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THE  Government  yes- 
terday bowed  to  30 
years  of  relentless  fem- 
inist and  green  pressure  for 
greater  recognition  for 
housework  when  it  ac- 
knowledged that  the  value 
of  unpaid  domestic  I&boar 
could  more  than  doable  the 
size  of  the  economy. 

In  the  first  ever  attempt 
to  put  a value  on  household 
tasks,  officials  found  that 
people  in  Britain  spend  l'A 
times  as  much  time  doing 
jobs  in  and  around  the 
house  as  they  do  at  work. 

The  Office  far  National 
Statistics  <ONS>  said  that  if 
the  time  spent  cm  unpaid 
work  was  valued  at  the  same 
average  rate  as  paid  employ- 
ment, it  would  be  worth  £739 
billion  a year.  22  per  cent 
more  than  the  current  value 
of  the  economy. 

Officials  could  not  be  de- 
finitive about  the  value  of 
housework  but  the  £739 
billion  figure  was  at  the  top 
end  of  the  range.  Even  the 
lowest  estimate  — £341 
billion  — would  put  the 
value  of  unpaid  work  at 
greater  than  the  whole  of 
the  UK  manufacturing 
sector. 

The  lower  estimates 


All  in  a day’s  work . . . women  spend  almost  twice  as  long  an  household  chores  as  men 

were  produced  by  compar- 
ing time  spent  on  cooking 
with  wage  rates  for  chefs, 
child  care  with  the  pay  of 
nannies  »od  child-minders, 
and  DIY  with  the  rates  for 
professional  builders  and 
decorators.  On  this  basis, 
the  boost  to  the  economy 
would  be  56  per  cent  of 
GDP,  because  these  sectors 
tend  to  be  the  lowest  paid 
in  the  economy. 

For  some  years,  the  ONS 
hag  been  keen  to  find  ways 
of  assessing  the  impact  of 
activities  not  normally  cov- 
ered by  the  regular  figures 
Twpagt|rjpg  the  size  of  the 
economy. 

The  latest  initiative 
brings  Britain  into  line 
with  international  stan- 
dards. with  file  new  set  of 
accounts  providing  ample 
support  for  the  argument 
that  women  spend  far  more 
of  their  time  doing  the 
household  chores  than 
their  male  partners. 

nafa  produced  by  the  ONS 
showed  that  women  spend  Bleu,  on  the  other  hand,  the  household  clean  In 
an  average  of  68  minutes  a spend  28  minutes  In  the  chores, 
tav  rooking,  86  minutes  kitchen,  55  minutes  look-  The  ONS  included  pei 
wdnnafler  the  children,  25  ing  after  the  family,  only  sioners  in  the  rample  c 
<ning  the  washing,  three  minutes  doing  the  2,000  and  looked  at  bo* 
^aminot»shouning  and  70  washing;  26  minutes  shop-  time  was  apportioned  ove 

ping  and  43  minutes  doing  an  entire  week,  indndin 


the  household  cleaning 
chores. 

The  ONS  included  pen- 
sioners in  the  sample  of 
2,000  and  looked  at  bow 
time  was  apportioned  over 
an  entire  week,  including 


Exploring  a better  tuition  deal 


Met  chief: 
‘Criminals 
in  my  force’ 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


THERE  is  a “sig- 
nificant minor- 
ity” of  criminals 
serving  in  the 
Metropolitan 
police.  Sir  Paul 
Condon,  the  force's  Commis- 
sioner, said  last  night  Some 
use  violence  and  intimidation 
against  fellow  officers  to 
avoid  detection. 

Sir  Paul,  in  his  most  out- 
spoken attack  on  corruption 
among  the  27,000  members  of 
his  own  force,  said  that  co- 
vert operations  indicated  that 
a “significant  number”  of 
rogue  officers  were  engaged 
in  corrupt  practices. 

“Some  of  these  rogue  offi- 
cers are  committing  serious 
crimes,”  Sir  Paid  fold  a hos- 
tile audience  of  officers  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Federation. 
'They  are  intimidating  and 
nsing  violence  against  fellow 
officers.  These  people  do  dis- 
proportionate damage.” 

Sir  Paul  has  been  running  a 
long  and  increasingly  bitter 
campaign  against  corruption 
in  the  force.  It  is  understood 
there  are  investigations  into 
alleged  contacts  between  offi- 
cers and  leading  drug  dealers, 
corrupt  ex-officers  now  work- 
ing for  security  companies 
and  the  sale  of  confidential 
information  to  the  media. 

Tactics  which  the  police 
condemned  in  criminals  and 
their  lawyers  were  increas- 
ingly befog  used  by  a small 
number  of  officers,  be  said. 

“Within  hours  of  suspen- 
sion they  go  sick.  They  insist 
on  the  right  to  silence.  They 
use  every  tactic  known  to 
their  lawyers  — I have  to  say 
your  lawyers,”  he  said. 

Many  of  the  officers  had  left 
the  service  on  enhanced  med- 
ical pensions  and  had  “mirac- 
ulously” been  in  good  health 
within  weeks.  “It  is  disingen- 
uous to  say  we  have  the 
power  to  deal  with  this  mis- 
chief" he  said. 

In  “case  after  case  after 
case"  he  had  seen  abuse  take 
place.  He  had  briefed  the  fed- 
eration, be  said,  on  the  scale 
and  intensity  of  the  problem. 
It  was  no  longer  good  enough 
for  the  federation  to  say  pri- 
vately that  something  had  to 
be  done  and  publicly  to  say  it 
was  not  necessary. 

Sir  Paul  said  there  were 
three  Important  facts:  the 
majority  of  officers  were  hon- 


PKOTOGRAPH;  MURDO  MACLEOD 

holidays,  to  find  out  how 
Britain  spent  every  minute 
of  the  day. 

On  average,  men  spend 
212  minutes  a day,  in  paid 
work,  almost  double  the' 
127  minutes  for  the  average 
woman.  In  the  home,  how- 
ever, the  roles  axe  reversed, 
with  the  women  spending 
295  minutes  on  unpaid 
household  work  and  the 
man  155  minutes.  Men 
spent  an  additional  33  min- 
I ntes  on  self-education  and 
22  minutes  on  DIY,  against 
21  minutes  and  six  minutes 
respectively  for  women. 

Men  and  women  spend 
more  than  a third  of  their 
time  sleeping,  but  men  spend 
88  min  ates  a day  on  exercise 
and  sports  compared  to  20 
minutes  for  women. 

“Every  time  a person  digs 
the  garden  or  goes  to  the 
supermarket  or  does  the 
washing  up,  this  is  work 
just  as  surely  as  agricul- 
tural labouring,  serving 
hamburgers  or  working  in 
an  hotel*”  the  ONS  said. 
“The  big  difference  is  that 
people  are  not  paid  for  the 
first  three.  This  means  that 
in  the  UK.  unpaid  work  is 
not  counted  as  economic 
activity.” 


| Diana  asked  go-between  to  approach  Morton 

...  enr.  tha  MnoninhT  nf  the  i British  Bed  Cross  held  a dav- 1 T was  concerned  and  em- 1 her  on  many  imp 


Publisher  paid  doctor  whose  life 
was  dominated  by  book  project 


OwenBowoott 


THE  fiill  .extent  rf  the 
clandestine  role  played 
by  Dr  James  Calthursl 

. . . — Mn. 


as  SO-BW.WCCU  "■»  ' — 

cess  of  Wales  . emerged  yester- 
day when  publisher  Michael 
O 'Mara  revealed  that  sne 
asked  him  to. approach  her  bi- 
ographer, Andrew  Morton. 

The  long-time  friend  of  the 
princess  was  paid  an  undis- 
closed sum  by  Mr  0*Mara  for 
tape  recording  the  interviews 
with  her  which  shaped  the 


best  seller.  Diana.  Her  True 
Story.  Dr  Coltbursfs  secret 
work  lasted  a year  and  “ut- 
terly dominated  his  life,  Mr 
CTMarasakL 

In  a short  statement,  de- 
signed to  defuse  criticism  of 
the  decision  to  publish  a 
revised  edition  of  the  book  m 
soon  after  her  death, 

O’ Mara  explained  that  he  had 
insisted  on  the  payments. 

“Dr  Colthnrst,  a longtime 
friend  of  the  princess,  was 
asked  by  her  in  1S91  to  ap- 
proach Andrew  Morton  with 
the  offer  of  interviews  with 


her  for  foe  biography  of  foe 
princess  that  he  had  begun  to 
research.”  foe  publisher  said. 

“Andrew  Morton  brought 
Dr  Colthurst  to  my  office.  I 
pointed  out  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Andrew  Morton  to  do 

the  interviews  directly,  as  Di- 
ana originally  suggested, 
since  she  was  so  watched  at 
Kensington  Palace.  I sug- 
gested that  Dr  Cotthurst,  a 
regular  visitor  to  foe  palace, 

! be  the  intermediary  and  pass 
! on  Andrew  Morton’s  ques- 
! tions.  Dr  Colthurst  reluc- 
! tantly  agreed  in  order  to  help 
his  friend  Diana.” 
Confirmation  of  Dr  Colth- 
uxsfs  role  came  as  the  new 
edition  headed  to  foe  top  of 
the  bestseller  list  and  the 


British  Bed  Cross  held  a day- 
long meeting  to  decide 
whether  it  would  accept  a 
large  donation  from  foe  pub- 
lisher's royalties.  The  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,’ was  a vice-presi- 
dent of  the  charity  for  three 
years  until  1996  and  it  sup- 
ported her  worldwide  cam- 
pfljpn  to  ban  landp>fops. 

Dr  Colthurst,  a media-shy 
figure  who  had  been  a friend 
of  Diana  since  her  teenage 
years,  wrqte  many  of  her 
speeches  and  was  her  unpaid 
adviser  from  1991  to  1994,  Mr 
O’Mara  said.  “When  I per- 
suaded De  Colthurst  to  take 
cm  this  role,  1 assumed  the  job 
would  take  several  weeks."  It 
took  a year,  “utterly  dominat- 
ing his  life”. 


T was  concerned  and  em- 
I barrassed  at  the  effect  that 
his  rde  in  foe  book  had  on  bis 
business  and  personal  life,  es- 
pecially since  he  had  become 
involved  reluctantly  and  at 
my  Instigation. 

‘7  therefore  insisted  that 
my  company  pay  Dr  Colt- 
hnrst for  his  efforts,  I chal- 
lenge anyone  to  dispute  the 
fairness  of  this.” 

He  added:  "At  no  time  did 
he  ever  pass  on  any  informa- 
tion without  her  express  con- 
sent, nor  did  Diana  ever  ask 
to  be  given  foe  original  tapes. 
Few  people  realise  that  dur- 
ing this  period  and  for  some 
time  thereafter  Dr  Colthurst 
wrote  a number  of  the  prin- 
cess’s speeches  and  advised 


her  on  many  important 

Issues." 

Mr  O'Mara  said  a revised 
and  updated  edition  was  nec- 
essary because  "Diana  would 
never  be  able  to  speak  for  her- 
self again”. 

■The  elaborate  cover  story 
Andrew  and  1 invented  to  pro- 
tect Diana  from  her  oppo- 
nents became  redundant  with 
her  death.” 

Mr  O’Mara  said  the  origi- 
nal tap«  would  remain  under 
lock  and  key  and  would  never 
be  sold  or  used  on  a telephone 
hotline.” 

*Ho  dying  me  ■■ape*  from 
Diana,  page  5;  Leader 
comment  and  Letters,  page 
^ Pass  notes,  02  page  3 


‘Some  of  these 
rogue  officers 
are  committing 
serious  crimes. 
They  are  using 
violence  against 
fellow  officers.11 

Sir  Paul  Condon 


est,  decent  and  brave;  a sig- 
nificant minority  of  officers 
were  bad;  and  the  public  was 
very  confused  as  to  where  the 
balance  now  lay. 

The  Commissioner  said  he 
had  recently  visited  police 
stations  where  officers  were 
“as  disgusted  as  you  are  at . . . 
officers  who  darken  your 
name”. 

He  also  told  the  officers  that 
he  had  written  to  foe  Com- 
mons home  affairs  select  com- 
mittee suggesting  a new  crim- 


I fnfll  offence  of  malting  malf- 
clous  and  false  complaints 
against  police  officers.  This 
was  the  only  part  of  his 
speech  that  received  wide 
applause. 

Sir  Paul’s  outspoken 
remarks  come  as  it  emerged 
that  foe  Metropolitan  police 
Is  in  the  middle  of  an  inquiry 
into  foe  relationship  of  serv- 
ing officers  with  corrupt  for- 
mer officers  in  foe  private 
security  business. 

A number  of  Investigations 
have  been  sparked  by  foe  rev- 
elations of  a former  officer 
who  is  co-operating  with  an 
anti-corruption  inquiry. 

Earlier  Mike  Bennett  foe 
retiring  federation  chairman, 
attacked  Sir  Paul  and  urged 
no  changp  in  foe  disciplinary 
procedure.  “We  are  not  naive 
enough  to  believe  that  all 
police  officers  are  honest  or 
act  properly  but  the  over- 
whelming majority  are  ex- 
tremely honest  and  do  act 
properly  and  with  integrity," 
he  said. 

Officers,  unlike  the  public, 
are  able  to  use  a right  to 
silence  when  under  investiga- 
tion. They  were  criticised, 
particularly  officers  in  the 
Metropolitan  police,  by  the 
Police  Complaints  Authority 
in  its  annual  report  this  year 
for  making  use  of  the  right  to 
hinder  investigations. 

Sir  Paul  has  also  sought  the 
ability  to  sack  corrupt  offi- 
cers before  lengthy  and 
expensive  disciplinary 
procedures. 

The  Commissioner  has 
made  it  clear  in  an  interview 
with  the  Guardian  that  he  is 
prepared  to  he  unpopular  in 
his  final  two  years  in  the  post 
in  order  to  cleanse  foe  Met  of 
what  he  sees  as  a potential 
"cycle  of  corruption'’. 


Finally,  you  can  expect 
superb  sound 
wherever  you  are. 

The  Bose*1  Acoustic  TOjiv*1  music  system, 
the  only  thing  that's  limited  is  its  availability. 


Pj  ■ Otdtt  antmed  mmu  eotitmi 

h makesaruytotmoybtjisimnd. 

Bose  introduces  an  easier,  more  convenient  way  to  enjoy  superb 
sound.  Small  and  light,  the  Acoustic  Wave*  music  system  is  a 
complete  sound  system.  With  two  equalizers,  three  amplifiers, 
three  speakers,  an  AM/FM  stereo  runer,  CD  player  and  a credit 
card-sized  remote  control.  Bose’s  patented  Acoustic  Waveguide® 
speaker  technology  delivers  big,  rich,  lifelike  sound.  There  are 
no  cables  to  connect.  No  dials  to  adjust.  Just  plug  it  in  and 
start  enjoying  ir.  Not  found  in  any  shops,  this  system  is  available 
only  direct  from  Bose.  For  a free  information  pack,  simply  call 
freephone  or  send/fax  the  coupon  below.  Or  to  try  it  in  your 
home  for  14  days,  satisfaction  guaranteed,  call: 

0800  022  044 


When  calling,  please  quote  die  reference  number  in  the  coupon  below. 
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Conservative  candidate  defeated  by  Liberal  Democrat  hopes  fringe  parties’  Eurosceptic  votes  will  swing  to  him  in  new  Winchester  poll 

Two-vote  election  victory  to  be  rerun 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


Gerry  Malone . . . former 
Tory  health  minister 


THE  High  Court  yes- 
terday set  the  scene 
for  one  of  the  most 
intriguing  by  elec- 
tions in  recent 
memory  when  it  ruled  that 
Mark  Oaten,  the  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrat MF  for  Winchester, 
must  re-fight  the  former  Tory 
health  minister.  Gerry 
Malone,  for  the  seat  he  won 
by  two  votes  on  May  1. 

With  3,000  votes  of  six 
fringe  candidates  up  for  grabs 
— 2,000  of  which  went  to 
Eurasceptlc  Tory  candidates 
in  the  general  election  — elec- 
toral logic  points  to  victory 
for  Mr  Malone. 


He  said  the  court  ruling 
showed  that  "we  won  the  elec- 
tion and  there  will  now  he  a 
re-election  and  I look  forward 
to  that  with  relish  and 
enthusiasm.” 

Mr  Malone  was  parachuted 
into  the  seat  In  1992  after  the 
ejection  of  John  Browne,  an 
early  casualty  of  the  backlash 
against  sleaze. 

Mr  Oaten,  a 33-year-old  PR 
executive,  who  did  not  oppose 
Mr  Malone's  application  to 
nullify  the  result,  said  after 
the  hearing;  “We  got  what  we 
wanted  from  the  court  today. 
Gerry  Malone  had  asked  the 
court  to  hand  the  Winchester 
constituency  over  to  him.  But 
the  judges  have  said  that  it 
has  to  go  back  to  the  people  of 
Winchester.” 


Labour,  whose  candidate 
came  a poor  third  with  10  per 
cent  of  the  vote,  has  not  yet 
decided  how  to  play  it  On,  bal- 
ance. It  is  expected  to  run 
again  — rather  than  risk 
charges  of  Lib-Lab  collusion 
— but  not  to  try  too  hard. 

The  interaction  between 
national  and  local  politics 
will  be  heightened  by  the  role 
of  Richard  Huggett,  who  took 
640  votes  as  a Liberal  Demo- 
crat Top  Choice  for  Parlia- 
ment candidate  on  May  2.  It 
was  not  clear  if  he  would 
stand  again.  In  1992  his  10.000 
votes  as  a “Literal  Democrat” 
cost  the  Lib  Dams  the  Devon 
and  Plymouth  East  Euroseat 
which  they  lost  by  TOO.  The 
High  Court  ruled  that  his 
spoiler  was  within  the  law. 


Yesterday,  months  of  legal 
wrangling  ended  when  Lord 
Justice  Brooke  ruled  that  the 
May  l result  was  void 
because  55  ballot  papers  had 
been  found  to  be  without  the 
necessary  perforated  mark 
made  at  the  polling  station. 

Had  this  error  not  been 
made  by  election  staff,  Mr 
Malone  would  have  won  by 
two  instead  of  Mr  Oaten,  it 
was  decided  — the  first  time 
such  a result  has  been  over- 
turned in  tills  way  since  1910. 

In  all,  233  ballot  papers 
were  disqualified,  including 
two  discovered  cases  of  “per- 
sonation” — voting  in  some- 
one else’s  name  — as  the 
photofinish  was  subjected  to 
exhaustive  scrutiny.  Mr 
Oaten  won  by  26,100  to  26,096. 


Mr  Malone,  a Glasgow  so- 
licitor who  lost  his  Aberdeen 
South  seat  in  1997,  had  peti- 
tioned the  court  to  declare 
him  the  winner  without  an- 
other contest  The  Speaker 
will  decide  the  date  of  the 
by-election,  almost  certainly 
in  late  November  or  early 
December.  The  cost  will  be 

borne  by  the  Home  Office. 

The  Commons  returns  on 
October  27.  Mr  Oaten  will 
remain  the  MF  the 

byelection,  in  a statement 
yesterday  he  said:  “At  the 
general  election  we  put  for- 
ward proposals  to  save  the 
MHS  and  Improve  our  chil- 
dren's education- 1 committed 
myself  to  being  a hard-work- 
ing MP.  The  people  of  Win- 
chester supported  us  then  and 


I believe  they  will  support  us 
in  the  future." 

By  any  test,  prosperous 
Winchester  is  a Tory  seat, 
but  the  Lib  Dems  claim  that 
Mr  Malone,  a smooth-talking 
politician’s  politician  who 
was  Stephen  Dorrefl's  street- ] 
smart  deputy  at  Health,  is  not 
popular  on  the  doorstep. 

Both  sides  will  be  fighting 
for  the  3,000-plas  votes  which 
went  to  the  Referendum,  UK 
Independence,  Monster  Rav- 
ing Loony  and  other  fringe 
parties.  Tory  strategists 
claimed  yesterday  that  many 
were  disaffected  Tories  who 
would  never  vote  Labour  or 
Lib  Dem  and  can  return  home 
now  that  the  die  has  been 
j decisively  cast  in  Tony 
Blair’s  favour. 


Mark  Oaten . . . remains 
as  MP  until  byelection  . 


Moscow  love-in 


Blair-hugs 
fertile 
New  Russia 

James  Meek  in  Moscow 
takes  a tube  ride  with  the  PM 
and  sees  a love-in  with  Yeltsin 


Revolution  square 
was  the  Great  Lead- 
er's first  Moscow 
tube  station.  It  was 
the  first  for  Tony  Blair,  too. 

The  huge  entourage  that 
follows  any  high-profile  for- 
eign delegation  yesterday  fol- 
lowed Mr  Blair  down  into  the 
sombre  grandeur  of  the 
underground  station,  built  by 
Josef  Stalin  in  1938  and  deco- 
rated with  heavy,  dark- 
bronze  sculptures  of  workers, 
mothers  and  sportsmen. 

A black-leather-Jacketed 
special  police  squad  held  sur- 
prised commuters  at  bay, 
forcing  the  Prime  Minister  to 
wheel  sharply  to  find  ordi- 
nary people  to  shake  hands 
with.  “There's  so  many  people 
around  It's  hard  to  get  to  see 
any  people.”  he  muttered. 

The  train  carriage  that  Mr 
Blair  and  his  retinue 
squeezed  aboard  for  a two- 
stop  ride  was  decorated  with 
an  English  poem  — part  of  a 
British  Council-sponsored 
programme.  The  Russians 
were  said  to  have  chosen  this 
Roger  McGough  poem  for  Mr 
Blair  on  British  advice. 

"I  wanna  be  the  leader  I 
wanna  be  the  leader/ Can  1 be 
the  leader?  Can  I?  I can?/ 
Promise?  Promise?  Yippee. 
Tm  the  leader/OK  what  shall 
we  do?” 

Mr  Blair  has  set  as  his  goal 
the  building  of  a friendly  per- 
sonal relationship  with  the 
Russian  leader,  and  that 
means  a demonstrative  bear- 
hug  — or  in  this  case,  a Blair- 
hug.  which  is  when  Boris 
Yeltsin’s  embrace  is  preceded 
by  a quick  handshake  from 
the  British  side. 

Russian  male  leaders  tend 
not  to  kiss  on  their  first  few 


dates.  But  Judging  by  the  effu- 
siveness of  the  Russian  presi- 
dent's comments  about  the 
Prime  Minister,  which  could 
have  been  scripted  by  Down- 
ing Street,  the  two  men  may  i 
have  graduated  to  kissing. 

“I  love  young,  clever 
people,"  said  the  Russian 
leader,  Clasping  Mr  Blair. , 
"Here  we  have  Britain’s  i 
youngest  prime  minister,  an  I 
interesting,  thrusting,  ener- 
getic  politician  — someone 
with  enormous  support  in  the 
UK  and  within  the  Labour 
Party.” 

Fearing  he  might  have  done  . 
himself  down,  he  added:  “De- 
spite the  difference  in  our 
ages,  Fm  well  up  with  him  as 
for  as  energy  and  spirit  are 
concerned." 

Glossing  over  Mr  Yeltsin's 
many  controversial  actions  of 
the  past  six  years,  including 
the  launching  of  the  Chechen 
war  and  the  illegal  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament  in  1993,  Mr 
Blair  offered  him  unstinting 
praise  as  a champion  of  pro- 
gress and  reform. 

"I  know  that  I was  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  and  capable  leaders 
our  world  has  seen  in  recent 
times."  he  said. 

Mr  Blair  fell  in  with  an- 
other strong  leader  in  the 
largely  people-free  space  of 
the  new  Manezh  shopping 
centre  — the  mayor  of  Mos- 
cow, Yuri  Luzhkov,  who 
emerged  from  a new  branch 
of  Mothercare  to  show  the 
Prime  Minister  around  the 
capital's  costly  new  retail 
showcase,  inspired  by  a visit 
the  mayor  made  to  Norwich. 

Russians  may  enjoy  gawp- 
ing at  the  New  Russian  ex- 
cesses of  the  decor  — foun- 
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Tony  Blair  and  President  Boris  Yeltsin  embrace  during  yesterday’s  meeting  in  the  Kremlin 


TONY  Blair  makes  an  ap- 
pearance today  in  the 
Rnssian  radio  soap 
opera  House  7,  Entrance  4. 
Here  is  an  extract: 

Scene  3.  Outside.  Background 
noise  of  street:  in  the  distance 
whistles  and  crowd  noise. 
Policeman:  Where  are  you 
going?  Hey  you!  (Whistles) 
Lady  with  the  bag! 

Varya  (approaching):  But 
this  is  a pedestrian  crossing! 
And  there  isn't  any  traffic. 
Your  traffic  lights  have  proba- 
bly broken  down .. . 

P:  Don’t  you  understand  Rus- 
sian? Back  on  the  pavement.  T 
said. 

(Slound  of  approaching  cars) 
V;  Here  stop  pulling  my  bag! 
Ah,  now  look  what  you've 
done.  The  handle's  broken! 

My  apples! 

(Screech  of  brakes) 

P:  (grumbling)  Never  mind 
your  apples!  You'Ve  stopped 
the  convoy  now. 

V:  I won't  be  a minute.  Fll  just 
pick  these  up... 

(Car  doors  slam) 

P:  r think  you  and  me  had 
better  go  down  to  the  station. 
Prime  Minister  (approach- 
ing): Are  you  all  right?  Can  I 
help  you? 

V:  (picking  up  apples)  No,  no 
don’t  trouble  yourself.  Fll  pick 
them  up  myself. 

Interpreter:  Do  you  speak 
English? 

V:  No.  oT  course  not 
PM:  Have  you  picked  up  all 
your  apples? 

(Interpreter  translates  all  the 
way  through) 

V:  Mr  Blair?  Very  nice  to  meet 
you.  And  I am  Varya  Vasi- 
levna.  Take  some  of  my  ap- 
ples. They’re  very  good.  No 
chemicals  in  them,  straight 
from  our  orchard  in  Yelets. 
PHOTOGRAPH:  ORtGORtYDUKOP  PM  (surprised):  From  another  | 


city?  But  aren’t  there  any  ap- 
ples in  Moscow? 

V:  Of  course  there  are!  We 
have  everything  here.  It’s  just 
a bit  expensive. 

PM:  I see.  Do  you  find  it  quite 
difficult  to  get  by?  ' 

V:  Me?  No,  not  at  all 
PM:  How  are  you  coping  with 
all  the  changes?  . . 

V:  We  live  very  well.  We  have 
everything  we  want  A flat, . 
and  a country  cottage.  We’ve 
got  two  children . . . They're  ■ 
grown  up  now...  a boy  and  a 
girl.Doyouhaveafoznily?.  * 
PM:  I have  three  children.  . 
V:  We  should  do  more  for  our 
children.  7 

PM:  I agree.  We’ve  got  to  do  ' 
more  for  our  young  people; 
many  of  them  have  no  work. 
PM:  In  my  country  we've  said 
the  priorities  are:  Education, 
Education,  Education.  It 
should  be  the  same 
everywhere. 

V:  It  would  be  goodif  every-  •. 
one  thought  like  that  Unfortu- 
nately. my  son  failed  to  get 
into  business  college.  IF s 
really  hard  to  find  work  here ' 
and  salaries  are  low.  But  my 
daughter  is  a student  I'm  go- 
ing to  be  a grandmother  soon, 
and  I can’t  Imagine  how  we 
are  going  to  live. 

! FM:  A grandmother? 
Congratulations! 

I V:  Yes,  Olga's  due  In  March. 
And  what  are  you  doingin 
Moscow? 

PM:  I'm  here  on  business  to 
meet  some  of  your  political 
leaders.  Tm  just  on  my  way  to 
a meeting  now. 

V:  I won’t  hold  you  up  then. 
PM:  But  how  are  you  going  to 
get  home?  Your  bag’s  broken. 
Why  don't  we  drive  you 
home? 

'Education,  Education, 
Education 


tains  and  talking  trees  — but  radio  soap  House  7.  Entrance 
few  will  be  able  to  afford  the  4,  which  he  recorded  in  rainy 


prices. 


weather  yesterday  evening  in 


Mr  Blair’s  last  best  chance  a temporary  hut  on  stilts  be- 
ta reach  out  to  the  Russian  hind  the  British  embassy, 
people  was  his  cameo  role  in  It  took  a rehearsal  arid  two 
the  British-financed  Russian  attempts  to  get  it  right  But  he 


delivered  his  only  line  in  Rus- 
sian with  gusto,  translating 
his  mantra  of  priorities  — 
education,  education  and  edu- 
cation — into  a flawless: 
“Obrazovaniye,  obrazovan- 
iye,  e yescho  Obrazovaniye." 


Clinton  coffee  morning  tapes  cause  stir 


Missing  soundtrack  of  fundraiser 
meeting  embarrasses  president 


Martin  Kettle 
in  Washington 

IN  A MOVE  with  farcical 
echoes  of  Richard  Nixon’s 
mishandling  of  the  Water- 
gate crisis,  the  White  House 
has  belatedly  published  44 
previously  unknown  video- 
tapes of  President  Bin  Clin- 
ton’s coffee  morning  meetings 
with  leading  political  donors 
— but  has  failed  to  provide  a 
soundtrack  for  the  most  con- 
troversial meeting  of  alL 
The  44  tapes,  released  to  the 


media  as  a two-hour  compila- 
tion, show  the  opening  mo- 
ments of  each  gathering,  and 
provide  notable  evidence  or 
Mr  Clinton's  ability  to  work  a 
room  full  of  his  supporters. 
The  president  is  heard  talk- 
ing about  his  golf.  Hillary, 
and  politics,  but  is  neither 
seen  nor  heard  to  ask  for 
party  or  campaign  donations 
at  any  time. 

According  to  the  White 
House,  such  occasions  are 
filmed  routinely  for  posterity. 
Those  present  are  aware  but 
the  film  crew  normally  stops 


after  a few  minutes,  once  the 
president  or  one  of  his  officials 
begins  the  formal  proceedings. 

But  to  the  White  House's 
embarrassment,  one  of  the 
most  crucial  of  the  tapes  has 
been  published  without  a 
soundtrack.  This  covered  a 
coffee  morning  on  June  18, 
1996,  attended  by  the  contro- 
versial party  fundraiser, 
John  Huang,  an  Asian-Ameri- 
can  who  is  believed  to  have 
raised  hundreds  of  large  do- 
nations, including  improper 
ones  originating  in  China. 
One  witness  at  a recent  sen- 
ate hearing  into  White  House 
fundraising  methods  has  tes- 
tified that  she  was  present  at 
the  June  1996  meeting  and 
heard  Mr  Huang  appeal  for 


money  to  help  re-elect  the 
president  — a breach  of  elec- 
tion law.  Other  witnesses 
have  denied  that  version. 

The  first  problem  for  the 
White  House  is  that  the  tapes 
have  turned  up  very  late  in 
the  long-running  investiga- 
tions into  alleged  campaign 
fundraising  abuses.  Accord- 1 
ing  to  the  White  House,  the 
tapes  were  only  discovered  on 
Wednesday  last  week,  and 
were  handed  to  congressional , 
and  Justice  Department  in-  : 
vestigators  over  the  weekend.  1 

Republican  sources  have 
hinted  at  an  obstruction  of 
Justice,  but  the  White  House 

maintains  it  was  merely  an  I 
oversight.  “We  inadvertently  j 
did  not  realise  that  these  ' 


tapes  were  in  existence,”  the 
president's  Special  counsel, 
Lanny  Davis,  said  yesterday. 

The  problem  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fort  that  the 
44  tapes  cover  fewer  than  half 
of  the  103  morning  coffee 
meetings  held  by  the  presi- 
dent in  1995/9©. 

“We  may  have  a Rose  Mary 
Woods  problem  here,"  a sen- 
ate investigator  commented 
yesterday,  alluding  to  a noto- 
rious 1814-minute  gap  in  the 
Watergate  tapes. 

Mr  Davis  sakl  the  adminis- 
tration had  “no  immediate 
comment”  about  the  omission 
and  were  looking  into  it. 
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Lesson  in  how  Mozart  should  be  sung  and  played 


Review 


Andrew  Clements 

LaCtemenzacfiTHo 

Welsh  National  Opera,  Cardiff 

WELSH  National  Op- 
era’s new  version  of 
La  Clemenza  di  Tito 
may  be  no  great  shakes  as  a 
staging,  but  provides  an  ob- 
ject lesson  In  how  Mozart 
should  be  sung  and  played. 
That  is  thanks  most  of  all  to 
the  conductor,  WNO’s  former 
music  director,  Charles  Mack- 
erras, from  whom  the  polish 
and  stylishness  surely  de- 


rives. He  sets  the  tone  with  a 
brisk,  businesslike  account  of 
the  overture,  using  the  mod- 
j em  instruments  of  the  WNO 
Orchestra  but  giving  the 
sound  a period  tang  with  hard, 
(fry  kettle  drums  and  full- 
blooded  trumpets.  From  then 
on  the  musical  pace  never 
slackens.  The  recitative  is  de- 
livered with  purposeful  intel- 
ligence, and  what  Is  one  of 
Mozart's  tightest  and  most 
concise  operas  seems  even 
more  concentrated. 

The  predominantly  young 
cast  respond  eagerly.  The 
tenor  Glenn  Winslade  Is  Tito, 
growing  in  stature  so  that  by 
file  time  he  takes  centre  stage 
in  the  second  act  Jbe  is  singing 
with  enormous  authority  and 


warmth.  The  Sesto  is  Katar- 
ina Kameus,  Cardiff  Singer  of 
the  Year  in  1995,  who  gives  a 
performance  of  wonderful  ac- 
complishment and  passionate 
energy  and  delivers  two  great 
arias  with  a panache  that  de- 
servedly brought  the  bouse 
down.  She  is  wonderfully 
matched  to  the  French  mezzo 
Isabelle  Vemet  as  Vltellia.  the 
one  less  than  selfiesscharac- 
ter  in  what  is,  above  all,  a 
transcendent  celebration  of 
human  compassion  and 
understanding.  She  is  a formi- 
dable prospect,  a woman  who 
looks  as  though  she  could  eat 
this  Sesto  for  breakfast  and 
still  have  room  for  seconds. 
And  with  Lisa  Milne  as  a 
youthful,  impetuous  Servtlla, 


and  Paula  HOfflnann  a busy, 
clear-toned  Annio  the  cast  has 
no  weak  link. 

The  staging  is  the  work  of 
YannisKokkos,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  both  direction  and 
design.  The  result  is  a bit  more 
than  a nicely  arranged  con- 
cert performance  in  frocks 
(taken  from  the  early  18th  cen- 
tury. the  era  of  Metastaslo  on 
whose  libretto  Mozart's  text  is 
based),  but  only  just.  What  is 
there,  though.  Is  hardly  ever 
Intrusive — there  are  a couple 
of  bits  of  extraneous  business; 
the  curtain  rises  during  the 
overture  to  show  Tito  break- 
ing off  his  betrothal  to  the 
socially  unacceptable  Bere- 
nice (who  otherwise  doesn't 
appear  In  the  opera),  while 


during  VitelUa's  great  aria  in 
the  second  act  Sesto  is  seen 
wandering  rather  mournfully 
across  the  stage.  Both  are 
thoroughly  dispensable. 

Otherwise  the  stage  pictures 
are  elegant  in  the  all-purpose 
set,  the  arrangement  of  the 
characters  is  always  unfiissy 
and  the  chorus  efficiently 
maneouvured;  there  may  no 
great  ideas,  hut  it  is  all  done 
tastefully  and  dearly.' 

Tours  to  Oxford  Apollo,  October 
9,  Plymouth  Theatre  Rental 
October  16,  Southampton 
Mayflower  October  30,  • 
Barrwigharn  Hippodrome 
November  6,  Uveprool  Empire 
November  13,  Bristol 
Hfepodrome  November  30. 
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Fear  of 
soccer 
violence 
as  up 
to  700 
known 
offenders 
head  for 
game 


An  English  fan  is  restrained  by  Irish  police  during  a friendly  match  between  England  and  Ireland  in  February  1995.  which  had  to  be  abandoned  because  of  the  behaviour  of  visiting  supportersFWTOGRAPH:  bunk  baron 


Rome  braced  for  hooligan  invasion 


NickVariey 
Sports  Correspondent 


Almost  too  known 
football  hooligans 
are  heading  to 
Rome  for  England's 
World  Cup  quali- 
fier against  Italy  on  Saturday, 
prompting  fears  that  violence 
could  mar  the  crucial  match. 

A hard  core  of  60  to  70  sup- 
porters convicted  of  football- 
related  disorder  are  known  to 
be  travelling,  according  to 
police  intelligence. 

A further  800  — 95  per  cent 
of  whom  have  similar  convic- 


tions — who  will  join  in  any 
trouble  once  it  bas  started  are 
also  making  the  journey,  offi- 
cers warned  yesterday. 

Detective  Inspector  Peter 
Chapman,  head  of  the 
National  Criminal  Intelli- 
gence Service’s  football  unit, 
said  the  hooligans  would  be 
among  1,000  fans  without  tick- 
ets expected  in  Rome. 

A further  7,000  supporters 
are  travelling  on  the  official 
England  trip  and  another 
2.000  have  tickets  through 
agencies,  it  will  be  the  largest 
number  of  England-  support- 
ers at  a one-off  away  game  — 
and  it  will  be  seen  as  a dry 


run  for  the  policing  of  next 
year's  World  Cup  in  France. 

Mr  Chapman  said  a suc- 
cessful operation  depended  on 
monitoring  fans,  especially 
the  troublemakers,  but  also 
those  who  would  join  in,  often 
because  of  drink. 

"These  individuals  will 
fight  if  they  meet  the  oppos- 
ing supporter  who  is  of  the 
same  mind.  Provided  they're 
policed,  they  are  very  . little 
threat.  At  the  last  English 
away  game,  in  Poland,  they 
filmed  up,  but  because  we 
passed" that  information  to  the 
Polish  authorities,  they  were 
policed. 


"These  individuals  need 
constant  monitoring  by  law 
enforcement  That  frustrates 
any  thoughts  of  criminality 
that  they  have  in  their  minds. 


British  officers  win  be  help- 
ing Italian  police  to  monitor 
the  potential  troublemakers 
as  they  arrive  on  about  50 
flights.  The  most  likely  flash- 
points, Mr  Chapman  admit- 
ted. would  be  at  bars  fre- 
quented by  fans  on  the  nights 
leading  up  to  the  game  “when 
boredom  sets  in  and  they, 
drink  to'  excess,-  with'  attend 
dant  consequences."  fr 

The  police  warning : carnet 


despite  there  being  no  history 
of  violence  between  English 
and  Italian  fans  at  interna- 
tional level.  A match  at  Wem- 
bley earlier  this  year  passed 
off  peacefully. 

There  has  been  no  Informa- 
tion about  any  pre-planned 
confrontations  either,  but 
concern  remains  partly  be- 
cause of  the  Heysel  disaster  of 
1985  in  which  39  Italian  tens 
died  following  crowd  trouble 
by  Liverpool  supporters. 

England  supporters  are 
required.  to  record  all  travel 
and  accommodation  "details 
with  the  Football  Association 
or  risk  losing  their  tickets. 


They  have  also  been 
warned  to  leave  anything 
which  might  be  construed  as 
an  offensive  weapon  at  home 
— including  large  belt  buck- 
les, coins  and  cigarette 
lighters  — as  they  will  be 
searched  three  times  before 
entering  the  stadium. 

Such  draconian  policing 
prompted  David  MeDor,  head 
of  the  Football  Task  Force,  to 
Complain  that  England  fans 
were  being  treated  like 
animals. 


It  has  also  raised  concern 
among  fans  that  the  Italian 
police  — notorious  for  their 
heavy-handed  approach  dur- 


ing the  1990  World  Cup  — 
might  conduct  “pre-emptive 
arrests"  and  raid  hotels  to  de- 
tain hundreds  of  fans  who  are 
in  Rome  legitimately . 

One  said:  “Then  it  really 
was  ‘Club  everything,  arrest 
everything  and  then  deport 
fans  as  well.' 

"I'm  not  worried  about 
being -attacked  by  the  Italian 
fans  or  caught  up  in  anything 
with  the  English  ones  but 
what  the  Italian  police  will  do 
to  anyone  nearby  if  anything 
does  happen," 

• The  Government  is  consid- 
ering adding  World  Cup 
games  played  abroad  to  the 


list  of  sporting  events  which 
have  to  be  shown  by  terres- 
trial television  and  cannot  be 
bought  up  by  Sky.  writes  Ka- 
mal  Ahmed. 

At  the  moment  there  is  an 
agreement  that  important  ties 
played  at  home  will  be  tele- 
vised live  on  one  of  the  terres- 
trial channels.  ITV  or  BBC. 

The  move  follows  criticism 
that  England's  game  against 
Italy  win  only  be  screened  live 
by  Sky,  which  viewers  have  to 
pay  to  watch.  ITV  will  show  the 
match  in  fufl  2D  minutes  after 
the  final  whistle. 


Sport,  pages  14  and  16 


Buck  stops  here,  says  Netanyahu 


Israeli  prime  minister  admits 
‘mishaps’  as  freed  Hamas  guru 
returns  to  Gaza  in  triumph 


Julian  Borger  in  Gaza 


THE  Israeli  prime  min- 
ister. Binyamin 
Netanyahu,  was  last 
night  fighting  to 
retain  his  grip  on  power  amid 
a firestorm  of  criticism  at 
home,  as  tens  of  thousands  of 
Palestinians  celebrated  the 
return  to  Gaza  of  Sheikh 
Ahmed  Yassin,  the  radical 
cleric  freed  from  jail  as  a 
result  of  a botched  Israeli  as- 
sassination plot. 

After  rails  for  his  resigna- 
tion, Mr  Netanyahu  finally 
appeared  to  explain  how  a 
murder  plot  in  Amman  last 
week  rebounded  so  badly  that 
he  was  forced  to  release  the 
guru  of  Hamas’s  armed 
struggle  and  scores  of  other 
prisoners,  exposing  the 
country  and  its  prized  secu- 
rity services  to  international 
ridicule  and  uniting  the  Pal- 
estinians — if  only  for  a day. 

Announcing  an  official  in- 
quiry into  the  foiled  assassi- 
nation attempt,  Mr  Netan- 


yahu said:  “Sometimes,  as  in 
every  war,  we  have  mishaps 
and  we  have  failures  . . . The 
responsibility  for  this  war  is 
in  the  end  mine.” 

Earlier,  his  colleagues  ap- 
peared to  distance  themselves 
from  the  debacle.  The  public 
security  minister.  Avigdor 
lani,  said  the  affair  was 
riddled  with  “technical  prob- 
lems, tactical  problems,  and 
maybe  national  problems”. 

Mr  Kahalani  said  the  20  or 
so  Jordanians  and  Palestin- 
ians released  in  the  prisoner- 
exchange  had  not  committed 
violent  crimes,  but  he  added: 
T think,  given  the  circum- 
stances, we  must  honour  this 
agreement- 1 would  have  pre- 
ferred to  avoid  “it." 

Israel’s  embarrassment  was 
heightened  with  the  release  of 
20-odd  Arab  political  prison- 
ers. and  the  news  that  50  de- 
tainees would  be  freed  in  the 
next  fortnight  as  part  of  a 
prisoner-exchange  deaL  In 
return,  Jordan  released  two 
Mossad  agents  involved  in 
the  plot  12  days  ago  to  km 


There  will 
be  no  halt 
to  armed 
operations 
until  the 
end  of  the 
[Israeli]  s. 
occupation’ 


Sheikh  Ahrhed 
Yassin  (left) 


Khaled  Meshal,  an  exiled 
Hamas  leader  in  Amman. 

Israel  was  thus  spared  a 
show  trial  of  its  agents.  But 
harsh  public  judgment  of  Mr 
Netanyahu  and  his  govern- 
ment continued  yesterday. 

Meanwhile  In  Gaza,  the  Pal- 
estinians revelled  in  triumph. 
As  a Jordanian  army  helicop- 
ter carrying  Sheikh  Yassin 
touched  down,  the  welcoming 
party  of  dignitaries  tossed  de- 
corum aside  and  surged  for- 
wards. eager  to  touch  a man 
who  has  assumed  mythic  pro- 
portions in  the  10  years  since 
he  founded  Hamas  as  a mili- 
tant Islamic  alternative  to  the 


secular  Palestine  Liberation 
Organisation. 

Some  had  predicted  the 
homecoming  would  be  the 
Palestinian  equivalent  of 
Ayatollah  Khomeini's  1979 
return  to  Tehran,  but  there 
were  moments  when  it  was 
more  reminiscent  of  the  aya- 
tollah's chaotic  burial,  as  the 
frail,  paralysed  sheikh  was 
buffeted  by  the  crowd. 

The  PLO-Hamas  divide  was 
not  bridged  yesterday,  but  it 
was  at  least  papered  over. 
Yasser  Arafet,  the  Palestinian 
Authority  president,  was  ab- 
sent, having  pleaded  other  en- 
gagements, including  a meet- 


ing with  the  visiting  United 
States  envoy,  Dennis  Ross. 

But  Mr  Arafat’s  wife.  Suha, 
was  at  the  beUpad  beside 
Sheikh  Yassin’s  wife,  whose 
Islamic  headscarf  contrasted 
with  Mrs  Arafat's  Western 
style. 

"This  is  a new  start  for 
unity.  I hope  my  husband  will 
soon  be  under  Less  pressure 
and  will  be  able  to  free  more 
prisoners,"  Mrs  Arafat  said, 
underlining  the  irony  that  as 
Israel  releases  prisoners, 
hundreds  of  Hamas  members 
remain  In  Palestinian  jails. 

It  is  unclear  what  Sheikh 
Yassin's  return  will  bode  for 
Mr  Arafat's  authority  and  the 
future  stability  of  the  region. 

At  a press  conference  in 
Amman,  the  sheikh  appeared 
to  contradict  reports  that 
Hamas  had  offered  a morato- 
rium on  suicide-bomb  attacks 
on  Israeli  civilian  targets.  He 
said:  “There  wfll  be  no  halt  to 
armed  operations  until  the 
end  of  the  occupation.” 

But  at  his  home,  his  half- 
brother  Mohammed  said  the 
sheikh  had  told  him  he  would 
back  a truce  as  soon  as  Israel 
implemented  the  Oslo  peace 
accords.  “He  said:  They  have 
to  respect  what  they  have 
agreed  and  give  us  part  of  our 
rights  and  then  we  will  give 
them  peace’.” 


Cook  infuriates  MEPs  with 
softer  human  rights  stance 


Pawtd  Honcfco 

Westminster  Correspondent 


FOREIGN  Secretary 

Robin  Cook  is  proposing 
to  take  direct  control  of 
European  Union  handling  of 
human  rights  in  a move  to 
curb  "negative”  and  “way- 
ward" motions  from  dissident 
Labour  MEPs  which  have 
angered  foreign  governments 
from  Turkey  to  Pakistan. 

Mr  Cook's  intentions  are 
contained  in  a confidential 
letter  from  his  private  secre- 
tary, Dominick  Chflcott,  to 
Tony  Blair's  overseas  affairs 
private  secretary,  John 
Holmes,  which  has  been 
leaked  to  the  Guardian. 

The  letter,  written  in  res- 
ponse to  questions  from  Mr 
Blair,  lays  down  Mr  Cook's 
plans  to  handle  the  human 
rights  agenda  once  Britain 
takes  over  the  European  Pres- 
idency on  January  l. 

It  says:  “The  Foreign  Secre- 
tary believes  we  seed  a better 
grip  on  the  human  rights- 
related  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  European 
Parliament . . . We  should  aim 
to  get  more  ministerial  con- 
trol of  Commission  activity 


and  to  seek  to  channel  Euro- 
pean Parliament  activity 
along  more  supportive  lines. 
Currently  the  Commission 
bas  no  coherent  approach. . . 

"The  EP’s  reports  and 
recommendations  tend  to  be 
unfocused  and  often  driven 
by  the  narrow  interests  of  in- 
dividual MEPs.  They  can  be 
damaging  because  they  are 
assumed  by  the  outside  world 
to  reflect  the  views  of  the  EU 
as  a whole  (an  EP  resolution 
on,  for  example.  Pakistan 
may  disappear  without  trace 
in  Europe  but  generate  real 
anger  in  Islamabad).” 

The  letter  is  scathing  about 
the  European  Parliament's  at- 
titude to  human  rights  in  Tur- 
key. Nearly  half  Labour's  82 
MEPs  rebelled  a year  ago 
when  Mr  Cook  urged  them,  at 
Mr  Blair's  request,  to  back 
John  Major's  policy  to  admit 
Turkey  to  a £600  million  cus- 
toms union. 

•The  EP*s  consistently  neg- 
ative position  on  Turkey  has 
made  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  EU  to  pursue  a coherent 
policy . . . The  US  are  pressing 
us  to  find  ways  to  release 
funding  for  Turkey.”  Mr  Cook 
also  wants  change  on  Nige- 
ria and  Iran. 


One  solution  proposed  in 
the  letter  is  for  Britain  to 
chair  a special  foreign  minis- 
ters meeting  with  MEPs  and 
the  human  rights  subcom- 
mittee. The  letter  adds  that 
member  states  "would 
remain  free  to  disassociate 
themselves  from  any  future 
waywardness  by  the  EP’. 

Reaction  was  critical.  Ken 
Coates,  Labour  MEP  for  Not- 
tingham North,  and  former 
chairman  of  the  human  rights 
sub-committee,  said:  “The 
Government  will  wait  a 
month  of  Sundays  if  they 
think  they  can  stop  MEPs 
tabling  motions  on  human 
rights." 

Eryl  McNally.  MEP  for  Bed- 
fordshire and  Milton  Keynes, 
said:  "1  am  surprised  at  the 
tone  of  this  letter  ...  we  had 
very  good  reasons  for  not  sup- 
porting Turkey." 

Ann  Clwyd.  MP  for  Cynon 
Valley  and  a former  MEP  and 
front  bench  overseas  aid 
spokeswoman,  said:  “I  think 
Robin  Cook  will  have  some 
explaining  to  do  about  this 
after  his  announcement  of  an 
ethical  foreign  policy  and  his 
recent  speech  on  human 
rights.  This  is  not  what  I ex- 
pected to  hear.” 
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Weapons  ‘carried 
at  1 in  1 0 schools’ 


Staff  ‘failing  to 
confront  the 
growing  danger 
of  violence’ 


Rebecca  Smithers 

Education  Correspondent 


PUPILS  carry  dan- 
gerous weapons  at 
one  in  10  schools, 
says  a government 
report  which 
riflimc  teachers  are  most  at 
risk  of  violence  from  their 
own  pupils. 

The  report,  commissioned 
by  the  Suzy  Lamplugb  Trust 
and  published  yesterday  by 
the  Department  for  Education 
and  Employment,  says  that 
although  the  number  of  inci- 
dents of  violence  In  schools  is 
a cause  for  concern,  the 
schools  themselves  are  failing 
to  tackle  the  problem. 

Fewer  than  a quarter  of 
schools  recorded  all  Incidents 
of  crime  and  nuisance;  for  ex- 
ample, assaults  were  rarely 
reported  to  the  police,  often 
because  staff  fear  retaliation. 

While  past  research  has  fo- 
cused on  aggressive  parents 
as  the  source  of  most  violence 
from  outsiders,  yesterday’s 
report  highlights  the  growing 
problem  of  “school  gate"  inci- 
dents. often  involving  vio- 


lence from  pupils  from  other 
schools.  an(j  incidents  involv- 
ing intruders. 

The  ease  with  which  out- 
siders can  gain  access  to 
school  premises,  it  says,  is  a J 
"serious  problem  which 
needs  addressing”. 

Outsiders  assaulting  staff 
are  most  likely  to  be  parents 
of  pupils,  while  those  assault- 
ing pupils  are  most  likely  to 
he  from  other  schools. 

More  than  2,000  schools  res- 
ponded to  the  survey,  con- 
ducted after  a spate  of  high 
profile  Incidents  over  the  past 
two  years. 

Coauthor  Martin  GDI,  dep- 
uty director  of  Leicester  uni- 
versity’s Scarman  Centre  and 
a senior  lecturer  in  security 
management,  said:  “The  ma- 
jority of  schools  had  con- 


ducted a security  audit  and 
used  between  one  and  six  se- 
curity measures  at  their 
school.  However,  only  a quar- 
ter Of  aebnnlg  had  consis- 
tently recorded  all  incidents 
of  crime  and  nuisance.  Nearly 
40  per  cent  agreed  that 
schools  are  no  longer  safe 
places  to  work." 

Dr  GUI  pointed  out  that' 

among  surprise  findings  from 
the  research  was  the  fact  that 
intruders  were  a serious 
problem,  while  nearly  half 
the  schools  had  experienced 
parents  being  abusive  to  staff. 

Diana  Lamplugh,  founder 
of  the  Suzy  I-amplugh  Trust, 
was  also  critical  of  schools. 
“The  whole  school  approach 
requires  everyone  to  work 
together  to  develop  and  put  in 
place  a clear  and  workable 


I policy  for  dealing  with,  intrud- 
ers and  aggressive  parents 
and  young  people.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  many  schools  still 
i do  not  take  their  responsi- 
bility for  security  seriously 
enough." 

The  previous  government 
stepped  up  action  to  tackle 
school  violence  by  setting  up 
a working  group  to  Identify 
good  practice,  in  response  to 
the  murder  of  headmaster 
Philip  Lawrence  outside  his 
school  in  Maida  Vale,  Lon- 
don. in  1996.  Schools  minister 
Estelle  Morris  said  yesterday 
the  Government  would , 
shortly  be  publishing  guid- 1 
ance  an  how  schools  and  the 
police  could  work  together  to 
deal  with  troublemakers. 
“The  tragic  incidents  of 
recent  years  are  rare,  but 
safety  in  schools  remains  one 
of  our  priorities". 

Nigel  de  Gruchy,  general  i 
secretary  of  the  National  I 
Association  of  Schoolmasters 
Union  of  Women  Teachers, 
said  the  report  “fully  justifies 
the  warnings  we  have  been 
issuing  about  the  safety  of  our 
members". 

John  Bang,  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  said: 
"This  report  matches  the 
findings  of  our  research  in 
1996  on  intruder-based  inci- 
dents. We  are  looking  to  the 
police  to  offer  a new  relation- 
ship with  schools  and  local 
authorities  to  prevent  this 
problem  escalating." 


Plea  for  healthy  eating  for  poor 


Researchers  say  school  kitchens 
should  become  community  cafes 


Lucy  Patton 


A CALL  for  school  kitch- 
ens to  be  turned  into 
community  cafes  to 
feed  healthy  food  to  the  poor 
has  been  made  by  the  Con- 
sumers' Association  maga- 
zine, Health  Which? 

Many  badly-off  families 
could  not  afford  to  eat  a bal- 
anced diet  that  Included  fruit 
and  vegetables,  wholemeal 
bread  and  low-fat  foods. 

Feeding  people  in  the 
schools  and  holding  “cooking 
dubs"  should  be  part  of  a 
national  food  strategy.  The 
magay.lnp  blames  the  high 
cost  and  poor  availability  of 
healthy  foods  in  local  shops 
for  creating  barriers  to  a bet- 


ter diet  for  many  poor 
families. 

Researchers  found  that 
many  households,  especially 
in  rural  areas,  were  depen- 
dent an  local  shops  rather 
than  supermarkets. 

Comparing  prices  in  shops 
in  deprived  areas  with  the 
nearest  supermarket,  they 
found  that  a basket  of  12  foods 
— including  apples,  baked 
beans,  eggs  and  tea  — bought 
at  the  cheapest  price  cost 
£7.87  in  a local  shop,  com- 
pared to  £5.17  at.;  a 
supermarket 

Local  shops  had  a smaller 
range  of  healthy  foods  such  as 
wholemeal  bread,  semi- 
skimmed  milk  and  lower-fiat 
spreads,  as  well  as  a smaller 
selection  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 


bles. Food  was  one  of  the  first 
to  be  cut  when  money 
was  short,  even  though  the 
poor  were  no  less  aware  than 
other  groups  about  what 
made  up  a healthy  diet 

However,  they  were  more 
likely  to  eat  fatly  food  and 
high  sugar  food  to  mako  up 
their  daily  calorie  Intake. 

Julie  Sheppard,  of  the 
association,  said  there  was  lit- 
tle prospect  of  extra  cash 
being  freed  to  help  these 
groups  eat  better.  Instead,  she 
called  on  local  authorities 
and  the  Government  to  came 
up  with  “more  imaginative’' 
solutions,  such  as  using 
school  kitchens  to  serve  up 
cheap,  healthy  food  to  more 
people. 

“We  are  not  talking  about 
soup  kitchens  dishing  out 
free  food.  These  facilities 
could  be  used  to  serve  up  food 
which  would  be  charged  for, 
providing  a service  for  the 


community.  At  the  moment 
school  kitchens  are  only  used  , 
to  cook  one  meal  a day  for , 
part  of  the  year  — it’s  not  a 
very  economic  use  of  the  fa- 
cilities at  alL" 

The  report  also  calls  on  the  I 
Government  to  draw  up  a 
national  strategy  to  improve 
the  diets  of  those  on  low  in- 
comes and  to  take  the  cost  of  | 
healthy  eating  into  account  , 
when  setting  benefit  levels. 

Other  recommendations  in- 
clude more  nutritional  educa- 
tion  In  schools.  ■ 

The  deprived  areas  snr- 1 
veyed  included  Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham;  Brookhause, 
Blackburn;  Lumb  Lane,  Brad- 
ford; St  Paul’s,  Bristol;  St 
'Matthews,  Leicester;  Biscot, 
Luton;  Pallister,  Middles- 
brough; Ferguslie  Park.  Pais- 
ley; Central  Peterborough; 
Townhill.  Swansea;  and  Spi- 
talfields  and  Brick  Lane,  east 
London. 
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Mills  and 


Milisand  Boon  will  push 
‘warm  sex’  lines  such  as 
Desire  (above),  but  the 
publisher  will  also  keep 
faith  with  its  traditional 
reader  in  romantic  titles 
such  as  that  on  the  left. 
Thefondamental  change  in 
the  publisher’s  stategy 
reflects  the  growing  market 
for  romantic  fiction,  much 
ofitin  the  no-hoJds-barred 
category.  Black  Lace,  for 
instance,  the  publisher 
with  the  slogan  “erotic 
fiction  written  by  women 
for  women”,  has  become 
one  of  the  fastest  expanding 
book  companies  in  Britain. 


the 


Kama)  Ahmed  - 
Media  Correspondent 

HEARTS  are  all  a flat 
ter  'ltt  the  world,  of 
romantic;,  fiction. 
Mills  and  Boon,  flic  pub- 
lisher which  once  thrived 
on  strong  male,  jaws  and 
heaving  Kosoihs.  is - to 
relaunch  its  image  in  an  at- 
tempt to  poll  in  younger 
women  readers- 
In  its  first  advertising 
Pflmpa<gnr  to  be',  unveiled 
next  month,  the  . company 
will  target  women  who 
want  books  which  do  not 
stop  at  “he  looked  deeply 
into  my  eyes"  but. tackle 
bedroom  scenes  in  more 
graphic  detail. 

Managers  brought  in  to 
shake  up  the  publisher's 
marketing  strategy  are.  also 
considering  launching 
books  for  men.  Historical 
and  adventure  novels  which, 
the  company  has  published 
In  the  United  States  have, 
been  very  successful 
“ The  Mills  and  Boon 
name  has  become  stigma- . 
tised,”  said  Don  Cowley,  of 
Davies  Little  Cowley,  the 
advertising  agency  brought 
in  to  run  the  nampaignl 
“People  who  have  never 
read  a Mills  and  Boon  think 
they  know  what  they  are 
going  to  get  but  in  fact 
there  is  a great  variety  of 
brands,  everything  from 
the  highly  erotically 
charged  books  to  the 
stories  of  the  chaste 
woman.” 

Although  managers 
stressed  that  they  did  hot 
want  to  alienate  their  tradi- 
tional readers,  racier  books 
with  themed  titles  such  as 
Temptation  and  Desire  will 
be  promoted  in  the  £2  mil- 
lion poster  and  magazine 
campaign. 

With  the  heading  “Makes 
Anytime  Special*;,  advertis- 
ers have  promised 'that  the 
campaign,  though  not  quite 
in  me  Wonderbra  league, 
will  be  arresting.  Televi- 
sion advertisements  are 
also  being  considered  .for 
next  year.. 


Michael  White  on  leader’s 
plan  to  democratise 
Conservatives  by  offering 
ordinary  members  a vote  on 
key  policy  issues 


Have  no  fear, 
Hague  tells 
Tory  faithful 

WILLIAM  Hague  I leader  in  history  his  allies  [ a 
will  today  seek  to  struck  a series  of  discordant  ] tt 
outflank  Tony  notes  yesterday.  ( 

Blair's  democrat!-  John  Redwood  pointedly  sc 


WILLIAM  Hague 
will  today  seek  to 
outflank  Tony 
Blair's  democrati- 
satlon  of  the  Labour  Party  by 
offering  rank-and-Ole  Conser- 
vative members  the  chance  to 
vote  in  mini-referendqms  on 
vital  policy  Issues. 

When  he  addresses  his  first 
Tory  conference  as  leader  this 
morning  Mr  Hague  will  tell 
them:  "Don't  be  afraid  of  the 
future  ...  we  are  over  the 
worst" 

Still  shellshocked  from 
their  historic  meltdown  at  the 
general  election,  Tory  activ- 
ists will  taking  some  persuad- 
ing as  their  first  conference 
in  opposition  for  19  years 
starts  in  Blackpool  today, 
amid  uneasy  efforts  to  unite 
behind  Mr  Hague’s  stiff-fluid 
approach  to  leadership. 

Mr  Hague  linked  endorse- 
ment of  his  own  position  with 
approval  of  his  reforms,  a 
“back  me  or  sack  me”  tactic 
which  annoyed  many 
activists. 

Last  night  reporters  in 
Blackpool  were  being  warned 
that  as  few  as  130,000  mem- 
bers had  bothered  to  vote  Yes, 
though  expectations  may 
have  been  deliberately  mas- 1 
saged  down. 

With  polls  showing  Mr 
Hague  the  least  popular  Tory 


leader  in  history  his  allies  | 
struck  a series  of  discordant 
notes  yesterday. 

John  Redwood  pointedly 
trumpeted  the  case  for 
"strong  opposition,”  notably 
his  own.  Kenneth  Clarke  said 
he  would  not  be  bounced  on 
Europe.  Party  chairman. 
Lord  Parkinson,  admitted 
that  the  new  leader  was  not : 
very  well  known  yet. 

Mr  Hague  will  use  today’s 
15  minute  speech  — ahead  of 
John  Major's  own  hugely-dif- 
ficult  address  to  the  activists 
he  feels  he  let  down — to  offer 
them  a five-point  "contract 
with  the  members,’’  guaran- 
tees designed  to  assuage  fears 
that,  like  Mr  Blair,  his  inter- 1 
nal  reforms  of  party  struc- 
tures  will  give  too  much1 
power  to  the  centre. 

In  his  drive  to  restore  and 
broaden  the  battered  party 
membership  base  Mr  Hague 
win  promise  members  votes 
in  future  leadership  contests; 
a voice  in  the  selection  of  can- 
didates for  Westminster  and 
EU  elections;  representation 
on  the  restructured  party 
management  board;  and  a dis- 
ciplinary code  that  will  pro- 
tect the  party's  “ethics  and  in- 
tegrity”. The  contract’s  fifth 
proposal  promises  a vote  on 
what  Mr  Hague  last  night 
iraUed  “the  main  programme 


an  which  the  party  will  fight 
the  next  election”. 

Aides  dismissed  compari- 
sons with  Mr  Blair's  Road  to 
the  Manifesto  vote  In  1396  and 
revealed  that  Mr  Hague  is 
prepared  to  stage  single  issue 
votes  on  special  occasions 

when  a hyper-sens  ltlv  e policy 

is  under  review. 

The  obvious  candidate  for 
such  “direct  democracy’’ 
treatment  would  he  the  EU 
single  currency  which  still 
retains  the  power  to  split  the 
Tories  from  top  to  bottom, 
possibly  on  the  Blackpool 
conference  fringe  this  week. 
Yet  the  precedent  it  creates 
could  open  a Pandora's  Box 
for  fixture  Tory  leaders  in 
which  party  referendum  cam- 
paigns could  be  launched  to 
reopen  such  issues  as  capital 
punishment 

"The  Labour  Party's  pro- 
gramme seems  to  be  increas- 
ingly centralising,  ours  is 

genuinely  democratising,” 
one  senior  adviser  insisted 
last  night  as  Mr  Hague  ar- 
rived in  Blackpool  to  tell 
waiting  TV  crews  that  the 
Conservatives  are  now  “off 
our  knees” 

At  the  traditional  dinner 
for  his  frontline  troops,  the 
professional  party  agents,  last 
night  the  36-year-old  leader 
said  the  conference  would 


allow  the  Tories  to  “take 
I stock  after  our  terrible  elec- 
tion defeat  and  start  down  the 
road  to  recovery”  via  Internal 
“reform  and  renewal”. 

“This  week  we  will  show 
the  British  people  our  deter- 
mination to  offer  a demo- 
cratic and  open  opposition 
Which  behaves  with  integrity 
and  which  speaks  with  (me 
voice  — their  voice,**  he  de- 
clared. 

Mr  Hague  will  give  the  lead- 
er’s speech  — aimed  mainly 
at  the  wider  electorate  — on 
Friday,  but  the  week’s  agenda 
is  fiiff  of  pitfeHs  to  be  avoided. 
Today  the  much-leaked 
reform  "green  paper”  will  be 
published,  subject  to  wide- 
spread consolation  before  the 
final  draft  next  spring. 

In  its  first  test,  the  confer- 
ence will  debate  the  package 
tomorrow,  the  most  sensitive 
debate  of  the  week  for  a party 
leadership  concerned  to 
restructure  its  outmoded  ma- 
chinery before  tackling  policy 
reform. 

Lord  Parkinson  told  sup- 
porters last  night  that  voters 
are  only  interested  at  present 
in  what  Labour  says  on  policy 
and  that  the  Tories  must  first 
put  their  own  house  in  order. 

l—dir  romwi— 1»  page  8. 
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Conservatives  in  Blackpool 


Euro  divide  is  reopened 


Clarke  and  Lilley  differences 
underline  parly’s  problems 


Anno  Perkins 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  Tory  leadership  last 
night  faced  the  prospect 
of  renewed  infighting 
over  Europe  after  former 
Chancellor  Kenneth  Clarke 
described  the  offical  policy  of 
staying  oat  of  a single  cur- 
rency for  the  forseeable 
future  as  “a  bit  vague”,  while 
the  shadow  chancellor  Peter 
Ulley  said  it  would  take 
“many  many  years’*  before 
Britain  could  join. 

As  Tory  managers  tried  to 
keep  the  issue  off  the  party 
agenda,  sources  said  last  night 
that  in  any  referendum  on  a 
single  currency,  front  bench 
spokesmen  would  be  expected 
to  back  the  party  line,  but 
backbenchers  would  have  a 
free  vote  They  would  also  be 
allowed  to  campaign  against 
the  shadow  cabinet  position. 


William  Hague  arriving  in  Blackpool  for  the  Conservative 
Party  conference  yesterday  photograph,  don  mcphee 


During  the  leadership  con- 
test in  June,  Mr  Hague 
alarmed  Euro-dissidents  by 
insisting  that  once  a policy 
line  had  been  agreed,  all  MPs 
would  be  expected  to  back  it. 
Yesterday  the  party  chair- 
man, Lord  Parkinson,  said 
grassroots  activists  could  also 
have  a say  in  the  party’s 
European  policy. 

The  apparent  softening  of 
Mr  Hague’s  earlier  stance 
reflects  concern  that  there 
could  he  a euro  referendum  as 
early  as  next  year,  which 
would  be  highly  damaging  if 
the  party  continued  to  insist 
on  a united  front  Some  pro- 
European  MPs  have  said  they 
could  leave  the  parly  rather 
than  vote  against  joining  a 
single  currency. 

Mr  Clarke,  anxious  not  to 
be  seen  as  provocative,  told 
BBC  Radio’s  Today  pro- 
gramme: “One  of  the  tests 
this  week,  of  what  I hope  Is 


going  to  be  a very  successful 
conference.  Is  to  ensure  the 
party  doesn’t  allow  itself  to  be 
provoked  by  the  rightwing 
press  or  any  other  section  of 
the  media  into  having  Euro- 
rows again.” 

But  the  party's  continuing 
problems  were  underlined  by 
Mr  LiHey’s  later  comments. 
He  said  that  he.  like  William 
Hague,  was  opposed  eves  to 
contemplating  joining  the 
euro  for  at  least  two  parlia- 
ments because  of  the  mis- 
alignment between  the  Brit- 
ish and  continental 
economies.  But  he  backed  a 
free  vote  because  of  internal 
dissent  within  the  party. 

He  drew  comparisons  with 
Labour,  “which  over  the 
Welsh  referendum  threatened 
its  back  bench  MPs  with  ex- 
pulsion if  they  disagreed  with 
the  main  party  line.  1 don’t 
think  it’s  right  that  parties 
should  behave  like  that.” 

Mr  Hague  has  also  repor- 
tedly asked  shadow  foreign 
secretary,  Michael  Howard,  to 
avoid  the  issue  of  a single  cur- 
rency when  he  speaks. 


Barred  ballot  rebel  stages 
protest  outside  the  hall 


Ewen  MacAskfll,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 

A ONE-MAN  protest  agai- 
nst William  Hague’s 
leadership  ballot  is  to  be 
mounted  this  week  in 
Blackpool  by  a multi-mil- 
lionaire complaining  about 
lack  of  party  democracy. 

Dr  Peter  Gregory, 
founder  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Democratic  Movement, 
is  organising  his  campaign 
from  outside  the  confer- 
ence hall,  having  failed  to 
secure  an  entry  ticket  from 
his  local  Conservative 
association,  Skipton  and 
Ripon. 

A Conservative  Central 
Office  spokesman  said  be 
would  have  been  welcome 
but  he  had  allowed  his 
membership  to  lapse  and 
was  ineligible:  "It  is  not 
that  we  want  to  stifle  a de- 
bate. In  fact  we  would  have 


welcomed  his  views.  What 
he  is  saying  la  not  invalid. 
It  is  a just  a bit  extreme  the 
way  he  is  going  about  it” 

Dr  Gregory  objects  to  the 
ballot  Mr  Hague  has  held  to 
endorse  both,  his  election  as 
leader  and  his  planned 
overhaul  of  the  party.  Mr 
Hague  has  secured  a good 
majority,  though  the  num- 
ber of  members  returning 
ballots  was  low. 

Dr  Gregory  criticised  the 
ballot  as  wholly  inade- 
quate; “The  time  is  over  for 
the  voluntary  party  to  go 
cap  In  hand  asking  for  a bit 
of  a say  in  the  voting  pro- 
cess. This  is  not  a sound 
basis  on  which  to  take  the 
party  forward.** 

He  argued  that  absten-  1 
ttons  should  count  against  i 
Mr  Hague,  rather  than  sim- 
ply being  disregarded.  “If  a 
football  captain  says  back 
me  or  sack  me,  and  his 
team  don’t  put  their  himH« 


up,  then  he  considers  him- 
self sacked.  Abstentions 
should  be  counted  as  ‘nos’.” 

He  said  alternative  candi- 
dates in  the  ballot  would 
have  exposed  “the  flaws  in 
his  [Mr  Hague’s]  argum- 
ents”. 

Dr  Gregory,  aged  41.  who 
earned  millions  from  the 
sale  of  his  family  business 
last  year  and  who  had  been 
a party  member  for  seven 
years,  is  offering  to  fimd 
the  creation  of  a centra- 
lised party  membership 
list,  which  ironically  Is  one 
of  the  reforms  being  put  - 
forward  by  Mr  Hague.  He 
also  wants  a new  leader- 
rftip  contest  run  Indepen- 
dently of  Conservative  Cen- 
tral Office. 

The  millionaire  said  he 
was  not  necessarily  op- 
posed to  Mr  Hague  loading 
the  party,  "i  just  want  the 
iwrty  membership  squarely 
listened  to,”  he  said. 
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News  in  brief 


BRITAIN  5 


British  nanny’; 
trial  begins 

^British 


Football  disaster  inquiry 
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Intelligence  choice 

GCHQ.  wSteSu  sourees 

interests,  political,  military,  or  economic”.  It  liaises  with  the 
S?1!^^?8611^165  ^ ** foreign  countries,  notably  the  US,  Can- 
ada, Australia  and  New  Zealand.  — RichardNorton-Taylor 

Holidaymakers  returning 

THE  first  of 7,000 British  holidaymakers  stranded  abroad  after 
their  travel  company  collapsed  flew  back  to  Britain  last  night 
Others  wffl  be  able  to  complete  their  Mediterranean  breaks  while 
those  who  had  booked  future  holidays  wUl  get  fall  refunds. 

Tjte  flights  have  been  organised  by  the  Civil  Aviation  Author- 
ity after  Turkey  holiday  specialists  SunTours  ceased  trading  on 
Sunday.  AH  those  abroad  or  who  have  booked  future  holidays  are 
covered  by  the  company's  air  travel  operators'  licence  bond.  “We 
are  arranging  alternative  flights  for  those  affected,  as  well  as 
inviting  those  who  have  made  bookings,  to  apply  for  a full 
refund,”  said  a CAA  spokesman. 

Hindley  prison  move 

'MOORS  murderer  Myra  Hindley  has  won  a transfer  to  a new  jail 
. to  make  it  easier  for  her  to  receive  visitors,  it  emerged  yesterday. 
Hindley,  aged  54.  has  been  moved  from  the  high  security  female 
wing  at  Durham  prison  to  Highpoint,  in  Suffolk. 

Under  Prison  Service  rules,  long-term  inmates  can  accumulate 
visiting  orders  so  they  can  be  used  at  a jail  closer  to  the  prisoner’s 
family  or  friends.  The  transfer  is  temporary  and  once  Hindley's 
vlstting  entitlement  is  used  up  she  will  be  returned  to  Durham. 


RN  recruits 
’humiliated’ 
in  initiation 


Hillsboro’ 
judge 
apologises 
for  quip 


Martin  Wafeowrtght 


Lord  Justice  Stuart-Smith  in  Liverpool  yesterday:  he  ‘very  much  regrets’  an  off-the-cuff  comment  to  a victim’s  father 


THE  latest  Hillsbor- 
ough inquiry  suffered 
a serious  setback  yes- 
terday when  the  judge 
in  charge  appalled  victims' 
families  with  an  off-the-cuff 
quip. 

Lord  Justice  Stuart-Smith 
apologised  immediately,  but 
his  open-mindedness  in  an  af- 
fair that  has  Involved  so 
many  Haims  of  cover-ups  and 
preconceptions  was  left  in 
disarray. 

The  69-year-old  veteran  of 
the  Coart  of  Appeal,  whose 
other  duties  include  monitor- 
ing the  secret  services,  made 
the  gaffe  on  his  first  visit  to 
Liverpool,  home  to  most  of 
the  96  fains  crushed  to  death  at 
the  FA  Cup  semi-final  in 
April  1989. 

Greeting  Phil  Hammond, 
whose  teenage  son.  Phillip, 
was  among  those  who  died  on 
the  terraces,  he  asked  if  other 
families  were  going  to  turn  up 
late  “like  Liverpool  tens”. 

The  reference  to  a central 
controversy  — the  delay  in 
getting  Liverpool  supporters 
into  the  stand  — left  Mr  Ham- 
mond and  colleagues  from  the 
Hillsborough  Families  Sup- 
port Group  speechless.  Mr 
Hammond  said:  “1  just 
walked  away.  I still  can’t  be- 
lieve that  remark.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  neutral. 

“It’s  the  first  time  he’s  met 
the  families,  and  he’s  coming 
out  with  comments  like  that 
Tm  totally  appalled." 

The  chairman  of  the  sup- 
port group,  Trevor  Hicks, 
whose  two  daughters  died  at 
Hillsborough,  said  that  the 
blunder  jeopardised  the  ‘lo- 
cused  scrutiny”  of  alleged 
new  evidence  ordered  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  Jack  Straw, 
in  June. 

Families  have  placed  enor- 
mous emotional  stakes  on  the 
exercise.  They  hope  it  will 
lead  to  a court  hearing,  an  un- 
equivocal allocation  of  blame, 
and  the  overturning  of  an  in- 
quest verdict  of  accidental 
death. 

Mr  Hammond  said:  “My- 
self; 2 think  it’s  black  and 
white.  But  we  want  to  put  the 
evidence  before  a Jury  and  let 
them  make  up  their  minds." 
Mr  Hicks,  who  arrived  for 


the  meeting  at  Merseyside 

Maritime  Museum  after  the 
incident  said:  ‘The  very  first 
question  we  will  be  asking  the 
Judge  this  morning  is,  does 
his  remark  reflect  his  feel- 
ings? — otherwise  we  won’t 
be  carrying  on." 

The  judge,  educated  at  Rad- 
ley and  Cambridge,  acted 
promptly  to  mend  fences, 
apologising  unreservedly  to 
Mr  Hammond  personally  and 
the  families  in  general  at  the 
private  meeting.  Although  de- 
scribed by  a barrister  col- 
league as  “not  someone  who 
provokes  mirth  on  the 
bench”,  he  comes  from  a gen- 
eration of  judges  known  for 
often  baffling  humorous 
asides  during  trials. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
Home  Office,  which  expects 
the  judge’s  report  before 
Christmas,  said:  "He  has  apol- 
ogised to  everybody  con- 
cerned, and  made  it  very 
clear  he  has  not  made  up  his 
mind  about  the  outcome  of 
the  scrutiny.  He’s  come  to 
Liverpool  to  listen.  He  very 
much  regrets  making  this  off- 
the-cuff  comment.” 

He  will  stay  in  Liverpool 
two  days  longer  to  collect  in- 
formation gathered  by  rela- 
tives about  the  disaster,  and 
particularly  the  role  of  South 
Yorkshire  police.  He  will  go 
on  to  examine  other  evidence, 
from  closed  circuit  TV  moni- 
tors at  the  Sheffield  Wednes- 
day ground  and  from  a doctor 
who  treated  dying  victims 
well  after  the  cut-off  time  on 
evidence  at  the  Hillsborough 
inquest,  imposed  on  the 
grounds  that  those  involved 
were  already  dead. 

The  judge  was  shown  CCTV 
footage  in  London  last  week 
by  victims’  relatives  who  ar- 
gue that  the  build-up  of  a po- 
tential crush  was  clearly  visi- 
ble well  before  the  disaster. 

Yesterday  he  declined  to 
answer  questions  outside  the 
museum  but  said:  “I  realise  it 
must  be  an  extremely  harrow- 
ing experience  to  relive  the 
terrible  events  of  April  15 
1989,  but  I want  to  have  as  full 
an  opportunity  as  possible  to 
hear  from  Camilles  and  indi- 
viduals who  want  to  put  their 
cases  to  me,  and  ascertain 
whether  there  is  any  fresh 
evidence  relevant  to  my 
scrutiny." 


DsnrM  PaUstor 


rWO  young  naval 
recruits  were  sub- 
jected to  a grotesque 
series  of  assaults  and 
niliations  during 
nken  initiation  ritual, 
irt  martial  heard 


ight  junior  ratings 
ded  guilty  to  a total  of  22 
■ges  of  assault,  indecent 
ult  and  conduct  prejudi- 
to  good  order  following 
incident  aboard  the  de- 
fer HMS  Southampton  on 
112.  . M 
immander  Nick  Hawkins, 
prosecutor,  told  the  court 
dal  at  HMS  Nelson  in 
smouth  that  the  two  sail- 
— who  cannot  be  named 
egal  reasons  — were  sub- 

d to  a sickening  and 
leful  array  of  practical 
; on  the  mess  deck  while 
hip  was  docked  in  Oman. 
te  of  the  sailors,  who  had 
eased  poie  inserted  Info 
anus,  suffered  serious 
tal  damage.-  _ . 
r Hawkins  said:  “The  ln- 
lts  involving  these  men 
way  beyond  horseplay 
amount  to  criminal  of- 
■s  with  neither  consent- 
n any  way  to  what  hap- 
i” 

sran  Fuller,  18,  Antony 
inson,  25.  James  Row- 
20,  Gary  .Weston,  21, 
dair  Whall,  22.  Lee  SMfc 
23,  all  operator  mechan- 
rere  charged  with  twelve 
ce&  Former  able  seaman 
ad  Thomson,  27,  and  act- 
jperato  r mechanic  Car- 
Jones,  25.  faced  nine 
AU  eight  admitted 


sailors’  ordeal  began 
ae  was  stuck  down  to  a 
Ith  strong  black  mask- 
ie.  Commander  Haw- 
iald:  “During  the 
; he  ended  up  on  his 
10*  the  table  on  top  of 
n*s  then  sat  on  the 
nning  him  down  while 
poured  beer  over  his 

shorts  were  then 
pwn  over  his  buttocks 
was  ’queened’  by  a 


number  of  personnel  includ- 
ing Rowlands.  •Queening'  is 
the  term  used  to  describe 
people  placing  their  naked 
buttocks  against  the  foce  of 
their  victim.” 

He  also  had  a beer  can 
forced  between  his  buttocks, 
and  then  photographs  were 
taken.  The  eight  took  it  in 
turns  to  slap  him  hard  on  the 
backside.  One  of  them  wrote 
“Stokers  are  Faggots"  on  his 
back. 

After  the  first  recruit  even- 
tually managed  to  free  him- 
self from  the  table  he  was  con- 
gratulated for  his 
performance  and  given  more 
beer  as  a reward.  “He  didn’t 
want  to  seem  intimidated  and 
stayed  in  the  mess  to  see  off 
his  beer." 

The  second  recruit  was 
fhon  ordered  to  go  to  the  mess 
where  he  was  bound  hand 
and  foot  with  rope,  and  mask- 
ing tape  was  stuck  across  ms 
mouth.  He  was  subjected  to  a 
series  of  similar  attacks 

which  left  him  feeling  physi- 

rally  HI-  , 

“He  was  then  positioned 
with  his  back  on  the  mess 
seat  and  his  anus  expose. 
Jones  appeared  with  what  he 
called  a ’doodle  bug*  — sp 
item  of  cleaning  gear  consist- 
ing of  a metal  pole  with  a rub- 
ber bandle. 

“Whall  produced  some  Vas- 
eline which  he  spread  on  the 

handle."  . . 

The  recruit  was  then  inde- 
cently assaulted  with  the 
pole.  Eventually  senior  rat- 
ing arrived  in  the  mess  and 

dftflis  to  senior  officers  the 
following  day. 

One  of  them  was  so  badly 
effected  he  burst  into  tears. 
Both  men  had  suffered  minor 
cots  and  bruises-  ^ 

“The  second  man  suffered 
no  lasting  physical 
but  he  was  effected  m^tejl^ 
He  couldn’t  sleep  and  felt 

abletowalktothe^owerOT 

bathroom  alone,  said  car 

Hawkins.  _ ...  __ 

“His  recoflectons  of  the 
deal  he  suffered  made  him 
feel  physically  sjcfc 
The  case  continues.  i 


Ban  for  cruelty 
at  Gucci  stud 


Owen  Bowcott 


PENELOPE  Armstrong, 
the  girlfriend  of  the  for- 
mer fashion  empire  ex- 
ecutive Paolo  Gucci,  .was  yes- 
terday banned  from  keeping 
horses  for  five  years  after 
emaciated  thoroughbreds 
were  found  dying  on  his  West 
Sussex  stud  term. 

Armstrong,  aged  28,  the 
mother  of  two  of  Mr  Gucci’s 
children,  admitted  11  charges 
of  causing  unnecessary  suf- 
fering to  animals  and  was  or- 
dered to  pay  £15,570  compen- 
sation to  the  RSPCA  and  costs 
Of  £5,640. 

Two  other  charges  were  dis- 
missed. Most  of  the  mis- 
treated horses  were  colts  but 
three  were  fillies.  One  horse 
died  and  six  had  to  be  put 
down.  Horsham  magistrates' 
court  bad  earlier  beard  Arm- 
strong had  received  a written 
caution  in  1994  for  a similar 
offence  regarding  an  Arab 
stallion. 

David  Buck,  prosecuting, 
said  the  horses  were  emaci- 
ated, had  diarrhoea  and  were 
listless.  One  had  sores  and 
two  had  to  be  carried  to  a 
transporter.  Post  mortems  on 
those  put  down  found  they 
were  badly  malnourished. 

Sonicka,  a two-year-old 
filly,  bad  to  be  killed  on  the 
spot  after  she  collapsed.  She 


was  emaciated,  and  a vet  esti- 
mated she  had  probably  eaten 
nothing  for  two  weeks. 

After  the  hearing  RSPCA 
inspector  Carroll  Lamport 
said  he  would  have  liked  a far 
longer  ban.  ] 

Mr  Buck  told  the  court  the 
horses  were  kept  at  the  stud 
form,  formerly  owned  by  Mr 
Gucci.  The  grandson  of  the 
founder  of  toe  fashion  empire 
had  died  in  1995  shortly  after 
being  made  bankrupt 
Armstrong  had  been  living 
in  a house  associated  with  the 
stud  and  there  was  an  agree- 
ment that  she  would  continue 
to  run  the  stud  under  the 
supervision  of  receivers. 

She  bred  horses,  advertised 
in  the  Arab  Horse  Society 
News,  and  was  given  discre- 
tion about  how  stud  earnings 
were  spent  An  agreement 
was  made  that  a vet  would 
check  the  horses  regularly. 

In  December  last  year  a vet 
was  called  to  see  a badly  ema- 
ciated pony.  It  died  within  a 
week,  despite  advice  on  how 
it  should  be  nursed  and  fed_ 
RSFCA  officers  acting  on  a 
tip-off  went  to  the  stud  on 
January  2 and  took  away  a 
number  erf  the  animals  which 
were  in  very  poor  condition. 

Armstrong  blamed  the 
problem  on  a lack  of  money, 
but  agreed  there  had  been 
offhrs  of  help  from  the  RSPCA 
and  the  receivers. 


Impotence  danger  warning 
about  prostate  screening 


m NATIONAL  screening 
/^programme  for  prostate 
cancer  based  on  today's  unre- 
liable tests  would  provoke 

anxiety  and  leave  one  in  three 

elderly  men  feeing  the  pros- 
pect of  impotence  or  inconti- 
nence as  a result  of  treatment, 
a leading  cancer  expert 
warned  yesterday,  writes 
ChrisMihiU. 

Nick  Day,  of  the  Institute  erf 
Public  Health,  Cambridge, 
said  It  would  be  unthinkable 
for  the  health  service  to  intro- 
duce prostate  cancer  screen- 
ing now,  although  trials  were 
under  way  in  the  US  and 
Europe 

Professor  Day  told  a press 
conference  in  London,  orga- 
nised by  Bacup,  the  cancer 
advice  charity,  that  up  to  half 


of  men  over  70  would  have  a 
small  amount  of  prostate  can- 
cer, but  for  most  it  would  not 
develop. 

"Tests  that  picked  up  even 
a moderate  proportion  of 
these  cancers  would  identify 
many  men  who  appeared 
likely  to  develop,  disease  or 
die,  but  the  treatment  has 
serious  side  effects,  including 
impotence  and  incontinence, 

“A  mass  screening  pro- 
gramme for  prostate  cancer  is 
likely  to  lead  to  30  per  cent  of 
the  male  population  becom- 
ing impotent  or  incontinent, 
with  little  effect  on  the  can- 
cer. The  NBS  should  cer- 
tainly resist  prostate  screen- 
ing until  there  is  good 
evidence  it  brings  benefits.” 
Prof  Day  said. 


‘No  dying  message’  from  Diana 


Nurse  claimed  by  Fayed  to  have 
heard  last  words  ‘does  not  exist’ 


Jon  Henley  In  Parts 


THE  Paris  hospital  that 
tried  to  save  the  life  of 
Diana,  Princess  of 
Wales,  after  her  total  car 
crash  said  yesterday  that  she 
had  not  uttered  any  dying 
words,  and  that  the  nurse 
who  allegedly  passed  a mes- 
sage to  Mohamed  A1  Fayed 

did  not  exist 

“It  is  absolutely  untrue  that 
the  princess  said  anything 
here  before  she  died,”  said 
Thierry  Meresse.  communica- 
tions director  at  the  Pitie  Sal- 
petriere  hospital.  "I  am  sorry, 
but  she  did  not  regain  con- 
sciousness." 


Mr  A1  Fayed,  whose  son 
Dodi  was  also  killed  in  the 
August  31  crash,  claimed  ear- 
lier that  he  had  been  told  Di- 
ana’s last  words  by  a nurse  at 
the  hospital  and  had  relayed 
them  to  a close  friend  of  the 
princess  whom  he  declined  to 
name. 

But  Mr  Meresse  said:  “1  can 
only  assume  that  a nurse’s 
name  was  given  to  make  the 
story  seem  more  likely,  but 
no  nurse  of  that  name  works 
at  the  Pitie  Salpetriere. 

“There  is  a nurse  with  the 
same  surname,  but  she  works 
in  a completely  different  de- 
partment and  would  not  have 
been  anywhere  near  the 
princess." 


Mr  A1  Fayed’s  spokesman, 
Michael  Cole,  told  a press 
conference  on  the  eve  of  Di- 
ana’s ftmeral  that  the  Ritz 
Hotel  owner  had  been  “vouch- 
safed the  princess's  final 
words  and  requests”  and  had 
passed  them  on  to  “the  appro- 
priate person”. 

He  said  yesterday:  “Mr  A1 
Fayed  acted  properly  and  in  a 
responsible  manner.  He  dis- 
charged the  duty  he  had,  he 
will  never  say  another  word 
about  this  matter.  That’s  the 
end  of  it” 

He  said  Mr  A1  Fayed  was 
the  first  person  from  Britain 
to  arrive  at  the  hospital  and 
“obviously  believed  what  be 
was  told". 

Mr  Meresse  declined  to  say 
why  he  had  waited  until  now 
to  deny  Mr  A1  Fayed’s  asser- 
tions, but  the  hospital  is  be- 
lieved to  have  held  off  to 


avoid  any  controversy  before 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  crash, 
the  bodyguard  Trevor  Rees- 
Jones,  flew  borne  to  Britain 
last  Friday. 

After  attempts  to  revive  the 
princess  were  abandoned,  her 
body  was  moved  to  the  first 
floor  of  the  hospital  and 
police  sealed  off  the  area.  Mr 
Meresse  said. 

He  himself  had  admitted 
the  British  consul  general,  Di- 
ana's valet  and  other  palace 
officials  to  see  the  body. 

The  hospital's  first  direct 
contact  with  the  A1  Fayed 
family  bad  come  soon  after- 
wards, when  Mr  A1  Fayed’s 
lawyers  telephoned  asking  if 
they  could  visit  Mr  Rees- 
Jones. 

Mr  Meresse  said  the  hospi- 
tal and  the  British  Embassy 
in  Paris  both  rejected  the 
request. 


Queen’s  visit  cloaked  in  protocol 


Suzanne  Gofcfanberg 
in  Islamabad 


THE  Queen,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  arrives  in 
Islamabad  today  to  help 
Pakistan  and  India  cele- 
brate 50  years  of  indepen- 
dence. her  first  foreign  tour 
giwM  the  death  of  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales. 

The  Queen  begins  the  12- 
day  visit  by  exchanging 
decorations  with  the  Paki- 
stani president,  Farooq 
Leghari. 

“This  visit  probably  will 
be  very  high  on  ceremony 
and  on  addressing  people  in 
urban  areas,”  said  Mahbub 
ul-Haq,  a Pakistani  econo- 
mist, former  finance  minis- 
ter and  author  of  Human 


Development  in  South  Asia. 
“There  is  very  little  contact 
in  terms  of  Pakistan’s  real 
life,  which  is  in  the  rural 

areas,  or  in  terms  of  the 
poorest  people.” 

The  Queen  last  visited  the 
country  in  1961.  travelling, 
as  she  will  today,  in  an 
open,  horse-drawn  carriage 
down  avenues  bedecked 
with  brightly  coloured  ban- 
ners. She  was  last  in  India 
in  1983.  during  the  Com- 
monwealth heads  of  gov- 
ernment meeting. 

With  more  than  half  of 
Pakistan’s  135  million 
people  aged  under  21,  few 
have  memories  of  the 
Queen’s  earlier  visit,  and 
she  has  been  supplanted  in 
the  affections  of  a younger 
generation.  Princess  Diana 
visited  Lahore  last  May  and 


in  February  1996,  as  a guest 
of  the  cricketer  Imran 
Khan.  She  endeared  herself 
to  Pakistanis  by  adopting 
local  dress  and  by  cradling 
a dying  eight-year-old  at  a 
cancer  hospital. 

“The  Queen  is  not  as  pop- 
ular as  Diana  because  Di- 
ana was  working  for  poor 
people  all  over  the  world,” 
said  Malik  Kamran.  aged 
20,  a clerk  in  a second-hand 
bookshop  in  Islamabad. 
“The  Queen  is  only  in 
England." 

The  Queen  is  also  to  visit 
Lahore  for  a banqnet 
hosted  by  the  prime  minis- 
ter, Nawaz  Sharif,  and  to 
see  the  national  arts  col- 
lege. She  will  travel  there 
on  Thursday  after  spending 
a few  hours  in  Pakistan’s 
largest  city,  Karachi. 


After  a weekend  retreat 
in  the  hill  resort  of  Murree, 
she  will  move  on  to  India. 
She  Is  to  visit  New  Delhi, 
Amritsar's  Golden  Temple, 
a movie  lot  in  the  southern 
city  of  Madras,  and  Cochin, 
home  to  India’s  oldest 
Christian  and  Jewish  com- 
munities, in  Kerala.  The 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  has  sep- 
arate itineraries. 

In  a nod  towards  the 
changing  times,  the  Queen 
will  pay  a half-hour  visit  to 
a charitable  society  in  New 
Delhi.  Pressures  of  time 
and  security  ruled  out  a 
visit  to  the  slums  where  the 
Delhi  Brotherhood  Society 
works  among  steet  urchins 
and  lepers.  Instead,  she 
will  view  a photo  and 
handicraft  exhibit  In  the  so- 
ciety's library. 


Dolce  and  Gabbana  fell  to 
pieces,  Gucci  “The  loafer9 
lived  up  to  his  nickname 
and  the  crowd  chanted 
“Boring,  boring  Armani” 

The  alternative  countdown  to  Rome 
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Croats  surrender  lor  trial  I Tamil  Tigers  resist 

government  attack 


World  news  in  brief 


Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn 


ONE  OF  Bosnia's 
most  wanted  sus- 
pected war  crimi- 
nals. Dario  Kor- 
dic.  a senior  Croat 
political  leader  and  warlord, 
was  behind  bars  in  The 
Hague  last  night  after  surren- 
dering with  nine  other  Croat 
indictees  to  the  international 
war  crimes  tribunal 
The  surrender  of  the  W Bos- 
nian Croats,  indicted  mostly 
In  connection  with  the  mur- 
der of  hundreds  of  Muslim  ci- 
vilians in  central  Bosnia  in 
1993,  represented  a coup  for , 
the  tribunal  and  followed  in- 
tense American  pressure  on  | 
the  regime  of  the  Croatian  i 
president,  Franjo  Tudjman. 

Mr  Kordic.  aged  36,  a pro- 1 
t£ge  of  the  Croatian  defence 
minister  and  virulent  nation- 
alist Gojko  Susak.  was  a mili- 
tary commander  appointed  by 
Zagreb  to  bead  the  Bosnian 
wing  or  Mr  Tudjman ’s  ruling 
nationalist  party. 


Mr  Kordic  and  another  mil- 
itary chief,  Tihomlr  Blasklc. 
were  Indicted  in  1995  on 
charges  of  commanding  the 
ethnic  cleansing  campaign 
against  Muslims  in  central 
Bosnia's  Lasva  Valley  in  1993. 
Be  is  also  held  responsible  for 
some  of  the  worst  atrocities  of 
the  42-month  Bosnian  war  — 
notably  the  massacre  of  120 


Dario  Kordic,  a former 
Croatian  mOKaiy 
commander  In  Bosnia 
now  m custody  at 
The  Hague,  Is  accused 
of  some  of  the  worst 
atrocities  of  the 
42-month  war,  including 
the  massacre  of  1 20 
Muslims  in  the  village  of 
Ahmid  in  April  1993. 
British  troops  found 
women  and  children 
burned  alive 


Muslim  civilians  in  the  cen- 
tral Bosnian  village  of  Ahmlci 
in  April  1993.  British  troops 
under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nel Bob  Stewart  found  women 
and  children  burned  alive  in 
their  cellars. 

The  charge  sheet  In  The 
Hague  says  of  the  Ahmlci 
massacre:  “Every  Muslim 
house  in  the  village  was 


I burned,  and  many  unarmed 
Muslim  civilians  were  delib- 
erately and  systematically 
shot . . . Before  the  attack  on 
April  16,  Muslims  were  356 
! out  of  a total  population  of 
466.  After  the  attack  no  Musr 
lims  were  left  in  the  village." 

The  arrest  of  Mr  Kordic,  the 
most  senior  political  figure  to 
have  been  taken  into  custody, 
is  a fillip  to  the  teams  of  inter- 
national prosecutors,  investi- 
gators and  lawyers  working 
to  bring  the  Balkans'  most  no- 
torious figures  to  court 
The  arrival  of  the  10  yester- 
day from  the  Adriatic  port  of 
Split  almost  doubles  tliG  nmu- 
ber  of  those  being  held  or  al- 
ready tried,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  Croats. 

Speaking  in  Paris  of  a “very 
important  step”,  die  United 
States  defence  secretary,  Wil- 
liam Cohen,  said  the  surren- 
ders “should  send  a strong  I 
signal''  that  war  criminals  in  I 
the  former  Yugoslavia  must 
be  brought  to  justice. 

But  there  is  a glaring  con- 
trast between  Croatian  and 


| Serbian  cooperation  with  the 
| tribunal  — 57  of  the  78  people 
known  to  be  indicted  are 
Serbs.  Prosecutors  also  have 

a secret  list  of  Indictees. 

The  most  wanted  men,  the 
Bosnian  Serb  political  and 
military  chiefs  Radovan  Kar- 
adzic and  Ratko  Mladic, 
remain  defiantly  at  large  and 
the  Yugoslav  president,  Slo- 
bodan Milosevic,  spurns  co- 
operation with  the  trlbunaL 

As  Mr  Kordic  took  up  his 
cell  in  Schevenlngen  last 
night,  -Vojifdav  Seselj,  a rabid 
Serbian  warlord,  bad  come 
close  to  becoming  Serbian 
president  after  Sunday’s  run- 
off election.  Mr  Seselj,  who 
ran  a well-armed  militia,  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  the  Cro- 
atian town  of  Vukovar  in  1991 
and  has  long  openly  advo- 
cated racist  violence. 

Before  the  surrender  of  Mr 
Kordic' a group,  there  were  ar- 
guments and  negotiations  over 
the  speediness  of  their  trials. 
Hie  tribunal  ban  only  one 
courtroom,  is  short  of  funds, 
and  Is  hard-pressed  to  accom- 


modate all  those  in  custody. 

The  Foreign  Secretary, 
Robin  Cook,  welcomed  the 
news  and  said  the  trials  were 
“crucial  to  a lasting  peace  in 
Bosnia”.  But  he  and  US  offi- 
cials have  spoken  increas- 
ingly of  bolding  trials  in  dif- 
ferent venues  to  expedite 
proceedings. 

Mr  Kordic's  fellow  indictee, 
Mr  Blaskic,  Is  already  on  trial 
and  the  case  could  run  for 
months,  if  not  years.  The  Cro- 
atian government  is  refusing 
to  hand  over  crucial  defence 
ministry  documents  relating 
to  Mr  Blaskic,  but  the  Eordlc 
case  pQujd  shied  light  on  the 
dose  links  between  the  Za- 
greb regime  and  its  proxies  in 
Bosnia. 

“Today's  very  positive  de- 
velopment signals  a new  de- 
termination by  the  Croatian 
government  and  Bosnian 
, Croat  leaders ...  to  fulfil  thelr 
responslblities  with  regard  to 
the  implementation  of  the 
| Dayton  accord,”  said  Robert 
Gdbard,  Washington’s  Bal- 
kan envoy. 


Troops  estimated  that  ISO  rebds  were 
killed.  . . _ . nr  I rwii.g  aHmnpaH 


Reports  link 
ex-ministers  to 
Riviera  murder 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 

TWO  rightwing  former 
ministers  have  been 
linked  to  the  murder  of 
a Riviera  woman  MP,  Vann 
Fiat,  who  was  gunned  down 
near  her  home  at  Hyeres 
three  years  ago.  The  alleged 
link  appears  in  a book  pub- 
lished yesterday,  which  fo- 
cuses on  land-dealing  along 
the  Mediterranean  coast. 

Although  the  book  does  not 
name  the  two  ministers,  mag- 
azines. including  the  right- 
wing  Minute  and  the  leftwing 
Marianne,  attempted  to  end 
speculation  on  their  alleged 
identity  by  naming  the  for- 
mer defence  minister,  Fran- 
cois Leotard  and  the  mayor  of 
Marseille,  Jean-daude  Gau- 
din,  key  figures  in  the  Union 
for  French  Democracy  (UDF). 

While  Minute  fuelled  the 
theory  that  the  two  men,  who 
served  with  Gaullist-led  gov- 
ernments. could  be  impli- 
cated. Marianne  said  that  evi- 
dence in  the  book  amounted 
to  “total  fantasy". 

Spokesmen  for  the  politi- 
cians declined  to  comment  on 
the  allegations,  maintaining 
the  attitude  they  have  taken 
since  the  investigative 
weekly.  Le  Canard  En  chain  e, 
first  printed  allegations  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Its  reporter,  Andre  Rou- 
geot,  and  a Marseille  col- 
league, Michel  Verne,  have 
added  to  the  revelations  in 
the  book,  1’ Affaire  Yann  Piat 
The  book  attempts  to  detail 
UDF  leaders'  alleged  connec- 
tions with  the  local  under- 
world. In  the  book,  the  minis- 
ters  are  identified  only  as  { 
Encornet  and  Trottinette  but 
accompanying  descriptions 
make  them  recognisable  as 
Mr  Leotard  and  Mr  Goodin. 


French  endorse 
toothless  press 


Jon  Henley  in  Paris 

OFTEN  criticised  for 
its  lack  of  free  and 
fearless  reporting, 
the  French  press  yesterday 
won  some  backing  from  Its 
readers:  according  to  a new 
survey,  more  than  three- 
quarters  believe  investiga- 
tive journalism  is  unethical 
and  newspapers  should  not 
publish  anything  secret  at 
alL 

“If  you  believe  surveys, 
this  is  a fairly  depressing 
one."  said  Claude  Angeli, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  coun- 
try’s most  respected  inves- 
tigative publication.  Le 
Canard  Enchaln6.  “But  I 
think  It  probably  reflects 
more  of  a reflex  respect  for 
the  establishment  than 
anything  else:  when  the  in- 
formation is  published, 
people  want  to  read  it.  We 
have  certainly  never  suf- 
fered from  doing  serious  in- 
vestigative reporting.'’ 

The  poll,  carried  out  by 
the  CSA  agency,  showed 
77  per  cent  of  French  read- 
ers thought  It  was  “abnor- 
mal** for  newsapers  to 
reveal  Information  about 
legal  investigations,  which 
in  France  are  routinely  de- 
clared confidential  by  pros- 
ecuting magistrates. 

Some  79  per  cent  of  the 
1,005  people  surveyed  felt 
newspapers  should  not 
print  the  names  of  suspects 
in  legal  cases,  a similar  per- 
centage said  they  thought 
no  confidential  documents 
of  any  kind  should  be  pub- 


lished. and  70  per  cent  said 
journalists  did  not  respect 
the  principle  of  innocent 
until  proved  guilty. 

Conservative  voters,  as 
might  be  expected,  were 
tougher  on  the  press  than 
socialist  sympathisers,  bat 
the  survey  also  said  readers 
aged  between  18  and  34 
were  most  concerned  about 
excesses. 

“Young  people  were 
much  more  severe  than 
their  elders  towards  the 
media,  throughout  the 
poll.”  said  the  daily  Le 
Monde,  which  published 
some  of  the  findings. 

Pierre-Henri  Bourgoin.  a 
Paris  media  studies  profes- 
sor, said:  “I  think  there 
was  a harsher  reaction  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  Prin- 
cess Diana.  The  young  tend 
to  react  more  emotionally. 
But  the  public  are  not  used 
to  the  investigative  report- 
ing common  in  America 
and  Britain.  The  French 
press  is  traditionally  stron- 
ger on  style  and  polemic." 

The  survey  showed  read- 
ers were  cynical  about  jour- 
nalistic practice:  84  per 
cent  believed  reporters 
never  checked  their  facts, 
and  72  per  cent  thought 
newspapers  were  inter- 
ested “above  all  In  Increas- 
ing sales”. 

But  despite  their  com- 
plaints, 87  per  cent  agreed 
the  public  would  not  know 
the  truth  about  some  scan- 
dals without  journalists’ 
efforts,  and  only  36  per  cent 
favoured  tougher  press 
laws. 


m i 


Speculation  on  the  exis- 
tence of  underworld  links 
with  prominent  Mediterra- 
nean politicians  increased  at 
the  weekend  with  the  death  oF 
Andre  Isoardo.  a UDF 
regional  councillor  who  was 
Found  dead  in  his  car  with 
four  bullet  wounds.  Police 
suspect  suicide  but  the  Inci- 1 
dent  has  recalled  another  I 
mysterious  suicide  two  years 
ago,  just  after  Piat’s  death.  1 

Fernand  Saincene.  who  had  I 
close  links  with  the  Marseille 
city  hall  and  the  UDF,  was 
found  asphyxiated  in  his  car 
alongside  his  brother.  Sain- 
cen&  had  been  reportedly 
asked  to  keep  secret  docu- 
ments discovered  by  Flat, 
who  left  the  National  Front  to 
join  the  UDF. 

Piat’s  death  coincided  with 
another  investigation  that  led 
to  corruption  charges  against 
the  former  UDF  mayor  of 
Toulon,  Maurice  Arreckx, 
who  is  now  in  prison.  After 
Piat  was  shot  by  a motorcy- 
clist, police  arrested  local 
gang  members  and  said  that 
the  murder  was  non -political. 

The  Riviera  journalists’ 
claims  will  intensify  press 
speculation  that  inquiries 
into  Plat’s  death  were  deliber- 
ately bungled,  and  that  politi- 
cal links  were  ignored.  The 
book  claims  a former  army 
intelligence  service  general 
living  in  the  area  told  the 
authors  Piat  had  stumbled  on 
details  of  a vast  illegal  land 
operation  involving  disused 
military  training  grounds 
around  Frejus.  the  seaside 
town  of  which  Mr  Ltatard 
was  mayor  until  last  month. 

Mr  Rougeot  said  he  was 
convinced  that  Piat  was  killed 
because  she  had  evidence 
linking  politicians  with  the 
Riviera  mafia,  which  had  an 
Interest  in  the  land  deals. 


Demanding  the  death  penalty  for  Basque  separatists,  rightwingers  yesterday  stand  behind  a mock  cemetery  for  ETA 
victims  near  the  Madrid  supreme  court,  where  23  members  of  ETA’s  political  wing  are  on  trial  photograph:  desmond  boylan 


ETA  party 
fails  to 
dislodge 
trial  judge 


THE  trial  of  23  leaders  of 
Herrl  Batasuna,  political 
wing  of  the  Basque  separatist 
group  ETA.  was  delayed  yes- 
terday after  defence  lawyers 
asked  for  a supreme  court  | 
judge  to  be  withdrawn,  turtles 
Adela  Gooch  in  Madrid.  \ 


They  argued  that  Judge 
Augusto  de  Vega  could  be  in- 
fluenced by  his  daughter,  an 
interior  ministry  employee. 
But  the  motion  was  rejected 
and  the  case  rescheduled  for 
Monday. 

The  defendants  are 


charged  with  condoning 
terrorism  and  could  receive 
sentences  of  up  to  eight  years 
if  convicted. 

Armoured  personnel  carri- 
ers were  deployed  near  the 
court  after  violent  reactions 
to  the  hearing. 


Hitler's  saviour  dies  unrepentant 


ten  Traynor  In  Bonn 

Otto  ernst  remer, 
the  unrepentant  racist 
and  key  Nazi  officer 
who  helped  salvage  the  Third 
Reich  for  Adolf  Hitler  in  1944, 
died  at  the  weekend  aged  85 
in  Marbelia.  Spain,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

As  a Wehrmacht  major  In 
charge  or  a crack  Berlin 
guard  battalion  in  July  1944, 
he  played  a fortuitous  but 
critical  role  in  thwarting  the 
assassination  attempt  against 
Hitler,  and  the  officers'  revolt 
against  the  Nazi  elite,  led  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Count 
Klaus  Philip  Schenk  von 
Stauffenberg. 

In  the  1950s.  Remer  helped 
found  a neo-Nazi  party.  He 
was  given  a jail  term  by  a 
German  court  and  fled  to 
Egypt  before  returning  under 
an  amnesty. 

Unapologetlc  to  the  end, 
and  bristling  with  pride  at  his 
role  in  suppressing  the  offi- 
cers’ revolt  after  the  botched 
attempt  to  kill  Hitler  at  his 
Rastenburg  headquarters  in 
east  Prussia  on  July  20  1944, 
Remer  wrote  in  his  memoirs 


i of  his  pleasure  at  ensuring 
that  the  bomb  plot  was  a di- \ 
saster  for  the  conspirators. 

Thousands  of  suspected  ! 
renegades,  their  relatives  and 
sympathisers  were  murdered  , 
by  the  Nazis  in  the  orgy  of  I 
reprisals  that  Hitler  ordered 
after  the  failed  coup  attempt. 

Remer,  eight  times 
wounded  in  combat  and  deco- 
rated with  the  highly  distin- 
guished Knight’s  Cross  with 
Oak  Leaves,  was  stationed  in 
Berlin  in  July  1944.  Unknown 
to  him,  the  mutineers  had  as- 
signed his  units  an  important 
part  in  seizing  control  of  the 
capital  after  the  planned  as- 
sassination of  Hitler. 

As  news  of  the  Rastenburg 
bomb  filtered  through,  Remer 
was  ordered  to  arrest  Josef 
Goebbels,  the  most  senior 
Nazi  in  Berlin  that  day.  He 
took  a 20-man  escort  with  him 
and  entered  Goebbels'  office 
with  his  pistol  drawn  to  ar- 
rest the  propaganda  chief,  in 
the  belief- that  Hitler  had  been 
killed. 

Remer  told  Goebbels  the 
Fuhrer  was  dead,  and  that  he 
was  under  arrest  Goebbels 
said  he  had  just  spoken  to  Hit- 
ler by  telephone  in  east  Prus- 


Otto  Ernst  Remer,  who  put 
down  a coup  against  Hitler 

sia.  Goebbels  put  another  call 
through  to  Rastenburg,  and 
handed  Remer  the  receiver. 
Hitler  asked  Remer  if  he  recog- 
nised his  voice,  instantly  pro- 
moted him  to  colonel,  and  or- 
dered him  to  crush  the 
rebellion.  Remer  snapped  to  at- 
tention and  did  as  be  was  bid. 


Remer  and  his  men  helped 
lead  the  assault  on  the  rebel 
officers. 

The  following  January, 
Remer  was  promoted  to 
major-general  before  surren- 
dering to  the  Americans  on 
the  River  Elbe  towards  the 
end  of  the  war. 

He  was  taken  into  custody 
by  the  Allies,  but  in  the  1950s 
became  highly  active  in  seek- 
ing to  keep  Nazi  values  alive. 
He  helped  found  the  Socialist 
Reich  Party,  which  was 
banned  in  1952.  After  fleeing 
to  Egypt,  be  was  amnestied  In 
1954  and  returned  to  Ger- 
many. Several  court  cases  fol- 
lowed, culminating  In  1994  in 
a 22-month  Jail  sentence  for 
denying  the  Auschwitz  gas 
chambers  existed.  Remer  fled 
to  Spain  where  he  was  fitted 
by  neo-Nazis. 

In  his  Conspiracy  and  Be- 
trayal Against  Hitler  The 
Verdict  of  a Frontline  Soldier 
— a book  revered  by  a new 
generation  of  neo-Nazis  — 
Remer  wrote  of  how  proud  he 
was  that  he  had  played  “an 
essential  part  in  seeing  that 
the  uprising  of  July  20.  1944 
turned  into  a catastrophe  for 
the  conspirators." 


jij^^^^eengowMTunentiieldVav^^^Elmodichi,. 

which  the  army  is  trying  to  capture  to  open  a land  route  to 

pofi<^  wSkflied  when  rebels  overran  their  post  qn  Sunday,  _ 
police  g*id  — Rader.  Colombo. 

Saudis  ‘must  stop  killings’ 

AN  AMERICAN  human  rights  organisation  yesterddy  called  on 

Saufo  Arabia,  whiefo  has  publicly  beheaded  115  peopte  this  year — 
at  least  76  of  them  foreigners — to  halt  all  executions 

Watch  said  the  kingdom's  legal  systenfagtedtp 


royal  family  and  other  weft-ccmnected  Individuals  to  manipulate 

^orel^Tiroi^S  ta^SLabia  were  especially  vulnerable  to 
serious  abuses  including  arrest  and  puntshmenton  spurious 
charges  brought  by  employers  attempting  to  force  themtomm- 
qi  rich  legitimate  claims  for  compensation.  Human  Rights  Watch  - 
said  in  a report 

"The  great  majority  of  those  executed  have  been  foreigners;  m 
some  cases  there  was  ample  evidence  to  support  the  victim's 
edaimsef  Innocence,  "it  said. 


cp-n+prw-fnp  ami  pypfrnlinns  were  relevant  to  the  case  of  two  British 
nurses  charged  with  murder.  Lucille  McLanclilan  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  eight  years  in  prison  and  500  lashes  and  Deborah  Parry 

feces  the  threat  ofexecution  folknringthe  killing  of  a colleague,. 
Yvonne  Gilford.  They  said  confessions  were  extracted  under 
duress.  — Reuter.  Neio  York. 


Foale  nearly  home 

IN  A FINALE  appropriately  fraught  with  delay  and  complica- 
tions, British-born  astronaut  Michael  Foale  was  due  to  land  at 
Nasa’s  Kennedy  Space  Centre  last  night  after  felling  to  make  his 
intended  landing  on  Sunday  evening  because  of  poor  weather. 

Nasa  officials  said  that  Mr  Foale,  who  was  spending  an  un- 
scheduled 145th  day  in  space  after  his  difficult  period  on  the  • 
troubled  Mir  space  station,  should  be  brought  down  cm  the  space 
shuttle  Atlantis  in  Florida  between  355pm  and  731pm  Eastern 
time  (1055pm  and  1230am  in  Britain)  or.  if  this  was  not  possible, 
across  foe  country  in  California  three  hours  later. 

Officials  waited  until  foe  last  minute  on  Sunday  night  brfore 

ordering  foe  shuttle  to  stay  in  orbit  another  21  hours. 

Mr  Foale  himself  appeared  calm  in  his  last  radio  communica- 
tions, saying  that  his  priority — after  kissing  his  wife  and  hugging 
his  children  — would  not  be  to  debriefNasa  colleagues,  but  “a  lot 
ofbeer  and  chocolate".  — Ed  Vulliamy.  Gape  Canaveral. 


Police  'spied  on  groups’ 

A SPECIAL  police  unit  in  the  Australian  state  oTVictaria  spied  on 
community  groups  including  Greenpeace,  the  Wilderness  Society 
and  Friends  of  the  Earth,  a newspaper  reported  yesterday. 

The  Age  newspaper  said  it  bad  seen  the  1985-92 records  of  the 
Operations  Intelligence  Unit,  which  described  activities  that  went 
beyond  its  brief  of  openly  liaising  with  community  groups. 

These  included  the  infiltration  of  a community  radio  station, 
covertly  producing  and  presenting  breakfast  shows  in  order  to 
win  the  trust  of  the  groups  on  which  they  spied. 

It  also  Included  foe  placing  of  a hidden  radio  transmitter  at  a 
meeting  called  to  plan  a campaign  for  a judicial  Inquiry  into 
police  shootings.  — AP.  Melbourne. 


Suspect  was  in  racist  group 

THE  man  arrested  on  suspicion  of  waging  a racist  bombing 
campaign  over  four  years  in  Austria  has  admitted  to  being  a 
member  of  an  obscure  Ear-right  extremist  group,  the  chief  of  the 
anti-terrorist  police  said  yesterday. 

The  48-year -old  unemployed  technician  said  he  was  a member 
of  the  “Bavarian  Liberation  Army",  chief  inspector  Robert 
Sturm  told  Austrian  state  radio. 

The  group  has  claimed  responsibility  for  a series  ofhomb 
attacks  since  December  1993,  Including  the  murders  of  four 
Gypsies  in  1995  in  foe  worst  of  the  attacks  on  foreigners,  minority 
groups  and  those  who  support  the  integration  of  foreigners. 

The  suspect  was  arrested  on  Thursday  in  Oral  la.  south  of 
Vienna.  He  lost  both  hands  when  an  explosive  device  he  was 
carrying  went  off  as  he  got  out  of  bis  car  to  be  questioned  by 
police.  — Reuter.  Vienna. 


China’s  voice  in  Hong  Kong 

CHINA  launched  a Hong  Kong  version  of  one  of  the  ruling 
Communist  Party’s  official  mouthpieces  yesterday  with  first 
publication  in  the  former  British,  colony  of  the  Engl  lgh-la gguage 
China  Daily. 

The  paper,  launched  almost  100  days  after  the  handover,  would 
become  "a  new  voice"  in  Hong  Kong,  its  editor-in-chiet  Liu 
Dizhong,sald. 

The  China  Daily  is  China’s  only  national  English-language 
newspaper.  It  is  also  the  only  national  daily  allowed  by  Beijing  to 
publish  in  Hong  Kong.  — Reuter.  Hang  Kong. 
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LB, J doubted  official  line 
Kennedy  assassination 
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Washington  backs  action  on  global  warming 


»~Sr“rfe 

■*H,n  Kettle  in  Washington  repons 


about  the  Vietnam  war  and 
his  donbts  about  the  War- 

txon  of  his  prcdfiCMGA* 
John  F.  Kenney.  Cessor* 
The  detailed,  day-bv-dav 

his  presidency  is  baSd  on 
secret  Wbtte  HoraetawS 
covering  his  ei£ 

tire  period  in  office 

which  are  far 
more  extensive  and  com- 
plete than  the  aimiini.  tran- 

destroyed 
Richard  Nixon,  form  the 
"■"•of  a oew  account  of 
the  1963-84  Johnson  presi- 
dency by  historian  Michael 
Beschlosa;--  and  authorised 
by  Johnson  s widow. 

The  book  reveals  that 
Johnson  Kept  the  tapes  run- 
ning from  the  first  hours  of 
his  presidency,  recording  a 
call  to  Kennedy’s  mother 
Rose,  from  Air  Force  One 
en  route  to  Washington  less 
than  two  hours  after  the 
shooting  in  November  1963. 

The  tapes  reveal  that  he 
remained  preoccupied  with 
frying  to  solve  what  hap- 
pened in  Dallas.  In  a con- 
versation with  the  head  of 
the  FBI,  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Johnson  Is  told  that  JFK 


H*  the  first  and 

gj*d  bullets,  and  that  the 
tE.k«  J°ven,or  or  Texas, 
was  Mt  by 

wWe»fCOnd«7~  3X1  ac«mnt 
with  the 
official  Warren  report’s 

^SfficbiiUet’'concliLon. 

Senator  Richard  RosselL 
® “en*ber  of  the  Warren 
commission,  tells  LBJ 
*rm  -*ust  worn  ont 
aghfang  over  that  damned 
report.  They’re  trying  to 

Hjy?  *2-t the  san,e  bullet 
that  hit  Kennedy  first  was 
the  one  that  hit  Connally. 
went  through  him  and 
through  his  hand,  his  bone 
^ “tohis  leg  . . . welt  I 
UOn  t beheve  it." 

Johnson  replies:  “I  don’t 
either.” 

The  books  shows  Johnson 
suspected  Cuba  was  di- 
rectly Involved  in  thi>  assas- 
sination but  was  worried 
that  the  publication  of  such 
an  accusation  would  trig- 
ger uncontrollable  public 
demand  for  retaliation 
against  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
union.  That  would  lead  to 
*‘a  war  that  can  kill  40  mil- 
lion Americans  in  an 
hoar”,  he  warned. 

Vietnam  loomed  over  the 
Johnson  presidency  from 
the  start:  he  was  repeatedly 
reluctant  to  commit  more 
DS  forces  but  afraid  that 
voters  would  punish  him  if 
he  showed  weakness. 


In  a frank  exchange  with 
Mr  Russell  in  May  1964.  six 
months  after  becoming 
president,  Johnson  says:  “I 
don’t  think  the  people  of 
the  country  know  much 
about  Vietnam,  and  I think 
they  care  a hell  of  a lot  less. 

“We  tell  Krushchev  — we 
send  China  and  Hanoi  and 
all  of  'em  word  that  we’ll 
get  out  of  there  [Vietnam] 
...  if  they  will  Just  quit 
raiding  their  neighbours. 
And  they  say  ‘Screw  you’. 
All  the  senators  are  all  say- 
ing ‘Let’s  move,  let's  go  into 
the  North'.  They’d  impeach 
a president  that  would  run 
out,  wouldn't  they?” 

Later  the  same  day,  John- 
son bemoans  the  situation 
to  his  national  security  ad- 
viser, McGeorge  Bundy.  "I 
stayed  awake  last  night 

thinking  of  this  thing It 

looks  to  me  like  we’re  get- 
ting into  another  Korea  . . . 
I don't  think  that  we  can 
fight  them  10.000  miles 

away  from  home 1 don't 

think  it's  worth  fighting 
for.  And  I don’t  think  that 
we  can  get  out  It's  just  the 
biggest  damned  mess.” 

Later  in  the  same  ex- 
change, Johnson  says: 
“What  the  hell  is  Vietnam 
worth  to  me?  . . . What  is  It 
worth  to  this  country?  . . . 
Of  course  if  you  start  run- 
ning from  the  Communists, 
they  may  Just  chase  you 
into  your  own  kitchen.” 

Mr  Bundy  replies:  “And 
that  is  what  the  rest  of  that 
half  of  the  world  is  going  to 
think  if  this  thing  comes 
apart  on  us.” 

Johnson  adds:  “This  is  a 
terrible  thing  we’re  getting 
ready  to  do.” 


President  Clinton  listens  to  a speaker  at  the  conference  yesterday  photograph:  paul  Richards 


The  New  Tudor  Chronograph, 

around  £1,000. 


Safina  barred 
from  polls  as 
Clare  Short 
visits  Kenya 


Reuter  in  Nairobi 


CLARE  SHORT,  the  Over- 
seas AM  Secretary,  met 
Kenya’s  veteran  president. 
Daniel  arap  Moi,  and  toured  a 
Nairobi  slum  yesterday  dur- 
ing a one-day  visit 
The  meeting  with  Mr  Moi. 
aged  73.  came  hours  after 
news  that  authorities  had 
refused  to  register  Safina,  an 
opposition  party  co-founded 
by  the  renowned  Kenyan  scl- 
| entist  Richard  Leakey. 

MS  Short,  who  described 
the  decision  as  worrying, 
said:  “We  hope  there  win  be 
free  and  fair  elections." 

Safina  is  now  banned  from 
taking  part  in  presidential 
and  parliamentary  elections 
which  must  be  held  this  year. 

Earlier  Ms  Short  went 
around  the  Klbera  slum  on 
foot,  visiting  RTnaii  businesses 
and  an  Aids  project 
Tony  Blair's  government 
has  made  overseas  develop- 
ment one  of  its  priorities,  but 
has  warned  it  wants  an  “ethi- 
cal approach”  to  aid,  and 
strict  controls  on  transparen- 
cy and  corruption. 

Mr  Moi's  government  is 
regularly  criticised  on  both 
counts. 

The  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  suspended  a 
£135  million  loan  in  July, 
citing  poor  governance  and 
official  corruption. 

Ms  Short  made  no  comment 
on  the  political  situation,  in 
Kenya,  saying  only:  Britain 
"can  work  with  those  who 
want  to  work  with  us”. 


Clinton  tells 
US  to  lead 
campaign 


Martin  Kettle 
In  Washington 


President  Bill  Clin- 
ton yesterday  pledged 
United  States  support 
for  “realistic  and 
binding”  international  con- 
trols on  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions — but  left  observers 
none  the  wiser  about  what 
those  controls  might  be. 

Speaking  at  Georgetown 
University  at  the  start  or  a 
White  House-sponsored  con- 
ference on  global  warming, 
the  president  said  the  United 
States  bad  a special  responsi- 
bility to  make  such  a commit- 
ment “With  4 per  cent  of  the 
world’s  population,  we  enjoy 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
world's  wealth,  which  ex- 
plains why  we  produce  20  per 
cent  of  the  world's  green- 
house gases,”  he  said.  "If  we 
expect  other  nations  to  tackle 
the  problem,  then  we  must 
show  leadership.” 

But  Mr  Clinton  gave  few 
hints  of  what  proposals  bis 
administration  will  take  to 
the  international  climate- 
change  conference  in  Kyoto. 
Japan,  in  December.  And  he 
set  no  specific  targets  for 
greenhouse  gas  emission 
reductions,  the  key  issue  fac- 
ing the  conference. 

Mr  Clinton  Insisted  the  US 
had  a good  record  on  green 
issues  and  had  shown  by  its 
actions  that  “environmental 
steward  mg  does  not  have  to 
hamstring  economic  growth". 
He  said  four  principles  should 
govern  the  development  of  US 


policy  on  climate  change:  that 
the  science  of  climate  change 
is  real;  that  countries  must  Ml 
commit  to  specific  measures: 
that  environmental  action 
must  not  prevent  economic 
growth;  and  that  the  mea- 
sures must  be  fair  to  all. 

The  failure  to  deal  in  specif- 
ics is  partly  explained  by  the 
fact  that  preparatory  negotia- 
tions for  Kyoto  are  at  a crucial 
stage,  observers  said.  But  it 
also  reflects  the  struggle 
within  the  US  administration 
between  the  economic  and  en- 
vironmental departments. 

Mr  Clinton's  speech  seemed 
to  tilt  in  the  environmental- 
ists’ direction,  and  contained 
an  impassioned  unscripted 
peroration  about  this  genera- 
tion's obligations  to  its  suc- 
cessors. “I  know  that  not 
everyone  shares  my  assess- 
ment of  the  risks.  But  1 think 
we  all  have  to  agree  that  the 
potential  for  serious  climatic 
disruption  is  real,"  he  said. 

Yesterday's  speech  follows 
the  European  Union's  con- 
demnation of  Japanese  pro- 
posals for  developed 
countries  to  cut  emissions  by 
5 per  cent  from  1990  levels  by 
2012  as  “not  nearly  ambitious 
enough".  The  European  Com- 
mission has  called  for  a 15  per 
cent  cut  by  2010. 

The  US  administration  is 
not  expected  to  go  public  with 
its  solutions  to  global  warm- 
ing until  October  20,  at  final 
preparatory  talks  in  Bonn  for 
the  Kyoto  conference. 
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Three  face  trial 
after  spy  ‘sting’ 


Our  Correspondent 
In  Washington 


■HLHREE  people  have  been 
■ charged  with  conspir- 
H acy  to  spy  for  East  Ger- 
many, the  Soviet  Union,  Rus 
sia  and  South  Africa  during 
and  after  the  cold  war,  the 
United  States  Justice  depart- 
ment announced  yesterday. 

The  arrests  on  Saturday 
add  to  an  embarrassingly 
long  list  of  cases  that  point  to 
extensive  penetration  of  the 
CIA  and  the  US  military  over 
several  decades. 

An  FBI  sting  caught  two  of 
the  suspects  handing  classi- 
fied documents  to  agents  pos- 
ing as  Russian  or  South  Afri- 
can intelligence  officers. 

James  Clark,  aged  49.  a pri- 
vate investigator  from  Falls 
Church,  Virginia,  Theresa 
Squillacote,  aged  39,  a former 
senior  staff  lawyer  in  the  Pen- 
tagon, and  her  husband,  Kurt 
Stand,  aged  42,  a union  offi- 
cial from  Washington,  have 
all  been  charged  with  conspir- 
acy to  commit  espionage.  Ms 
Squillacote  and  Mr  Stand  are 
also  charged  with  attempted 
espionage  and  obtaining 
national  defence  information. 

If  convicted  they  face  life 
imprisonment  and  $250,000 
(£155,000)  lines  on  the  con- 
spiracy charges,  and  10  years 
imprisonment  and  the  same 
fine  for  the  lesser  charges.  In 
some  circumstances  conspir- 
acy to  commit  espionage  may 
also  carry  the  death  penalty. 

An  affidavit  lodged  in  the 
Virginia  courts  by  the  Justice 


department  yesterday  said 
that  Mr  Stand  became  an  East 
German  intelligence  agent  in 
about  1972,  recruiting  Mr 
Clark  in  1976  and  his  wife  be- 
tween 1979  and  1981. 

All  three  travelled  to  Mex- 
ico, Canada  and  Germany  to 
meet  their  East  German  han- 
dlers. When  the  two  German- 
ies  united  in  1990,  their  con- 
trollers tried  to  convert  them 
into  spies  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  then  for  the  Rus- 
sian Federation,  it  said. 

FBI  agents  posing  as  Rus- 
sian and  South  African 
agents  set  up  five  meetings 
with  them.  Ms  Squillacote 
handed  over  four  Pentagon 
and  CIA  documents.  Includ- 
ing a defence  planning  man- 
ual. a "scenarios  appendix" 
and  a CIA  report  on  the  inter- 
national arms  trade,  it  said. 

The  FBI  also  had  record- 
ings of  Mr  Clark  apparently 
talking  to  himself  in  his 
apartment  about  spying. 
"Gonna  say  you're  a ...  spy 
. . . spy  . . . spy,"  he  once  said. 
“I  was  an  agent  for  a long 
tune  for  the  communists  . . . 
Ah,  FBI,  you're  under  arrest". 

The  Republic  of  South  Africa 
was  not  involved,  the  affidavit 
added.  The  suspects  were  due 
to  appear  before  a magistrate 
later  yesterday. 

Post  cold  war  embarrass- 
ments for  secret  services  date 
from  the  arrest  of  the  CIA's 
Aldrich  Ames  in  February 
1994  for  spying  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  Other  cases  Include 
Harold  James  Nicholson,  Earl 
Pitts  and  Kelly  Therese 
Warren. 
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Rethinking  the  Tory  party 

Mr  Hague  will  need  ideas  as  well  as  organisation 


WILLIAM  HAGUE  has  his  work  cut 
out  Already  the  most  unpopular  oppo- 
sition leader  since  records  began,  he 
greets  a party  that  comes  to  Blackpool 
this  week  beaten  and  bedraggled,  nurs- 
ing bruises  that  still  ache,  five  months 
after  defeat  From  his  perch  on  the 
platform  in  the  Empress  Ballroom  he 
nan  look  almost  nowhere  for  comfort. 
Whichever  way  he  turns,  the  view  is 
bleak.  At  his  side  are  senior  colleagues 
who  voice  support  in  the  most  luke- 
warm terms.  Even  the  Tory  chairman, 
Cecil  Parkinson,  struggled  to  describe 
Mr  Hague  as  much  more  than  a nice 
young  man  whom  the  country  has  not 
yet  had  the  pleasure  to  know.  One 
senior  member  of  the  Shadow  Cabinet 
is  said  to  avoid  discussing  his  leader 
altogether. 

The  inner  circle  is  barely  more  en- 
couraging. The  leader's  team  is  as  inex- 
perienced as  he  is,  "hopelessly  inept”  in 
the  words  of  one  Tory.  But  the  gloomi- 
est sights  are  on  the  floor.  Mr  Hague 
will  see  a party  that  should  be  rushed  to 
politics’  intensive  care  ward.  A report 
for  the  Centre  for  Policy  Studies  con- 
cludes that  the  Tories  are  dying,  with  a 
membership  so  old  that  one  in  four  will 
not  live  to  see  the  next  election.  Eight 
out  of  ten  are  over  45  and  the  party  has 
lost  64,000  members  a year  since  the 
war.  Youth  membership  has  collapsed 
from  169.000  in  1949  to  3,000  today. 

William  Hague  is  right  to  draw  on  his 
(admittedly  brief)  spell  as  a manage- 
ment consultant  and  concentrate  on 
giving  the  party  a structural  overhaul. 
Of  course,  he  botched  the  attempt  at 
democracy  with  a C eausescu-  style  bal- 
lot offering  the  single  option  of  a Yes 
vote  for  both  the  leader  and  his  desire 
for  reform.  Nevertheless,  the  "green 
paper”  drawn  up  by  the  Conservatives’ 
newest  favourite  grocer,  the  Asda  mir- 
acle-worker Archie  Norman,  contains 
several  good  buys  which  the  party 
should  snap  up.  Corralling  MPs,  Cen- 


tral Office  and  the  activists  of  the 
National  Union  into  a single  entity  is 
long  overdue.  It  is  astonishing  that 
there  is,  technically  at  least,  no  such 
thing  as  the  Conservative  Party.  The 
proposed  Tory  ethics  bit  squad  is  also 
essential,  as  are  the  rules  banning  for- 
eign donations  and  demanding  disclo- 
sure of  all  gifts  over  £5,000. 

Mr  Hague  must  go  much  further.  The 
Norman  plan  will  still  leave  Tories 
lagging  far  behind  Labour  in  the  race  to 
internal  modernisation,  with  ordinary 
members  given  only  an  indirect  and 
highly-restricted  say  in  the  choice  of 
party  leader.  Mr  Hague  should  insist  on 
preserving  a 40  per  cent  share  of  the 
overall  ballot  for  party  members,  rather 
than  bowing  to  MPs’  demands  that  the 
slice  be  shrunk  to  20  per  cent  Mr  Hague 
should  be  stubborn  not  only  to  renour- 
ish  withered  Conservative  grass  roots, 
but  also  to  show  the  parliamentary 
party  who  is  boss.  His  weekend  back- 
peddling  on  the  single  currency  — 
allowing  MPs  a free  vote,  rather  than 
binding  them  to  opposition  — was  a 
mistake  for  precisely  this  reason.  Mr 
Hague  is  young  and  inspires  little  defer- 
ence. If  the  new  leader  wants  to  win 
some  respect  — and  fear  — he  should 
pick  a couple  of  fights  and  win  them.  It 
worked  for  Mr  Blair. 

Even  if  all  these  wishes  of  Mr  Hague’s 
came  true,  it  would  not  reduce  the 
mountain  he  has  to  climb.  He  feces  a 
prime  minister  with  a rare  degree  of 
control,  and  astonishing  popularity.  To 
beat  Mr  Blair  will  take  more  than 
organisation;  it  will  need  ideas.  Lord 
Parkinson  is  right  to  say  it  would  be  a 
“total  waste  of  time”  for  the  Conserva- 
tives to  draw  up  detailed  policies  in 
areas  where  they  can  have  no  impact 
for  at  least  five  years.  But  they  must 
take  the  opportunity  to  re-think  their 
place  in  British  politics,  even  to  reas- 
sess their  basic  philosophy.  This  week 
Blackpool  gives  them  that  chance. 


Cool  views  on  global  warming 

If  the  big  nations  cheat  what  can  we  expect  of  poorer  ones? 


THE  WORLD  has  a surplus  of  green- 
house gases  but  a deficit  of  specific 
targets  for  their  reduction.  That  is  the 
task  which  the  Earth  Summit  follow-up 
conference  sought  to  tackle  in  June, 
and  which  Bill  Clinton  addressed  yes- 
terday in  a White  House  special  confer- 
ence. The  aim  is  to  firm  up  Washing- 
ton’s position  ahead  of  the  UN- 
sponsored  meeting  in  Kyoto  in  two 
months  time.  Unless  an  international 
consensus  on  hard  objectives  can  be 
cobbled  together,  Kyoto  will  faiL  The 
collective  commitment  first  made  in 
Rio  five  years  ago  will  be  seen  to  have 
lapsed  and  there  is  little  chance  of 
staging  a second  mobilisation. 

A great  deal  depends  on  the  success  of 
Mr  Clinton’s  effort  He  has  already 
pledged  support  for  a strong  agreement 
in  Kyoto  that  would  set  binding  limits 
for  greenhouse  gas  emissions  from  ve- 
hicles, power  plants  and  factories.  The 
only  problem  is  . . . that  the  US  itself  is 
a very  large  part  of  the  problem.  The 
lack  of  firm  targets  so  far  stems  mainly 
from  the  opposition  of  George  Bush 
who  was  only  enticed  to  the  Rio  Earth 
Summit  after  they  had  been  abandoned. 
The  final  text  was  full  of  what  the 
negotiators  called  “constructive  ambi- 
guities.” It  proclaimed  the  "aim”  of 
reducing  emissions  by  the  developed 
countries  to  their  1990  levels  by  the 
year  M00,  but  had  no  provision  for 
enforcement  That  is  why  two  years  ago  ' 
governments  agreed  to  toughen  the ! 
treaty  with  mandatory  targets.  Yet  the  , 
June  summit  where  this  should  have 


been  achieved  fizzled  out  with  no  agree- 
ment on  targets,  in  spite  of  acknowledg- 
ing that  “overall  trends  . . . are  worse 
today  than  they  were  in  1992.”  Kyoto 
will  be  the  last  chance. 

The  fudged  proposals  put  forward  last 
week  by  Japan  — which  the  European 
Commission  criticised  yesterday  — are 
not  a good  sign.  Nor  is  the  painfully 
slow  pace  at  which  the  US  has  edged 
towards  making  up  its  mind,  with  a 
powerful  lobby  opposed  to  cuts.  Ideas 
floated  in  both  countries  would  allow 
pick-and-mix  variables  in  order  to 
reduce  the  pain  of  energy  reduction. 
Some  US  schemes  now  being  canvassed 
would  even  allow  the  developed 
countries  to  "buy”  quotas  from  other 
countries  which  produce  less  energy 
than  expected. 

Whether  the  main  developing 
countries  such  as  India  and  China 
should  also  accept  restrictions  will  be  a 
contentious  issue  in  Kyoto.  They  argue 
that  it  is  the  developed  countries  which 
have  produced  three-fourths  of  green- 
house gases  in  this  century.  The  West 
replies  that  the  new  industrial  tigers 
will  soon  generate  more  emissions  than 
the  old  ones  and  must  be  curbed  now 
(while  at  the  same  time  urging  them  on 
to  ever  fester  growth).  Solving  this 
contradiction  will  be  hard  enough  any- 
how. There  is  no  chance  at  all  if  the 
rich  countries  take  refuge  in  selfish 
evasion.  As  Tony  Blair  said  at  the  June 
summit.  “If  we  foil  in  Kyoto,  we  fell  our 
children  . . . We  must  all  deliver  on  the 
commitments  we  make.” 


When  donations  demean 

The  Red  Cross  is  right  to  question  Mr  Morton’s  money 


SHOULD  the  Red  Cross  take  the  bent 
Morton  penny?  George  Bernard  Shaw 
would  have  been  in  no  doubt.  His 
Salvation  Army  heroine  in  Major  Bar- 
bara would  have  even  taken  money 
from  the  Devil  to  spread  God’s  word. 
The  British  Red  Cross  was  in  a more 
ambivalent  mood  yesterday  over 
Andrew  Morton's  offer  of  a donation 
from  the  profits  of  his  revised  biogra- 
phy of  Princess  Diana  — the  controver- 
sial new  edition  containing  an  18,000- 
word  transcript  of  tape  recordings 
made  by  the  Princess.  The  charity’s 
initial  response  was  that  it  would  not 
accept  the  donation  without  the  consent 
of  Kensington  Palace  and  the  Spencer 
family,  both  of  whom  are  opposed  to 
publication.  Mr  Morton  and  his  pub- 
lisher approached  the  Red  Cross  10 
days  ago  to  offer  a donation  towards 
one  of  Princess  Diana’s  best-known 
causes:  the  Red  Cross  campaign  against 
landmines.  Every  extra  pound  can  help 


save  a life.  Some  reports  suggested 
Morton  was  offering  £250,000.  The  char- 
ity was  unaware  at  the  time  that  the 
contentious  transcripts  would  be  in- 
cluded. No-one  then  knew  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  tapes. 

Shaw  was  robust  about  such  moral 
riiipmmas-  donations  from  contami- 
nated sources  should  always  be  ac- 
cepted so  long  as  the  recipients  were 
confident  that  they  would  not  be  con- 
taminated He  would  have  wanted  the 
Red  Cross  to  accept  the  cash  — and 
condemn  the  giver.  No  donation  — 
however  large  — alters  the  moral  posi- 
tion of  an  immoral  act  But  the  reverse 
is  different:  moral  organisations  can  be 
demeaned  by  their  donors,  particularly 
if  the  donors  are  seeking  to  make  them- 
selves look  more  moral.  Tbaf  s why  the 
major  cancer  research  charity  is  right 
to  reject  all  grants  from  the  tobacco 
industry  — and  why  the  Red  Cross  is 
right  to  be  wary  of  Mr  Morton. 


The  problem  with  oil 


In  Labour’s 
secret  state 

AS  a member  of  Labour’s 
national  policy  forum,  I 
take  issue  wife  your  demand 
that  "journalists  must  insist 
rm  covering  the  national  pol- 
icy forum”  (Leader,  October 
4).  The  most  striking  feature 
of  fee  forum  has  been  fee 
style  of  discussion,  which  has 
been  constructive,  sometimes 
critical,  hut  rarely  confronta- 
tional. Two  structural  ele- 
ments have  contributed  to 
this:  an  equal  number  of  men 
and  women,  and  the  deliber- 
ate exclusion  of  the  press. 

No-one  expects  political 
groups  in  local  government, 
or  fee  Cabinet,  or  top  compa- 
nies, to  TTiaka  policy 

divisions  in  the  fen  glare  of 
publicity,  so  why  should  the 
Labour  Party  be  expected  to? 

In  feet,  your  suggestion  that 
the  Labour  conference  is  dead 
may  wen  be  premature.  The 
reforms  agreed  last  week 
allow  fee  policy  forum  to  sug- 
gest policy  options  to  confer- 
ence, where  fee  final  deci- 
sions will  be  made.  The 
downside  of  consensual,  pol- 
icy-forum style  debate  is  that 
it  struggles  to  resolve  conflict 
Conflict  continues  to  exist  in 
the  real  world  and  ultimately 
haa  to  be  faead-  Conference 
will  stm  he  the  place  where 
those  choices  are  faced. 
Daniel  Zeichner. 

Red  and  Green  Nurseries, 
Norwich  Road,  Dickleburgh. 
Diss,  Norfolk  1P21 4NS. 


THE  exchange  between 
Chris  Rose,  of  Green- 
peace, and  James  May, 
of  the  UK  Offshore  Operators 
Association,  (Oil  on  the 
water.  The  Week,  October  4) 
felled  to  dispel  the  impression 
that  the  on  industry  as  a 
whole  does  not  want  to  face 
up  to  the  difficult  questions 
global  warming  poses  for  iL 
May  is  right  in  saying  that 
a prohibition  mi  exploration 
on  the  Atlantic  frontier  will 
not  per  se  reduce  fee  explora- 
tion effort  around  the  world, 
but  why  does  he  not  address 
Rose’s  question  as  to  what  is 
the  point  In  stimulating  far- 
ther exploration  when  fee 
volume  of  discovered  fossil 
fuels  is  already  more  than  we 
can  afford  to  bum  in  fee  light 
of  our  current  understanding 
of  global  warming? 

May  is  right  to  point  out 
that  action  needs  to  be  taken 
on  the  demand  side,  but  what 
are  oil  companies  doing  here? 
They  could  be  helping  to 
spread  the  message  that  the 
days  of  fossil  fuel-generated 
energy  are  numbered,  but  I'm 
not  aware  that  they  are. 

Both  Heinz  Rothermund,  of 
Shell,  and  John  Browne,  of 
BP,  have  pointed  out  that  it  Is 
up  to  government  to  take  fee 
policy  decisions  on  how  to 
tackle  global  warming.  But 
we  would  be  naive  to  imagine 
that  oil  companies  do  not  try 
to  influence  policy-making: 


the  oil  Industry  runs  a wen- 

organised  awH  well-financed 
lobbying  machine-  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  What 
views  they  are  impressing  on 
the  Government  in  private. 
Nick  Terdre. 

83  TunstaH  Road, . 

London  SW9  8BZ. 

N August  25,  the  Times 
published  a letter  from 
me  defending  Greenpeace’s 
scientific  analysis  of  fee  im- 
pact of  fossil  fad  burning  on 
climate.  The  letter  ended: 
“Profligate  energy  consump- 
tion, whether  by  burning  o3, 
coal,  gas  or  even  use  of  renew- 
able sources,  is  symptomatic 
nf  a non-snste  triable  society.” 

On  September  23.  Heinz 
Rothermund,  managing  direc- 
tor of  Shell  UK  Exploration 
and  Production,  gave  a speech 
at  a conference  on  fee  future 
of  the  UK  Oil  and  Gas  Indus- 
try Conference  in  London  in 
which  he  quoted  virtually 
word  for  word  the  above  sen- 
tence (without  attributing  its 
source).  Coincidence?  Or  the 
slow  dawning  of  realisation 
that  the  oQ  industry  is  part  of 
the  problem  and  not  the 
solution. 

Elsewhere  in  the  same 
speech.  Mr  Rothermund  inad- 
vertently admitted  the  latter 
when  stating  that  fee  industry 
completely  satisfies  the  UK's 
growing  demand  for  energy,  i 
For  the  sake  of  the  planet,  this  i 


demand  must  not  be  allowed 
to  growto  feed  the  greed  of  the 
oil  industry.  If,  as  Mr  Rofeer- 
rnnnd  contended,  “it  is  a hard 
feet  of  life  that  renewable  en- 
ergy sources  are  not  economi- 
cally viable”  thon  with  human 
ingenuity  we  can  adapt  the 
economics  accordingly. 

Fixing  the  climate  system 
would  be  somewhat  trickier. 
David  CromwelL 
(Southampton  Green  Party) 

32  Avenue  Road, 

Southampton  S014  6TT. 

Qo  fee  oil  industry  exists  to 
^9meet  demand?  Does  any- 
body “want”  to  sit  in  a traffic 
jam,  peg  on  nose,  or  rush 
along  in  a tin  run,  heart  in 
mouth?  I have  a “choice”  of 
travel  to  work:  I can  take  two 
buses,  travel  for  one  and  a half 
hours  each  way,  and  pay  for 
childcare  for  my  family;  or  I 
can  go  by  car,  talcing  20  min- 
utes. Cydling  would  he  too 
dangerous  and  fee  railway 
has  been  destroyed. 

My  choice  would  be  efficient 
public  transport,  and  the  relo- 
cation of  services  close  to  com- 
munities. ITn  a consumer  and 
this  is  what  I demand.  If  the 
oil  industry  does  not  want  to 
bear  this  message,  could  it  at 
least  get  out  of  the  way  when 
the  issue  is  being  discussed, 
please! 

Rachel  O’Leary. 

9 The  Paddocks, 

Burwell,  Cambs  CB5  0HQ. 


Our  readers  look  sympathetically  on  Mr  Morton’s  plight 


VARIOUS  legal  experts  are 
saying  that  Princess  Diana 
owned  the  copyright  of  her 
spoken  words  (Lawyers  called 
in  over  Diana  hook,  October 
4).  What  garbage!  As  a free- 
lance radio  journalist  I'd  be 
feeing  thousands  of  actions  for 
breach  of  copyright  if  that 
were  the  case. 

Nope,  if  Diana  made  the 
recordings,  she  owned  the 
copyright;  if  Andrew  Morton 
made  them,  they’re  his  copy- 
right If  they  were  Diana’s 
copyright  and  she  gave  them 
to  him  to  use  in  his  book,  then 
she  didn't  give  away  copy- 
right but  she  did  give  him  li- 
cense to  use  them 
No  doubt  the  executors  of 
her  estate  can  argue  over  pre- 
cisely what  that  license 
allowed  Morton  to  do,  but  in 
the  absence  of  a written  agree- 
ment that  shnilM  provide  fat 
fees  for  fatter  lawyers  for  may 
years  to  come.  As  for  who  sup- 
plied fee  blank  tapes,  and 
I who’s  got  possession  of  than 
I now  — irrelevant! 

Mike  Hally. 

2 Grimeford  Lane,  Anderton, 
Chorley,  Lancs  PR6  9HL. 


IT  is  absurd  for  those  who 
voted  Labour,  Tory  or  Lib- 
Dem  on  May  1 to  complain 
about  Andrew  Morton’s 
money-making.  All  these  par- 
ties support  a free  market, 
where  profit-making  from  ex- 
ploitation is  essential,  so  elec- 
tors expressing  disgust  at  be- 
haviour that  complies  with 
the  rules  of  capitalism  must 
blame  themselves.  Choose  a 
dog-eat-dog  jungle,  and  you 
have  no  right  to  whine  when 
one  of  its  animals  turns  on 
someone  you  care  about 
Max  Hess. 

14  Keyes  Place, 

Folkestone,  Kent  CT19  SNA. 


MARK  Lawson  (Morton’s 
betrayal  in  turning  death 
to  credit  October  4)  claims 
that  he  can  see  little  difference 
between  someone  sharing  a 
secret  wife  a priest  and  God, 
and  Diana  telling  her  story  to 
Andrew  Morton  with  the  sole 
intention  of  it  being  pasted  on 
to  millions. 

But  Diana  took  the  decision 
to  indulge  the  world.  Ah  Mor- 
ton has  done  is  to  undo  the 
deceipt  perpetrated  by  himself 
and  Diana  by  giving  the  “true 
stray”  rafter  than  the  thinly- 
disguised  version. 

Geoff  Smith. 

46  Mona  Road,  Sheffield  SlOlNH. 


IDO  not  condone  Andrew 
Morton’s  actions  but  to  con- 
demn him  is  too  easy  *r>d  un- 
complicated. He  is  jnst  one 
person  so  becomes  an  easy  tar- 
get. The  fact  that  the  press  as 
an  institution  does  not  want  to 
admit  to  huge  culpability  In 
the  whole  Diana  episode 
seems  to  me  just  as  immoral 
Most  of  ns  would  not  be  sur- 
prised at  anything  that  hap- 
pened in  fee  press  anymore. 
As  for  self-regulation?  Surely 
a good  basis  for  comedy  to  be 
appreciated  as  farce. 

Adrian  Scott. 

4 Falrbridge  Road. 

London  N193HZ. 

IF  people  were  not  prepared 
to  buy  this  book,  Mr  Morton 
along  with  many  national 
newspapers,  would  soon  be 
left  jobless.  So,  if  you  really 
want  to  do  something  to 
remember  Lady  Di,  and  to 
show  your  respect  to  her  fam- 
ily, do  not  buy  fee  book  and 
give  the  money  you  would 
have  spent  on  it  to  a worth- 
while cause. 

Fabtola  Marini- Azinai. 
Wembley,  Middx. 


Booker  gets 
a rave  review 

YOU  report  that  “Booker 
titles  fail  to  catch  imagina- 
tion of  buyers”  (October  6). 
Eh?  How  sad,  if  true,  because 
this  is  a list  full  of  pleasure 
for  lovers  of  fiction. ' 

I was  quite  peeved,  myself,- 
to  find  Fd  only  read  one  on 
the  list,  and  even  forgot  my- 
self enough  to  think  this  lik 
couldn't  be  much  good  if  I 
hadn’t  beard  of  most  of  fee 
others  on  it  So  I bought  and 
read  the  other  five,  leaving 
the  Mick  Jackson  — which 
you  report  has  only  sold  147 
copies  since  fee  announce- 
ment— to  the  last  (Well, total, 
unknown,  innit?) 

What  an  fasiilf;  it’s  terrific, 
startlingly  good,  fan  of  ideas, 
witty,  touching,  the  lot  And 
in  including  it  on  their  much- 
maligned,  but  in  feet  varied 
and  intriguing  list  this  year’s 
judges  flilfiH  exactly  fee  func- 
tion of  file  Booker,  which  is 
fee  most  important  to  drew 
attention  to  novels  which  are 
not  hyped  and  are  excellent: 
Pity  the  buyers  who  are 
drawn  only  by  “big”  names; 
they  miss  such  a lot  poor  lit- 
tle groupies. 

Margaret  Forster. 

11  Boscastle  Road,  i 

London  NW5. 


Postscript 

HAYING  been  reminded  of 
Wilkes’s  riposte  to  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  I have  to  ad- 
mit that  Lyndon  Johnson’s  de- 
scription of  his  successor, 
Gerald  Ford,  was  fee  second 
best  political  insult  I have 
ever  heard,  but  I am  still  sorry 
that  it  was  omitted  from  David 
McKie’s  otherwise  entertain- 
ing article  (Bringing  the 
House  down.  The  Week.  Octo- 
ber October  4).  Ford,  Johnson 
said,  “could  not  tip  shit  out  of 
a boot  If  the  instructions  were 
written  on  the  heeL”  We  have 
an  met  them. 

Steve  McGiffen. 

Editor.  Spectre. 

BPS,  Bad  46,  rue  Belliard  79-113, 
1047  Brussels. 

DOUBTS  about  fee  authen- 
ticity of  the  disputed 
Rubens,  Ra  union  and  Delilah, 
(Report,  October  6)  were  first 
made  not  by  a Polish  aca- 
demic but  by  three  painters 
working  in  Loudon:  Euphros- 
yne  Doxtadis,  Steven  Harvey 
and  Sfan  Hopkinson.  Their 
findings  were  sent  to  the 
National  Gallery  In  1992  and 
included  in  fee  picture’s  dos- 
sier. I drew  on  this  research 
for  die  first  published  article 
to  challenge  the  attribution. 
Michael  Daley. 

ArtWatchUK, 

15CapelRoad, 

East  Barnet,  Herts  EN4  8JD. 


Single  purpose;  single  currency 


THE  case  for  announcing 
that  Britain  will  join  a 
single  currency  as  soon  as 
possible  is  a strong  one  (Sniffy 
about  Europe,  October  3). 

It  is  now  evident  that  EMU 
will  come  Into  force  on  Janu- 
ary 1, 1999,  with  as  many  as  11 
members  in  the  first  wave. 

The  euro  is  set  to  become 

Europe’s  dominant  currency 
and  therefore  a major  global 
currency.  The  project  would 
be  lent  yet  more  credibility  if 
Britain  were  to  announce  its 
intention  to  join,  if  not  In  the 
first  wave  then  as  soon  as 


possible  afterwards.  Many  of 
the  decisions  on  EMU  will  be 
taken  in  the  first  six  months 
of  next  year,  when  Britain 
holds  the  EU  presidency.  If 
we  are  to  have  an  impact  on 
these  discussions,  we  must 
make  it  dear  to  other  mem- 
ber states  that  we  are  commit- 
ted to  joining. 

The  single  currency  will 
bring  enormous  benefits  to 
Britain  — such  as  low  inter- 
est rates,  low  Inflation, 
greater  stability  for  business, 
and  low  unemployment.  Stay- 
ing out,  however,  we  risk  suf- 


fering from  lost  inward  in- 
vestment, higher  interest 
rates  — and,  so,  higher 
unemployment. 

It  we  want  Europe  to  be  pos- 
itive towards  ns,  we  have  to 
be  positive  towards  the  euro. 
By  announcing  that  we  are 
committed  to  EMU  member- 
ship in  the  near  fixture  ’ — in 
other  words  that  we  are  a 
“pre-in"—  we  stand  a greater 
chance  of  leading  the  way  in 
Europe. 

Giles  Radice  MP. 
rhalrmant 

European  Movement. 

Dean  Bradley  House, 

52  Horseferry  Road, 

London  SW12AF. 


A watchdog’s  healthy  habit 


GEORGE  Monblot  (Free- 
dom comes  with  a high 
price  tag;  October  1)  accuses 
us  of  being  an  “audacious  shy- 
ster" over  reports  that  we 
would  charge  exorbitant  sums 
to  compile  a list  of  our  en- 
forcement actions.  He  also  im- 
plied that  we  did  not  possess 

this  information. 

The  facts  are  these.  An  indi- 
vidual (pot  Hazards  magazine) 
asked  for  fan  details  our  en- 
forcement actions  in  over 


13,000  cases  in  1993/4.  We  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  assembling 
this  information  and  vetting  it 
to  ensure  that  it  would  not 
have  harmed  commercial  con- 
fidentiality (as  we  are 
required  by  law  to  do)  at 
£226,000.  The  case  was 
referred  by  the  individual  to 
ftp  Ombudsman,  who  found 
our  action  fally  Justified. 

Of  course  we  had  fee  infor- 
mation. Moreover,  when  we 
are  asked  for  information  for 


health  and  safety  purposes,  we 
do  our  level  best  to  maim  as 
much  as  we  can  available  as 
soon  as  possible  — and  free  of 
charge.  But  when  people  ask 
for  information  for  personal 
reasons,  or  for  commercial 
uses,  1 am  not  prepared  to  see 
our  scarce  resources  diverted 
from  our  primary  purpose  of 
reducing  risk  and  protecting 
people. 

Jenny  Bacon. 
Director-General, 

Health  & Safety  Executive. 

2 Southwark  Bridge, 

London  SEl  9HS. 


A Country  Diary 

SOMERSET:  Long  before 
Swampy’s  time,  environmen- 
talists joined  in  effective  non- 
violent protest  at  Croscombe, 
and  the  benefits  are  still  evi- 
dent. Between  Shepton  Mallet 
and  Wells,  the  road  snakes 
along  the  course  of  the  river 
Sheppey  (formerly  known  as 
Boulting  Water  because  It 
rises  at  St  Aldhelm's  Well  in 
the  village  of  Doulting).  a 
writer  in  fee  last  century 
called  the  Sheppey  “a  tiny 
cataract . . . having  sufficient 
power  to  propel  the  machin- 
ery of  many  a mflT.  In  places, 
its  valley  narrows  between 
sheer,  wooded  heights  and  al- 
most becomes  a gorge. 
Through  the  woods,  you 
glimpse  fee  relics,  many  dere- 
lict, of  an  industrial  past 
In  1870.  Croscombe  inhabit- 
ants wife  a feeling  for  conser- 
vation conducted  a sit-in  to 
preserve  fee  ancient  village 
cross  from  destruction  by  fee 
“way-warden",  who  evidently 
regarded  It  primarily  as  an 
obstruction  to  through  traffic. 
They  were  successful.  The 
cross  still  gets  in  the  way  and 
the  place  is  stm  better 
adapted  to  local  foot-traffic 


than  to  any  other  irinri. 
pedestrian,  you  can  peer 
a stone  wail,  to  see  an  ar 
waterfall  wife  broken 
slabs,  and  a pool  that 
have  been  a washing  i 
Hie  book  says  of  the  ; 

“Here  it  expands  into  a 

adapted  to  the  divarsio 

domestic  waterfowl’'. 

By  car  you  would  b 
likely  even  to  spot  the 
remarkable  church,  v 
stands  beside  a steep 
crooked  lane,  halfway  u 
hillside.  And  you  need 
Inside  to  see  the  best  of 
dark,  ornate  Jacobean  i 
work  set  off  by  cimm  i 
walls.  The  grand  pulpit 
the  rood  screen,  with  i 
rate  reading  desks,  wouli 
nify  a cathedral  Nor,  u 
you  were  on  foot,  would 
have  read  the  parishlo 
tribute  to  a former  pasto 
the  many  blessings  rec 
through  the  affectio 
labours  of  his  beloved 
neri’  with  the  conflden 
pectation  feat  “the  H« 
the  Church  has  remove 
servant  to  another  part  c 
vineyard”. 

JOHN  VALi 
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NEWS  arrives  of  yet 
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then  wittily  avy-ded  U^ 
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has  been  a tre  tendons  sm- 
ews: leaflets  c atlinS^ 
changed  coUe  tion  tunes 
wentundelivi  red.^w®5 

,tn|ufks  ***  “Arrive,  new 
TOtttes  cause*  chaos  and 
huunen  have  >een  beltine 
woimdtheb^wughtSul- 
ing  nothlngTfne^Xm 

reports  that  then  they  did 
come  at  11.3/otie  night/1*1 
ne  tiny  dust. 

1 the  over- 
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hlockof 
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r David  Wti- 
illiams, 
Ichmond  and 
Times,  has  a 
light  touch 


Tories  need  to  get 
back  on  message 
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al  extract  from 
k of  the  Month, 
Kray:  Sorted,  by 
. we  learn  again 
absolute  toff  and  a 
late  gangster  really 
ranted  to  say  good- 
ion  alone,  we  made 
ce  and  I started  to 
. . rites  Kate  of  her 
finalerewell  in  the  funeral 
chain.  “Ron  hated  women 
. If  I ever  got  upset  on 
he’d  get  out  his  big 
hankie  and  wipe  my 
ra  all  over  my  face  so 
:ed  like  a panda.  Then 
he  void  say  something  to 
try/nd  make  me  laugh,  like 
up  your  snivelling  or 
tack  your  arse’.”  Ah. 
his  gentle  heart. 

I HE  latest  contender 
for  the  title  Most 
Amusing  PR  Coup  of 
)7  comes  forward.  It  is 
tmail  order  firm  Rays, 
ich  has  sent  out  its  latest 
t catalogue  for  winter, 
re  are  several  sumptu- 
• photographs  of  “the  fin- 
: cuts  of  succulent  beef 
id  poultry,  tender  lamb 
id  choice  cuts  of  pork," 
id  customers  are  en- 
larged to  order  early  “to 
l void  disappointment".  It 
i unclear  whether  this 
k-efers  to  all  the  meat,  or 
’ to  the  plate  of  beef 
jrved,  as  pictured,  with  a 

/'fly  on  it.  Apologising  for 
this  oversight,  a Kays 
spokesman  insists  that  “the 
strictest  hygienic  and 
i safety  checks  are  carried 
f out  at  all  stages".  Of  course, 

I of  course. 


'HOSE  who  fantasise 
about  the  death  or  the 
Conservative  Party 
have  not  done  the  body 
2L  Not  long  ago.  almost  10 
million  people  voted  for  that 
f™ffUnS;  hubristic.  incompe- 
£2*  collection  of  has-beens, 
feebly  led.  and  tainted  by  cor- 
ruptions of  the  pocket  and  the 
mind.  Without  the  full- 
nearted  support  of  a single 
newspaper,  they  still  got  30 
£P*\  “nf  of  the  country  to 
rue  aHeShjnce.  One  lesson 
of  the  election  concerns  the 
insane  loyalty  of  a large  slice 
or  the  electorate.  A party  that 
attracts  it  cannot  be  all  dead. 

Another  lesson  is  that  vot- 
ers are  fickle.  They  lurch 
about  more  than  they  haw 
ever  done.  This  suggests  the 
funeral  rites  are  capable  of 
being  postponed  indefinitely. 
There  are  many  reasons  for 
the  shallowness  of  commit- 
ment, but  the  most  important 
of  them  is  the  end  of  ideology. 
For  all  but  the  super-loyal, 
the  reasons  for  voting  are 
subject  to  regular  re-e valua- 
tion, which  now  has  little  to 


do  with  the  distinctiveness  of 
ideas.  Such  is  the  reality  of 
British,  indeed  western,  poli- 
tics. The  Labour  landslide 
would  not  have  happened 
without  it.  The  Tories  are 
striving  to  gel  the  message. 
Let  me  suggest  what  it  is. 

Did  Mr  Blair  win  because 
he  was  going  to  revolutionise 
the  world,  or  because  he  was 
going  to  run  the  existing 
world  better?  Because  he  was 
radical  in  his  promises,  or 
mainly  In  his  rhetoric?  Be- 
cause, on  the  things  people 
really  care  about  like  schools 
and  hospitals,  he  made  them 
alarmed,  or  just  modestly  op- 
timistic? Because  he  intended 
to  run  with  the  grain  of  soci- 
ety, or  against  it? 

The  answer  is  pretty  obvi- 
ous. He  built  on  what  went 
before,  because  that  was  what 
people  wanted.  Apart  from 
the  constitution,  which  most 
voters  don’t  care  about,  his 
vision  was  of  continuity  with 
the  rightist  tendencies  that 
preceded  him.  By  the  end  of 
this  Parliament,  we  may  well 
find  that  the  only  ground 
open  to  the  right  of  the 
Labour  Party  Is  occupied  by 
cranks.  In  the  last  week 
alone.  Intimations  of  how  the 
welfare  state  will  evolve  into 
the  fee-paying  state  — the 
state  that  not  long  ago  was  the 
exclusive  dream  of  Tory  ul- 
tras — - have  come  thick  and 
fast,  with  universities,  doc- 
tors, pensions  and  the  law 
each  being  readied  for  adjust- 
ment in  that  direction. 


The  status  quo,  in  other 
words,  continues  to  evolve  In 
the  direction  Thatcherism 
began.  That's  the  way  of  the 
grain,  pointing  towards  the 
new  centre  ground,  where  the 
struggle  Is  no  longer  between 
fundamental  ideas  but  com- 
peting versions  of  how  the 
same  ideas  are  put  into  prac- 
tice. There  are  differences  of 
thrust,  and  there’s  been  a 
major  transfusion  of  energy 
into  government,  but  the 
large  picture  shows  this  to  be 
the  triumph  of  the  right  The 
differences  that  count,  which 
got  Labour  elected,  are  to  do 
with  technique,  positioning, 
presentation,  apparent  unity, 
presumed  humanity,  palpable 
efficiency  and  Immensely  ap- 
pealing leadership. 

These  used  to  be  trivial 
matters,  but  are  now  the  su- 
preme considerations  of  mod- 
ern politics.  For  the  Tories, 
they  present  problems,  deriv- 
ing from  the  fact  that  Labour 
is  very  good  at  them  and 
therefore  will  not  easily  be 
displaced.  They  are  also  unex- 
citing. For  politicians  who 
have  been  suicidally  intoxi- 
cated by  the  politics  of  ideas, 
the  politics  of  organisation 
heads  down  a dreary  parfr- 
Yet  to  attain  credibility  in  the 
only  zones  now  commonly 
seen  to  distinguish  one  party 
from  another,  disciplined  self- 
restraint,  allied  to  a great 
deal  of  patience.  Is  what  the 
leader  must  aspire  to. 

His  function  in  opposition 
has  never  been  more  vital,  as 


long  as  It  does  not  present  his 
party  as  backward-looking. 
The  grain  does  not  run  back- 
wards. It  would  be  especially 
absurd  to  give  any  sign  or  pre- 
tending otherwise  when  so 
many  Conservative  social  and 
economic  arguments  now  de- 
fine the  centre  ground.  But 
there  are  openings  for  the 
kind  of  attack  that  confronts 
Labour  with  its  own  preten- 
sions in  other  fields.  Far 
greater  power  for  local  gov- 
ernment Is  one  fruitful  theme. 
Another  is  the  case  for  a 
House  of  Lords  that  leaps 
ahead  of  Labour's  half-baked 
House  of  Patronage  and  be- 
comes at  least  semi-elected. 

This  is  all  very  difficult  and 
it  will  take  a long  time.  Hav- 
ing elected  the  wrong  leader, 
Tory  MPs  have  made  the  task 
harder  chan  it  need  have 
been.  The  bequest  from  the 

years  of  ideology  is  a party 
where  such  minor  matters  as 
membership,  and  how  it 
might  be  replenished  and  en- 
gaged, turn  out  to  have  been 


The  struggle  is  no 
longer  between 
ideas  but  versions 
of  how  the  same 
ideas  are  put 
into  practice 


catastrophically  neglected. 
Nor  is  there  a great  ideologi- 
cal dinosaur  like  Labour's  old 
Clause  Four  whose  slaying 
might  become  the  focus  fbr 
political  renewal.  In  that 
sense,  the  party  is  the  victim 
of  its  own  success:  but  also  of 
its  two  most  recent  ex-lead- 
ers' belief  that  Labour  was 
finished  for  ever,  and  Conser- 
vatism could  take  care  of 
itself. 

Hard  though  It  is,  however, 
the  long  build-up,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  day  when  Britain 


needs  an  alternative  govern 
ment  of  the  centre,  is  the  only 
future  Mr  Hague  can  sensibly 
consider.  Genuine  party  de- 
mocracy is  a pre-condition, 
ami  could  yet  evolve  from  the 
ballot-result  being  announced 
today.  But  what  is  more  nec- 
essary is  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  political  fickle- 
ness: that  the  swing  voters 
who  produced  a dispropor- 
tionate result  on  May  1 win 
ehanga  their  minds  not  for 
something  different,  but  only 
for  something  that  promises 
to  be  much  the  same. 

This  week,  the  pivotal  case 
for  the  application  of  this  rule 
is  Europe.  In  five  years,  the 
next  opportunity  the  Tories 
remotely  have  far  taking  over 
government,  the  single  cur- 
rency may  be  a done  deaL  In 
10  years,  it  certainly  will  be, 
one  way  or  the  other.  In 
either  event,  the  party  win 
have  had  its  chance  to  lead 
the  opposition  to  EMU  in 
referendum.  If  the  British 
have  nonetheless  voted  for  it, 
it  wm  be  the  status  quo.  The 
grain  wfil  have  absorbed  it  It 
makes  no  sense,  a decade 
ahead,  to  forestall  this  by 
grandly  renouncing  such  an 
outcome  for  ever.  Along  with 
John  Major  and  Kenneth 
Clarke,  Mr  Hague  apparently 
now  accepts  that  There  is 
glimmering  of  wisdom. 

Will  It  survive  the  length  of 
the  week?  Temptations 
abound  to  fin  into  argument 
and  posturing.  The  pretence 
that  the  Tories  lost  the  elec- 
tion through  being  insuffi- 
ciently ideological,  on  this 
subject  and  others,  stfll  has 
Its  idiotic  takers.  Short  of  a 
cataclysm,  what  the  people 
wffl  want  in  2001  and  2005  is 
roughly  what  went  before, 
under  the  guise  of  something 
a little  more  honest  or  effi- 
cient or  energetic  or  better 
led.  Either  the  insatiable  ideo- 
logues start  learning  to  live 
with  such  modest  ambitions 
this  week,  or  they  stretch  the 
prospect  of  the  wilderness 
further  down  the  century. 


THEi 
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The  murderer’s  tale 


! Daily  Telegrah 
continues  to  take  a 
strict  moral  line  on 
obituaries.  Three  years  ago, 
when  Buster  Edwards  died, 
the  paper  refused  to  give  the 
Train  Robber  an  obit,  and 
my  friend  Simon  Beffer 
(away  this  week  on  the  cat- 
walks  of  Milan)  wrote  a 
piece  explaining  why  low 
life  such  as  Buster  are  un- 
worthy of  such  ah  honour. 
What  the  paper’s  Enforcer 
Boris  the  Jackal  ljad to say 
about  this  Is  unrecorded, 
but  even  ifStmonjwas  tak- 
ing a diabolical  11  >ertyf  you 
hail  to  admire  the  Tele- 
graph’s strong  line.  Mean- 
while, how  sad  tor  learn, 
from  the  paper's  iMtnary 
page  on  Friday,  t iat  the  Rev 
Peter  Gamble  ha  Joined  his 
maker.  “Master,  .said  the 
strapline,  “wbos  -penchant 
for  boys  forced  h m to 
change  schools  o ten  . ■ ■ 


The  violent  nationalism  that 
fuelled  Nazi  mass  murder  lingers 
on  in  eastern  Europe  and  could 
rise  again  if  economic  reform 
fails,  argues  Laurence  Rees 


L 


THE  career  ofpavid 
Soul  contlniies  its 
steady  asce  it  tonight 
when  he  plays  C ristine 
Hamilton  In  Mai  Chester. 
Mr  Soul  stars  in  »urple  Ho- 
micide: Fear  ant  Loathing 
onKnotsford He  iili,apiuito 
re-enactment  of  hat  unfor- 
gettable  contret  mps,  aJxmg 
with  Guardian  c irtoonist 
Martin  Rowson  as  Martin 

Bell)  and  the  Oh  erV*£® 
John  Sweeney  (1  Iso  Chris- 
tine,although  ^ is  time  a 
dales  version). 1 here  is  no 


AST  summer  I sat  in 
Lithuania  and  lis- 
tened to  a mass  kill- 
er. With  the  fall  of 

communism  he  was 

free  to  tell  his  story.  Petras 
Zelionka.  In  1941,  as  a Lithua- 
nian soldier,  shot  hundreds  of 
Jewish  men  and  women 
alongside  the  Einsatzgruppm , 
the  infamous  Nazi  killing 
squads.  Zelionka  looks  like 
any  grandfather;  but  he  was 
not  soriy  for  the  murders  he 
had  committed.  These  ficts 
make  his  story  a terrifying 
warning.  Fbr  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  Nazism  — one 
of  hate-filled  nationalism  — is 
not  dead.  It  could  rise  again 
anywhere  in  Eastern  Europe 
in  an  instant 

Zelionka  talked  as  if  any 
voung  Tngn  in  similar  circum- 
stances would  have  dope  the 
same.  His  peasant  family 
owned  a small  farm  with  two 


cows.  Under  the  communist 
occupation  of  1939'  he  heard 
rumours  that  “in  the  security 
department  people  were 
mostly  tortured  by  Jews. 
They  used  to  put  screws  on 
tin*  head  and  Hghtpw  them.” 
Once  the  Nazis  entered  in 
1941,  he  collaborated  in  the 
Lithuanian  “Self  Defence 
Force",  because  ‘1  am  a real 
Lithuanian ...  I was  attracted 
fn  military  things”. 

He  didn’t  like  communists 
and  Jews.  “I  had  to  take  them 
somewhere.  To  take  them 
from  the  ghetto." 

The  murderers  were 
allowed  to  drink  vodka  dur- 
ing the  shootings.  “Everyone 
becomes  braver,”  Zelionka 
said:  “When  you  are  drunk,  it 
is  different."  They  murdered 
up  to  500  people  in  VBcfla: 
“When  we  had  finished  the 
shootings,  we  had  lunch  at  a 
restaurant  in  Brakes.  Spirits 


were  consumed.”  Murder  did 
Hot  dlminiwTi  hin  appetite. 

They  were  all  volunteers. 
“You  just  pressed  the  trigger 
and  shot  And  that  was  it  it 
was  not  a big  ceremony.” 

"Did  you  ever"  think  of 
refusing  to  shoot?” 

“Now  It  is  very  difficult  to 
explain  all  that  ...  The 
others  did  it  because  of  their 
indignation  . . . The  Jews  are 
very  selfish ..." 

What  about  shooting 
women  and  children? 

“This  is  a big  tragedy  . . . 
how  can  I explain  it  better? 
Maybe  it  is  because  of  a curi- 
osity — you  Just  pull  the  trig- 
ger, the  shot  is  fired  and  that 
is  it"  Of  the  murder  of  chil- 
dren, he  said:  “Some  people 
are  doomed  and  that  is  it.” 

One  tried  in  vain  to  get  an 
emotional  response:  He  said: 
“There  were  only  the  Jews, 
no  one  was  our  countryman." 
Did  he  fed  any  shame? 
“They  can  accuse  me,  if 
they  want  I was  sentenced 
for  20  years  for  that  [By  the 
Russians].  Short  and  dear.  I 
was  guilty  and  1 carried  out 
the  sentence  of  20  years  . . . 
penal  servitude.” 

“But  that  was  an  official 
punishment  What  does  your 
conscience  say?” 


“I  do  not  know.  I am  not 
going  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions. I am  not  going  to  ex- 
plain or  tell  you  any  more." 

So  the  interview  ended. 


T; 


HE  particulars  of 
Zelionka’s  shoot- 
ings Unger  like  a 
cancer  in  your 
mind.  But  the  en- 
counter leaves  a greater  leg- 
acy. Fbr  men  like  Zelionka 
still  feel  that  their  motivation 
was  legitimate.  Some  Lithua- 
nians almost  define  their  na- 
tionalism by  the  extent  of 
their  anti-Semitism;  the  Jews 
are  "selfish”  they  “stick 
together”  there  is,  wait  for  it, 
a "worldwide  Jewish  conspir- 
acy" the  centre  of  which  Is 
“Jew  York”.  There  are  still 
people  who  believe  this  today. 

At  the  site  of  one  of  the 
massacres  of  Jewish  children, 
curious  villagers  asked:  “Are 
you  from  Israeli  TV?  Because 
they're  the  only  people  who 
are  still  obsessed  with  all  this, 
aren’t  they?” 

Another  villager,  talking  of 
the  communist  oppression 
said:  “You  do  know  Marx  was 
a Jew,  don’t  you?”  Later  an 
educated  young  man  came  up 
to  me.  “You’re  a journalist,’  be 
said  consplratorially,  “so  let 


me  tell  you  the  big  secret  The 
real  story  isn’t  what  happened 
to  the  Jews.  The  real  story  Is 
what  the  Jews  did  to  us." 

I don’t  mean  to  single  out 
Lithuania  particularly  here. 
The  Einza  tzgrupp en  found 
willing  locals  to  help  them 
kill  Jews  right  across  many 
of  the  what  are  now  newly 
democratic  states  in  the  east 
But  history  offers  us  a warn- 
ing. Democracy  had  come  to 
Germany  at  the  end  of  World 
War  One.  In  1932  a majority 
of  Germans  decided  they 
wanted  to  be  rid  of  it 

One  cannot  be  sanguine 
about  the  countries  of  the  for- 
mer communist  bloc.  For  If 
democracy  does  not  bring  the 
economic  benefits  that  they 
expect  then  it  Is  possible 
that  one  day  they  will  decide 
to  vote  democracy  away  and 
put  their  faith  in  violent  na- 
tionalism. Then  there  is  a 
danger  that  they  will  start 
looking  for  scapegoats 
amongst  some  minority 
grotto-  A new  generation  of 
Petras  Zelionkas  could  help 
commit  murder. 
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Make  young  smokers  a burning  issue 


Sarah  Boseley 
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but  whole  packets.  This  is  a 
modern  scandal. 

The  figures  are  not  much 
better  for  boys.  At  the  same 
age,  28  per  cent  — more  than 
a quarter—'  are  smokers.  And 
it  is  getting  worse. 

In  spite  of  all  the  health 
warnings  on  the  packets  and 
the  billboards,  the  proportion 
of  children  aged  11-15  who 
smoke  went  up  from  12  per 
cent  to  13  per  cent  between 
1994  and  1996.  Many  of  these 
children  are  farming  habits 
that  lead  to  the  cancer  ward. 

Aware  of 'the  dangers,  the 
Conservative  government 
had  a target  In  1388,  its  stated 
Intention  was  to  bring  down 
the  proportion  of  child  smok- 
ers from  8 per  cent  as  it  was 
tfrgrt,  to  fi  per  cent  in  1994.  It 
faiipd-  perhaps  because  it  did 
little  about  it 

So  what  is  our  enlightened 
New  Labour  government 

planning  now?  It  is  proposing  I 


to  abandon  that  target  as  un- 
realistic. In  a forthcoming 
green  paper  the  Department 
of  Health  will  set  lower,  mare 
achievable  goals. 

What  impact  will  the  lower- 
ing of  government  expecta- 
tions have?  It  will  certainly 
raise  a few  diem's  in  tobacco 
company  boardrooms.  But 
more  importantly,  it  win  send 
wrong  messages  to  the  public 
at  large. 

Now  is  the  time  to  hit 
tobacco  hard.  For  an  the  non- 
smoking railway  carriages 
and  restaurants,  cigarettes 
are  making  a comeback,  espe- 
cially among  young  women. 
Heroin  chic,  ran  a piece  in 
Effe  last  month,  has  been 
replaced  by  nicotine  chic. 

To  the  horror  of  the  cam- 
paigners who  have  never 
quite  managed  to  fight  the  sex 
appeal  of  Humphrey  Bogart 
lighting  two  cigarettes  and 
handing  one  to  the  lady, 


HaQywood  is  smoking  once 
more.  There  is  Julia  Roberts, 
in  My  Best  Friend’s  Wedding, 
huddled  an  a hotel  floor  inhal- 
ing deeply  to  defuse  the  ten- 
sion. There  is  Kristin  Scott 
Thomas  in  The  English  Pa- 
tient, Sharon  Stone  in  Diabo- 
lique,  Kurt  Russell  in  Escape 
From  LA  and  Brad  Pitt  in 
Sleepers  — aE  using  a ciga- 
rette as  an  erotic  or  demonic 
accessory-  „ 

But  there's  worse.  One 
newspaper  recently  ran  a full- 
colour  photo  of  supermodel 
Kate  Mobs  with  Jade  Jagger, 
cigarettes  in  hand.  Few 
inyagpa  could  be  more  damag- 
ing. Ms  Moss  is  everything 
many  adolescent  girls  pine  to 
be  — thin,  glamorous,  cod  — 
and  she  smokes.  So  it’s  al- 
right then. 

Let’s  give  all  credit  due  to 
Tessa  Jowell,  the  Public 
Health  Minister,  and  this 
Government  for  good  inten- 


Laurence  Rees  is  series 
producer  of  The  Nazis  a 
Warning  from  History,  which 
continues  on  BBC2  tomorrow. 


tions.  They  are  outlawing  cig- 
arette advertising  and 

sponsorship.  But  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  hydra  and  another 
appears.  Take  a look  in  tbe 
nightclubs,  where  free  ciga- 
rettes are  handed  out  to  those 
who  say  they  are  over  18.  And 
take  a particular  look  at  the 
glossy  ads  now  appearing  in 
magazines  far  Camel  boots. 
Brand-stretching  has  arrived. 

It  happened  in  Norway, 
when  a ban  on  cigarette  ad- 
vertising was  imposed  in  the 
1970s.  The  ragged  outdoor 
hulk  who  had  been  enjoying  a 
Camel  cigarette  in  adverts 
continued  to  appear  In  maga- 
zines. But  he  had  no  fag  in  his 
hand.  Instead  he  wore  Camel 
boots.  Now  we  are  being  of- 
fered Marlborough  Classic 
Clothing  and  catalogues  from 
other  tobacco  brands. 

Labour  may  outlaw  all  of 
this  too,  but  it  shows  how 
alert  we  have  to  be.  It  helps 
nobody  to  revise  downwards 
the  targets  on  teenage  smok- 
ing. This  is  tiie  government  of 
high  expectations  and  posi- 
tive thinking.  Go  for  it 


It’s  alright  Bob, 
we’re  all  still 
dreamers 


Mark  Steel 


WHAT  can  Bob  Dylan 
have  sang  to  the 
Pope?  Hey  Mr  Tran- 
substantiaiion  man,  Chew 
some  breadfor  me? 

When  I heard,  I was  wary  of 
jumping  to  the  conclusion 
that  Dylan  had  lost  his  last 
remaining  principles.  For  it 
might  have  been  that  the 
Pope  was  abandoning  his  be- 
liefs and  had  decided  to  sup- 
port the  abolition  of  the  arms 
trade  and  legalising  dope. 

Or  maybe  the  old  boy  beard 
the  verse  in  It's  Alright  Ma 
which  goes: 

Old  Judges  watch  people  in 

pairs 

Limited  in  sex  they  dare 
To  push  fake  morals,  insult 
and  stare, 

and  thought  “Now  there  are 
lyrics  1 can  identity  with.” 

But  then  came  film  of  the 
event  on  the  news,  showing 
Dylan  walling  forlornly  while 
the  Pope  sat  slumped  In  bis 
throne,  completely  uninter- 
ested and  utterly  Pope-like. 

A normal  80-year-old  would 
at  least  have  made  an  effort, 
interrupting  him  with:  "Can 
you  start  again  young  man, 
my  hearing  aid  wasn’t 
switched  on?  Subterranean 
what?  I tell  you  what,  do  you 
know.  If  You  Were  the  Only 
Girl  in  tbe  World?" 

But  John  Paul  managed  no 
more  than  to  kiss  Bob  on  the 
cheek  and  look  as  if  he  was 
muttering:  “Can  you  remem- 
ber if  I’ve  taken  my  purple 
ones  yet?" 

So  why  did  he  bother?  At 
one  point  very  few  of  my  gen- 
eration, who  were  teenagers 
ripe  for  the  arrival  of  punk, 
would  have  cared  what  he 
did.  Because  when  you're 
whipped  up  by  a musical 
rebellion,  you  think  you’re 
experiencing  something  no 
one  else  can  have  gone 
through  with  such  meaning 
and  passion,  much  like  when 
you  lose  your  virginity  or 
have  your  first  curry.  Dylan 
was  a hippy  and  The  Clash 
had  come  to  destroy  him. 

By  our  mid-twenties  most 
of  us  had  discovered  that 
music  from  outside  our  own 
era  could  be  as  valid  as  that 
from  inside.  We'd  arrived  at 
an  age  when  it  was  no  longer 
sufficient  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion “Why  don’t  you  like  Dy- 
lan?”, with:  “Well,  cos  he's 
just  old  and  a hippy  and  an 
old  hippy  and  everything." 

So  I listened  to  the  songs 
we’d  derided,  and  instead  of 
the  liberal  worthiness  I was 
expecting  was  Masters  of 
War,  which  ends: 

I hope  that  you  die  and  your 
death  will  come  soon 
Then  ru  fbllow  your  casket 
one  pale  afternoon 


And  watch  as  you're  lowered 
into  your  deathbed 
Then  stand  on  your  grave 
tin  rm  sure  that  you’re  dead. 

Or  The  Lonesome  Death  Of 
Hattie  Carroll,  which  tells  the 
true  story  of  a black  maid 
with  such  emotion  that  by  the 
end  of  the  song  you  feel  you 
know  her.  at  which  point 
she's  shot  dead  by  her  em- 
ployer who  gets  a six-month 
sentence. 

Or  Pawn  in  Their  Game. 
Possibly  the  most  sophisti- 
cated and  unhippy-like  anti- 
racist  song  ever  written. 

Dylan  isn't  the  only  musi- 
cian to  have  poured  venom  on 
authority  before  shaking 
hands  with  it.  In  two  years 
the  rap  group  NWA  made  the 
journey  from  making  a song 
called  Fuck  the  Police  to  hav- 
ing cordial  meetings  with 
George  Bush.  How  did  they 
justify  that?  Perhaps  they 
said:  “Well  George  listened  to 
what  we  said  carefully  and 
he's  given  us  his  word  that  he 
will  take  on  board  our  ideas 
about  fucking  the  police.” 

But  Dylan  didn't  become  an 
establishment  figure  as  soon 
as  he  was  rich  and  successful, 
still  producing  powerful 
songs  like  Hurricane,  about  a 
miscarriage  of  justice,  as  late 
as  1975.  Jenny  Diski  in  the 
Observer  suggests  that  his 
generation  can  still  relate  to 
him,  as  his  behaviour  is  sim- 
ply the  natural  process  of 
growing  old  and  they  can  all 
do  it  together.  Absolutely. 
Who  in  their  fifties  hasn't  got 
an  Invite  to  the  Vatican  and 
said:  “Oh  sod  it  there’s  no 
point  in  going  on  about  stand- 
ing over  arms  dealers'  graves 
any  more.  Get  me  my  Latin 
phrase  book.” 

It  would  be  tragic  if  it  was 
forgotten  that  Dylan  was  such 
a beacon  of  resistance  in  his 
earlier  years.  But  it  would  be 
equally  sad  if  the  establish- 
ment can  end  up  using  him  as 
an  example  of  how  all  rebels 
end  up  supping  communion 
with  the  enemy. 

For,  incarcerated  in  tbe 
hotel  rooms  of  his  perennial 
tour,  he's  probably  just  un- 
able to  see  the  vast  numbers 
of  people  who  feel  equally  pas- 
sionately about  war,  racism, 
and  hypocritical  religious 
leaders  as  he  did  20  years  ago. 
The  turning  point  was  not 
when  he  changed  his  views, 
but  when  be  couldn't  see  the 
point  in  fighting  for  them  any 
more.  Is  he  really  very  differ- 
ent from  the  delegates  at 
Labour  conference,  who  ap- 
plauded every  left-wing  state- 
ment. but  voted  with  Blair 
and  cheered  his  inane 
twaddle? 

Hope  created  Dylan’s  finest 
songs,  whereas  despair  has 
created  his  latest 
Pope  John  Paul  had  a 
racket 

That  the  rich  thought  was 
grand 

Which  made  the  poor  enjoy 
suffering 

As  part  of  Cod's  plan 
And  the  Masters  of  War 
Must  have  laughed  till  they 
cried 

When  they  saw  that  he  did  it 
With  Bob  on  his  side. 


You  wouldn’t  hold 
an  England 
Rugby  International 
anywhere 
but  Twickenham. 

Twickenham  is  to  English  Rugbj;  as  the 
International  Convention  Centre,  Birmingham 
is  to  business  meetings. 

ytou  could  go  elsewhere  but,  understandably, 
you  want  the  best 

The  ICC  has  it  alL  Fantastic,  modern  facilities, 
outstanding  quality  of  service,  ease  of  access  and 
remarkable  value  for  money 

One  try,  and  our  clients  are  converted.  So 
before  you  arrange  your  next  conference  or 
meeting,  call  0121  200  2000 
today. 


NTBBiAUONAL 
■ CONVENTION 
centre 
SIMNGHAM 


The  Ultimate  Conventloii  Centre 


International  Convention  Centre 
Broad  Street  Birmingham  BT  2EA 
www.necgroup.co.uk 
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Helen  Brook 


Mother 
of  the 
free 


ELEN  Brook,  who 
has  died  just  days 
before  her  nineti- 
eth birthday,  was 
a revolutionary  of 
a very  English  kind.  Her  ene- 
rules  were  wont  to  portray 
her  as  one  of  the  founding 
mothers  of  the  promiscuous 
society,  a description  she 
rejected.  But  she  undoubtedly 
played  a decisive  role  In  the 
overthrow  of  the  Victorian 
values  by  which  the  young 
and  sexually  active  were 
judged  before  the  1960s. 

Nearly  two  generations  of 
women  have  taken  contracep- 
tion for  granted:  It  seems  now 
both  absurd  and  unbelievable 
that  less  than  40  years  ago 
pregnancy  out  of  wedlock 
brought  shame  on  a girl  and 
her  family,  yet  only  marriage 
would  enable  her  to  get  con- 
traceptive advice.  Family 
planning  was  just  that.  A. 
method  for  spacing  legitimate 
children.  An  engaged  girl, 
wtth  her  wedding  date  firmly 
set,  could  be  seen  by  a Family 
Planning  Association  clinic, 
and  one  could  always  wear  a 
curtain  ring  on  the  finger  and 
lie.  But  sex  was  an  embar- 
rassing business,  especially 
— as  It  still  is  — for  the  very 

young. 

Helen  Brook  changed  that 
The  Brook  Advisory  Centre 
for  Young  People  and  its 
branches  stand  as  a memorial 
to  her  ability  to  make  imagi- 
native leaps  and  to  her  guts  in 
the  face  of  moral  outrage. 

She  seemed  an  unlikely 
radical.  She  was  bom  in  Chel- 
sea, London,  the  first  child  of . 
an  unconventional  coupling. 
Her  father,  John  “Curly" 
Knewstub,  ran  the  Chenil , 
Gallery  and  was  almost  40. 
Her  mother  Helen  was  just  17.  I 
Her  grandfather  was  a Pre- 
Raphaelite  painter  and  a 
founding  Fabian.  His  son  had 
started  the  gallery  as  a venue 
for  his  brothers-in-law,  the 
painters  Sir  William  Orpen 
and  Sir  William  Rofoenstein, 
and  Augustus  John. 

There  were  six  children, 
and  when  Helen  was  very 
young  her  mother  converted 
to  Roman  Catholicism.  She 
was  convent  educated  at  Holy 
Child  Jesus  In  Mark  Cross. 
Sussex.  The  sibling  next 
down,  her  beloved  brother  Ca- 
spar, a child  of  great  beauty, 
joined  the  choir  school  at 
Westminster  Cathedral  and 
wowed  the  congregation  with 
his  angelic  voice  and  golden 
hair.  Both  children  grew  up 
with  an  abiding  loathing  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  As  an 
adult  Helen  converted  to  foe 
Church  of  England  and  used 
to  say  she  was  sure  of  a place 


Ulrich  Simon 


in  heaven  because  she  had 
been  baptised  twice.  The  ef- 
fects on  women  in  the  third 
world  of  Papal  edicts  banning 
contraception  caused  her 
deep  distress  and  anger  np 
until  her  death. 

Growing  up  surrounded  by 
painters  meant  that  Helen 
and  her  siblings  were  in  con- 
stant demand  as  sitters, 
which  they  hated  — Caspar  i 
resorted  to  shaving  off  his 
eyebrows.  At  17.  Helen  be- 
came her  father's  secretary,  I 
and  met  her  first  husband, 
the  late  George  Whitaker.  He 
was  leader  of  the  Chenil  I 
Chamber  Orchestra,  with 
which  Sir  John  Barbirolli 
first  displayed  his  skills.  She  I 
married  at  18.  The  marriage, 1 
which  produced  a daughter,  i 
Christine,  did  not  last. 

Five  years  later  she  found 
herself  in  Paris,  where  she 
tried  painting.  Helen  was,  in 
spite  of  her  subsequent  role 
I as  a radical,  a conventional 
woman.  Divorcing  pained 
her,  and  years  later,  well  into 
a second  marriage,  she  some- 
times forgot  she  had  ever 
done  such  a thing.  But  she 
was  typically  pungent  when 
she  described  her  juvenile 
marriage:  “At  the  time  I saw 
my  life  as  one  marvellous 
concert  after  another.  The 
reality  was  so  different.  You 
know,  musicians  practise  all 
day  and  then  spend  every  eve- 
ning at  some  concert.  It  was 
exceedingly  boring. . . we 
never  quarrelled  or  anything, 
it  was  just  boring." 

Back  from  Paris  she  met 
and  married  Robin  Brook, 
who  was  to  provide  the  finan- 
cial and  mental  support  that 
cushioned  tier  against  an  out- 
raged establishment  when 
she  began  her  groundbreak- 
ing work.  The  marriage  pro- 
duced two  further  daughters, 
Sarah  and  Diana.  During  foe 
second  world  war  Robin 
played  a key  role  in  foe 
Special  Operations  Executive. 
Helen  spent  most  of  foe  war 
with  three  small  girls  and  no 
idea  where  her  husband  was 
or  what  he  was  doing. 

Her  career  began  in  1952, 
when  she  bumped  into  an  old 
friend,  Nancy  Raphael,  who 
commented  that  she  looked 
depressed,  and  suggested 
Helen  do  a "little  job”.  That 
turned  out  to  be  helping  at  a 
family  planning  clinic  one 
day  a week  in  Islington.  Vol- 
untary workers  were  known 
as  “the  ladles,"  their  clients 
as  “the  women".  Helen  had 
found  her  vocation.  After  18 
months  as  an  interviewer  she 
was  asked  to  be  chairman. 

In  1959,  she  was  offered  the 
job  of  running  the  Marie 


Helen  Brook. . . helping  to  free  a whole  generation  from  sexnal  embarrassment 


Stopes  Clinic  in  Whitfield 
Street  London.  Stopes  had 
died  the  year  before.  Helen’s , 
work  led  her  to  confront  the 
problem  of  West  Indian 
women  who  had  followed 
their  men  to  Britain  in  the  | 
1960s,  but  who  were,  in  accor- 
dance with  their  culture,  often 
not  married  and  unable  to  I 
obtain  contraceptives. , 
Quietly,  she  changed  the  rules 
and  Marie  Stopes  started 
treating  the  unmarried.  Word 
spread,  and  within  six  weeks 
they  were  treating  scores  of 
women,  many  of  whom  ar- 
rived with  their  boyfriends. 

The  subsequent  publicity 
did  not  please  the  Marie 
Stopes  board,  and  it  was 
deemed  expedient  for  Helen 
to  go  it  alone.  With  financing 


from  a friend,  and  some  fund- 
ing from  Marie  Stopes,  foe 
first  Brook  Advisory  Centre 
was  born  in  south  London  in 
1964:  at  the  very  heart  at F the 
swinging  sixties  and  foe  per- 
missive society.  In  1967,  she 
took  the  infinitely  more  radi- 
cal step  of  helping  the  nnder- 
16s  — those  below  foe  legal 
age  of  consent 
If  Helen  Brook  had  not  done 
it  someone  else  would  have. 
The  time  was  ripe:  the  wide- 
spread availability  of  foe  Pill 
in  the  early  1960s  was  always 
going  to  empower  women. 
The  re-assertion  of  feminism 
was  a corollary  of  that  A 
more  liberal  political  culture 
allowed  abortion  and  equality 
legislation.  But  Helen  Brook 
had  foe  force  of  personality, 


the  courage  of  her  convic- 
tions, and  the  organising  abil- 
ity to  cross  previously  Impen- 
etrable barriers. 

She  did  not  believe  in  per- 
missiveness. She  believed  in 
the  sanctity  of  the  family  and 
found  abortion  horrifying  be- 
cause it  was  a flawed  form  of 
contraception.  She  cared  des- 
perately for  the  ruined  lives 
of  teenage  girls,  made  moth- 
ers for  the  want  of  sex  educa- 
tion. She  was  distressed  by 
the  increase  and  acceptability 
of  single  motherhood,  not 
from  a moral  perspective,  but 
because  she  loved  babies  and 
strongly  believed  that  a child 
should  be  both  wanted  and 
brought  up  by  its  mother  and 
its  rather.  Above  all,  she  be- 
lieved in  giving  women  the 
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ability  to  run  their  own  lives, 
unencumbered  by  unwanted 
fertility. 

In  old  age  her  eyesight  | 
failed,  which,  as  a painter  and  ] 
collector,  she  found  particu- 
larly sad.  Late  recognition  in 
the  form  of  a CBE  in  the 
Birthday  Honours  in  1995 
brought  her  quiet  satisfac- 
tion. She  still  kept  tabs  on  the 
centres  that  bear  her  name, 
as  well  as  her  children,  grand- 
children, great-grandchildren 
and  her  nieces,  including  my- 
self. for  whom  she  remained  a 
magnetic  companion. 

NBdd  Knewstub 

Helen  Brook,  Lady  Brook  CBE, 
bom  October  12.  1907;  died  Oc- 
tobers, 1997 


Death,  destiny 
and  the  soul  in 
terrible  times 


NO  MAN,  by  taking 
thought,  can  become 
Anglican  — ur  so  one 
Congregational  scholar  once 
observed-  Professor  Ulrich 
Simon,  who  has  died  aged' 83, 

was  one  of  the  exceptions. 

A musician’s  son,  he  was 
bom  German  — Jewish  but 
not  religious  — and  like  so 
many  in  the  post-Weimar 
period  he  was  temporarily 
Marxist  Bat  he  early  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  times,  both 
fascist  and  communist, 
packed  his  suitcase  and 
crossed  fri  TZi>glflTid  in  1333.  He 
became  a priest  and  theolo- 
gian, iTnffl^hil'M'iaWg  to  a fault 
— in  the  1980s,  who  else 
would  have  written  a book 
about  the  soul? 

He  had  60  years  to  be  angli- 
cised. But  his  early  memories 
remained  Indelible.  In  1923, 
his  mother  sent  him  out  with 
an  American  dollar  to  buy  i 
cotton  wool,  expecting  change 
out  of  1,000,000  Marks;  Instead 
the  chemist  handed  out  the  i 
day’s  inflation:  4,200,000  ' 
Marks.  In  1933,  his  anti-se- 
mitic  * ‘religious”  class . 
teacher  transferred  to  the  SS 
and  in  1945  he  was  executed  ! 
in  Poland  for  the  murder  of 
thousands  of  Poles  and  Jews. 
Also  in  1945,  his  family 
friend,  the  Christian  resister, 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  was 
hanged  by  the  Nazis  in  Flos- 
senberg  concentration  camp. 

On  his  arrival  in  England, 
Ulrich,  had  marvelled  at  the 
moral  reserves  of  the  C of  E: 
“conservative  without  being 
Christian  with- 
out being  anti -Jewish,  hierar- 
chical without  being  opposed 
to  reform,  rich  without  curs- 
ing socialism”,  as  he  put  it  in 
his  autobiography,  Sitting  in 
I Judgment  (1978). 

The  cracks  were  visible: 
‘The  music  in  churches  was 
on  the  whole  internal  to  one 
brought  tip  an  Bach...  ter 
more  serious  was  the  theolog- 
ical torpor  of  the  sermons." 
The  English  church  of  all 
shades  accepted  peace  at  all 
costs  as  its  central  message  in 
answer  to  the  moral  crisis 
threatening  the  world. 


Birthdays 


Ulrich  Sit 
King's  College 
the  influent* 
churchmen,  J 
and  George  a 
his  doctorate 
ended  up  ai 
Christian  litei 
He  never  it 


ion  went  to 
London;  under 
of  two  great 
tit  jam  Temple 
fl.  .He  acquired 
e divinity  and. 
f professor  of 

pure  (177240);  ~ 

jBy  left  King’s 


although  hs  was  a real. 

Prussian,  too,  deeped  In  dog: 
mafia ra  and  h.  his  mother., 
tongue.  The  English  bishops.; 
even  those  fev  who  could : 
read  some  Genian,  were  <te-  ~ 
tarred  by  EaiI3arfo’s scorn  • 
of  pragmatism.;, ; • 

Simon  published  a dozen  - 
scholarly  books  t-A  Theology 
of  Auschwitz  (19$)  was  paper- 
backed a decadekter  — and 
his  unique  inheitance,  com- 
bined with  his  httiradcal  scep- 
ticism and  hopfol  human- 
ism, commanded^  small  but 
appreciative  audioce  in  spite 
of  personal  ambivalence.  He 
never  thumped  an;  CND  tub. 
for  that  organiffejan's  as- 
sumptions were  ^rafooBdly 
this-woridly.  ..  . 

HE  believed  tht  foedoc- 
trines  of  dea£  anddes- 
tlny  “domiiate  the 
evaluation  of  our  period  as 
that  of  any  other.  Iftbe  dead 
are  not  raised,  AschwHz 
stands  for  the  esance  of 
man's  hopeless  cas?  But  if 
the  gassed  are  not  lain  for 
ever,  but  rise  as  almighty 
army,  we  are  not  oly  con- 
soled for  our  loss  but  anfronl 
the  collectivist  tyrannas  with 
the  total  reversal.  Tfe  one 
word  Besurrextt  lntrprets 
history  as  none  other.’  ■ 
Ulrich  Simon’s  detajnina- 
tion  belied  his  lack  of  tehes.  - 
A timid  motorist,  he^ould 
travel  long  distances  today 
his  beloved  Haydn  anc  Mo- 
zart quartets,  more  in-^ope 
than  m certainty. 

ClirlHuptW  Driver 

Guardian  journalist  Christoher 
Driver  died  in  February  *ls  - 
year \ 

Ulrich  Ernst  Simon,  tfieolo&n. 
bom  September  21,  1913;  ipd 
July  31. 1997  ' . 


jenny  Abramsky,  director 
of  BBC  Continuous  News,  51; 
Sir  Timothy  Ackroyd,  ac- 
tor, 39;  June  Allyson,  movie 
actress  and  singer,  80;  Chris- 
topher Booker,  journalist 
and  author,  60;  Sir  Colin 
Chandler,  aviation  expert . 
and  chief  executive  of! 
Vickers,  58;  Sir  Zelman 
Cowen  QC,  former  provost 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  78; 
Prof  Sir  Andrew  Derby- 
shire, architect  74;  Prof 
Harold  Dexter,  organist,  77; 
Dr  Mark  Girouard,  archi- 
tectural and  social  historian, 
66:  Terence  Hodgkin  son, 
the  former  director  of  the 


Wallace  Collection,  84;Cliy.; 
Jamea,  critic  and  televisict, 
broadcaster,  58;'  Thoma 
Keneally,  critic  and  novel 
1st  62;  Pamela  MallinsmC 
secretary  of  the  Forestry 
Commission,  43;  Yaltah  Me-, 
nuhin,  pianist  76;  Maj-Gen 
Julian  Thompson,  Falk-, 
lands  war  commander,  63; 
Jayne  Torvill,  Olympic 
medallist. ice  skater,  40;  The' 
Most  Rev  Desmond  Tutu,  . 
the  former  Archbishop  of' 
Cape  Town,'  66;  Prof  David 
Wallace, . vice-chancellor  of 
Loughborough  University  of 
Technology,  52;  Yo  Yo  Ma, 
cellist  42J 
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Andrew  Keir 


Formidable  regular  on  the  small  screen 

ANDREW  Kelr,  who  I miner  from  the  pit  village  of  j bragging,  now  foul-mouthed,  I following  year,  with  Keir  as  a j an  obscure  football  team  voice  hailed  us  acn 
has  died  aged  71,  Shotts.  When  1 had  to  Ere-  now  dropping  into  the  rough  bereaved  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Durham  coalfields  Street  and  An  dr 
brought  from  the  quent  the  Citizens'  in  foe  poetry  of  a barrack-room  minister  seeking  the  mean-  { carried  off  the  very  first  bounding  over.  He 
Glasgow  Citizens'  J early  1950s  as  a critic  — and  I Borns,  he  fKeirl  proclaimed  a ing  of  life.  Though  written  by  World  Cup  in  1910.  tell  me  not  about  h 


Andrew  Keir,  who 
has  died  aged  71, 
brought  from  the 
Glasgow  Citizens' 
Theatre  a forceful  acting 
manner  which  made  him  one 
of  the  most-noticed  and  best- 
remembered  regulars  on  tele- 
vision, If  never  a cosy  favour- 
ite. His  great  performances 
were  in  such  uncomfortable 
roles  as  the  swaggering  Low- 
land fusilier  in  John  Arden’s 
Soldier.  Soldier  (i960)  or  the 
trapped  Scottish  miner  in 
Ken  Taylor’s  The  Deoil  and 
John  Brown  (1964). 

The  Citizens’  began  as  a 
people's  theatre,  located  in 
the  Gorbals  and  drawing  as 
many  of  its  actors  as  possible 
from  men  and  women  who 
had  some  experience  of  work- 
ing life.  Keir  was  a former 


miner  from  the  pit  village  of 
Shotts.  When  I had  to  fre- 
quent the  Citizens'  in  foe 
early  1950s  as  a critic  — and 
an  English  one  at  that  — 1 
used  to  wonder  if  a lousy 
notice  might  not  earn  me  a 
head-butt.  But  he  couldn't 
have  been  friendlier. 

1 moved  to  London  and  to 
television,  and  Keir  soon  fol- 
lowed. He  played  foe  evil 
Prince  John  in  all  39  episodes 
of  loanhoe,  one  of  those  dotty 
Anglo-American  costume 
series  on  ITV  in  which  the 
heroes  wore  jerkins  and  only 
the  villains  had  sleeves. 

Then  came  Soldier.  Soldier, 
which  1 hailed  as  everything 
hoped  for  in  the  way  of  more 
imaginative  TV  drama,  better 
than  a slice  of  life  but  rooted 
in  life:  "Swaggering. 


bragging,  now  foul-mouthed, 
now  dropping  into  the  rough 
poetry  of  a barrack-room 
Borns,  he  jKeir]  proclaimed  a 
military  tradition  as  old  as 
war  itself.’’ 

The  parts  came  solidly 
after,  both  in  single  plays  and 
in  guest  appearances  on 
every  kind  of  series,  from  Z- 
Cars  to  The  Revenue  Men, 
The  Avengers  to  The  Out- 
siders, Fall  of  Eagles  to  First 
Among  Equals , Dr  Finlay's 
Casebook  to  Emergency  — 
Ward  10.  Of  his  own  series 
and  serials,  the  most  popular 
was  Sunset  Song  (1971),  a 
handsome  dramatisation,  by 
Bill  Craig,  of  Lewis  Grassic 
Gibbon’s  novel  of  terming 
life  in  North  East  Scotland. 

The  more  significant  was 
Granada's  Adam  Smith  the 


following  year,  with  Keir  as  a 
bereaved  Church  of  Scotland 
minister  seeking  the  mean- 
ing of  life.  Though  written  by 
Trevor  Griffiths  under  a 
nom-de-plume , it  owed  much 
of  its  character  to  Sir  Denis 
Forman,  by  this  time  Gra- 
nada's chairman  and  himself 
a son  of  the  manse  — Adam 
was  his  tether’s  first  name. 
Sir  Denis  is  also  a convinced 
atheist,  and  the  series,  which 
at  first  went  out  on  Sunday 
evenings  as  a religious  offer- 
ing, became  so  doubting  that 
it  had  to  be  switched  to  an 
ordinary  outlet 
Among  single  dramas,  Keir 
seemed  especially  to  enjoy 
Boswell  for  The  Defence  (1983) 
and  The  World  Cup:  a Cap- 
tain's Tale  (1982)  which  dra- 
matised the  true  story  of  how 


an  obscure  football  team 
from  the  Durham  coalfields  I 
carried  off  the  very  first 1 
World  Cup  in  1910. 

Keir  also  made  many  films, 
most  recently  Rob  Roy,  in 
which  he  was  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  and  most  gratifyingly, 
perhaps,  the  movie  version  of 

Quatehnass  and  the  Pit  (1967), 
when  he  finally  replaced  the 
absurdly  miscast  Brian  Don- 
levy  as  Professor  Quater- 
mass.  In  the  theatre,  after  his  j 
Citizens'  years,  his  classiest  | 
role  was  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cromwell  in  the  West  End 
production  of  Robert  Bolt’s  A 
Man  for  All  Seasons. 

After  Glasgow,  he  and  1 1 
rarely  bumped  into  each  j 
other,  but  at  the  Edinburgh 
Festival  li  years  ago  I was  I 
inordinately  pleased  when  a I 


voice  hailed  us  across  George 
Street  and  Andrew  came ! 
bounding  over.  He  wanted  to 1 
tell  me  not  about  himself  but 
about  his  daughter  Julie,  who 
was  soon  to  be  seen  on  televi- 
sion as  the  She-Devil  in  Fay  1 
Weldon's  fantasy  about  the 
Life  and  Loves  of  same. 

Keir  was  married  twice, 
first  to  Julia  Wallace,  then  to 
Joyce  Parker  Scott  By  the 
first  marriage,  he  had  five 
children  including  Julie  who  1 
took  her  mother’s  name  pro- 
fessionally. Another  daugh- 
ter, Delrdre  Keir,  Is  producer 
of  foe  successful  television 
series  Homish  Macbeth,  and 
for  many  people  the  last  time  1 
they  were  delighted  by 
Andrew  Keir  was  in  the  black 
comedy  episode,  The  Loth-  1 
dubfi  Deluxe,  in  which  he  was 


Keir . . . never  cosy  1 

cast  as  a sinister  undertaker. 
For  me  there  was  an  added 
symmetry:  the  very  first  time  1 
I saw  him  at  the  Citizens'  was 
in  a comedy  of  small-town 
politics  called  Bachelors  are 
Bold . He  played  an 
undertaker. 

Philip  Purser 

Andrew  Keir,  actor,  bom  April  3,  i 
1 926,  died  Oct  5, 1997  i 


Death  Notices 


HKWBTT.  Di  Richard  Cfiarfos,  died 
peaceHifly  on  Htti  September  1997  eoed 
BZ  Dear*'  tor  d fit stand  at  SWrfey  end 
brother  of  Maj  jurat  end  Dorothy.  Family 


brother  of  hi 
Bowers  onto 
Dtabobc  Aas 


MaAjaret  end  Dorothy,  family 
iy  pjoaae,  ckmaDons  fa  Britten 
Wpewton  or  Cancer  Research 
Endurtaa  to  uicbsei  A Law- 
nri  Director.  01022  001  078. 


MrrTMS.  On  October  2nq  Dr.  Bill  Mttlro  at 
Newcastle  updffTyno.  dear  Husband  of 
Joan  Mary  (Mb  SaMrrt  and  much  loved 
Why  ol  Peter  UUteiv  Funeral  an  Tuesday 
October  leih  upitai  at  NewcaeUe  Cramaw- 
riwn.  famMy  nojwm  onty.  but  a donation  In 
K“-  N desired.  & Britton  Heart  Foundation. 
Attorwaida  private. 


gSto&aagsagt&x 

RIE  S EAVES  MBE,  MA  (Onanl.  After  a Ufa- 
tawosrino  he  deprived  cMMren  ’Miss 
Seeve,*  to  ranlanbarad  with  respect  and 
deep  aflecUon-  ttaksgtotite  service  at  the 
parish  church,  SI  Mary  die  Virata,  Wlriee- 


wortii  at  llem 


Memorial 


1st  Nov  amber.  No 
tvs  Ow  Children". 


MMA  PLOWtt*  CAE.  A service  Of 
01  A««  Ptowten 
MU  ba  Brifl  all « James's  Church.  Ptera- 


dtlty.  London  W 
November  1997.1 


James's  Church.  Pica* 
« 3pm  on  Tuesday  4&l 


■J?  telephone 

££  tJSS" 713  ^ *««""" 


pave 


Jackdaw 


Sixth  sense 

IT  is  not  dear  whether  hu- 
mans produce  actual  phero- 
mones, but  our  body  fluids 
contain  sex-specific  chemi- 
cals called  androstenes  and 
copulines,  which  can  have 
pheromone-fike  effects. 

Researchers  have  synchro- 
nised women’s  menstrual  cy- 
cles with  those  of  complete 
strangers  simply  by  exposing 
them  regularly  to  extracts 
from  strangers'  perspiration. 
Studies  have  also  shown  that 
women  have  less  variable  pe- 
riods if  they  are  routinely  ex- 
posed to  male  sweat  And 
when  researchers  have 
sprayed  human  androstenes 
on  seats  in  a theatre  or  wait- 


I ing  room  .women  have  be- 
come more  likely — and  men 
less  likely — to  sit  In  them. 
Most  experts  regard  these  as 
hints,  not  proof,  that  phero- 
mones affect  people.  But 
I David  Berliner,  an  anatomist 
turned  entrepreneur,  has  no 
doubt  He  and  his  colleagues 
think  they’ve  identified  a 
dozen  human  pheromones. 
Since  1&&4,  the  California- 
j based  Erox  Corporation  has 
peddled  three  of  them  in 
I pricey  perfumes  called 
Realm  Men,  Realm  Women 
and  Inner  Realm,  Sales 
topped  $20  million  last  year. 

, The  fragrances  allegedly 
"transcend  the  five 
[senses]. . . and  awaken  the 
sixth” — but  don’t  get  the 
wrong  idea.  The  makers  say 
they  are  not  designed  to  send 
lewd  signals,  just  to  enhance 
the  users'  own  sense  of  “com- 
fort security,  wellbeing  and 
confidence”. 

Subliminal  smells  in 
Newsweek. 

Maths  mates 

ZEROS  + Ones:  The  Matrix  of 
Women  and  Machines  [by 
Sadie  Plant]  refers  not  only  to 


foe  new  digital  world  pro- 
grammed with  zeros  and 
ones,  but  to  the  old  world 
order  of  the  western  world,  in 
which  men  have  been  viewed 
as  foe  ones  and  women  as  foe 
nonentity  others,  foe  “not- 
ones".  She  suggests  that  the 
computer  age  is  profoundly 
undermining  this  sexual  for- 
mula: the  not-ones  are  be- 
coming foe  ones;  the  last  will 
be  first 

Cyberspace  is,  in  many 
ways,  woman’s  creation,  she 
asserts.  The  masculine- 
sounding  "superhighway”  is 
i just  a male  corporate  replace- 
ment for  the  original,  more 
female  term:  the  Web.  And 
I the  progenitor  of  the  com- 
puter was  no  geek  and  no 

guy.  Ada  Lovelace;  daughter 
of  Lord  Byron,  math  whiz, 
opium  abuser,  devoted  gam- 
bler, and  self-proclaimed 
prophetess,  created  what  was 
essentially  foe  first  computer 
program. 

She  designed  a calculating 
system  in  the  1840s  that 
would  have  automatically 
computed  complex  mathe- 
matical operations — if  only 
a machine  had  existed  to  op- 
erate It  In  other  words,  she 


i fashioned  one  of  the  first  ex- 
amples afsoftware  a hundred 
years  before  the  hardware 
was  built.  No  one,  Ada  wrote, 
"knows  what  almost  awful 
energy  and  power  lie  yet  un- 
developed in  foe  wiry  little 
system  of  mine”.  Ada  based 
her  computations  on  the 

principles  of  a Jacquard 
loom,  an  18th-century  weav- 
ing machine  that  used 
punched  cards,  similar  to 
those  famous  ZB  computer 
cards,  to  create  complex  de- 
signs automatically. 

A weaving  machine  the 
source  of  foe  digital  revolu- 
tion? Sadie  Plant  has  a way  of 
making  the  world  anew.  More 
startling,  she  predicts  that 
the  technological  wave — 
which  is  generally  viewed  as 
so  very  male — is  what  will 
sweep  away  foe  western  male 
order  and  enshrine  women's 
work.  Telecommuting,  she 
believes,  is  the  revenge  of 
those  old  women  weavers. 

The  Web  is  women’s  work,  ac- 
cording to  Details. 

Pobiac? 

IS  poetry  written  for  the  eye 
or  for  foe  ear?  The  swinging 


sixties  came  down  firmly  in 
Savour  of  the  ear.  The  origin 
of  poetry  is  vatic  chanting 
(hear  the  Voice  of  the  Bard) 
and  the  Spoken  Language  is 
more  Of  The  People  than  the 
j written. 

Faugh.'  Pfooey!  Larkin  has 
good  sensible  stuff  to  say  on 
foe  fuddy-duddy  side  of  foe 
argument. 

If  you  are  listening  to  a 
poem  for  foe  first  time,  you 
have  no  idea  how  long  it  is 
going  to  go  on  for.  You  can’t 
Check  with  a quick  glance 
that  it  ends  (praise  bef)  on  foe 
same  page  that  it  begins.  And 
if  you  are  listening  to  a poem 
you  have  only  one  shot  at 
understanding  it  There  is  no 
going  back.  You  can't  even 
stqp  the  fellow  and  ask  him  to 
say  it  again.  Well,  you  can 
wifoa  tape,  but  you  don’t 

I confess  I don't  altogether 
care  for  poetry  readings  un- 
less I am  one  of  foe  readers 
who  gets  a cheque  at  foe  end 
of  it  Dylan  Thomas  put  it 
well — “travelling  two  hun- 
dred miles  just  to  recite,  in 
my  fruity  voice,  poems  that 
would  not  be  appreciated  and 
could,  anyway,  be  read  in 
books”.  Isn’t  it  showbiz 


rather  than  pobiz?  I know 
that  1 try  to  make  it  so. 

Don’t  read  a lot  erf  poems, 
interlard  them  with  business 
of  a jokey,  pseudo-autobio- 
graphical  nature,  do  it  to  mu- 
sical accompaniment,  put  up 
a picture  on  foe  overhead  pro- 
jector, wear  a funny  hat,  gk 
foe  audience  to  wear  funny 
hats,  lead  them  in  commu- 
nity chanting.  Aren’t  poems 
that  go  down  well  at  readings 
of  the  “arte  league  onward!” 


^ POETRY 

^g^EVIEW 


type,  insistently  repetitive/ 
rhythmic,  like  Adrian  Mitch- 
ell's Tell  Me  Lies  About  Viet- 
nam or  Roger  McGough’s 
Summer  with  Monika  ("He's 

for  a jig  or  a tale  of  bawdry  or 
he  sleeps”).  Well,  yes.  Nothing 
wrong  with  that 
! John  Whitworth  on  poetry  out 
loud,  in  Poetry  Review. 

The  witches 

MOST  accused  witches,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Briggs 
and  many  other  modem  his, 
torians,  were  very  far  from 
foe  skilled  and  powerful  fig- 
ures offolk  belief,  though in 
their  confessions  they — and 
their  examiners — drew 
heavily  on  these  beliefs.  At 
first  they  usually  denied 
being  witches,  or  claimed 
that  they  only  used  their 
knowledge  for  good.  It  was 
only  later,  after  long-drawn 
Out  examinations  which 
often  included  torture,  that 

they  confessed  to  having  cast 

anil  rnalln  nlnonJ  _ . 


people  beli€fced  themselves 
bewitched,  fee  most  common 
reaction  wasto  ask  or  force 
the  suspect**  person  to 
remove  thesjellby  means  of 
a gift,  a touebor  a prayer.  If 
he  or  she  refined  or  denied 
responsibility  one  might  try 
some  doit-yoirseif  charms 
and  prayers. 

The  next  lim  of  defence 

was  tn  


Paging . . . Poetry  Review 


with  the  devil  or  attended 
witches' sabbaths. 

Public  accusations  of 
witchcraft,  however,  were  in 
fact  extremely  rare.  When 


dLuci  urciurapnestora 
conning  man  o-  cm-ming 
woman  who  w^Ud  confirm  -J 
foe  identity  of  he  culprit  and 
cast  a counter  aelL  (Cun-  ■' 

mug  men  and  wimen,  of  ‘ 

course,  had  cooiderable  • 

Prestige  in  locaJiociety,  but " 
since  they ; were  mown  to 
havespeejal  po^rs,  they 
w^al^  of  being 

accused  as  witch-a)  ^ 

V; 
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Financial  Editor*  d,, 
Telephone:  017i-23^961nmmer 
Fax:  0171-833-445*5  9®10 


FinanceGuatdian 


Unbn  pngerover  pay  squeeze  grows  as  BZW  chief  gets  £5m  payoff  j Notet,‘>.ok 


relays  workers  to  strike  ISS 


.-■V*  *•*.*■.,>*,  . 


*Y^' 


Seumas  HHlne  I 

Labour  Editor  I 

ARRAYS  Bank 
will  be  hit  by  the 
nrstlf  two  one-day 
strips  on  Priday 
weel  over  its  new 
system, 

unions  said  yeterday. 

Anger  was/also  growine 
over  the  protective  VS? 
Uon  ^y-offto/he  chief  execu- 

Unions  rtjesenting  more 
tham twothfds  of  Barclays’ 
60,000  empli/ees  called  24- 
hour  stoonafes  for  Friday  Oc- 


™ BZW.  could  scarcely 

S^v^iihey1sar  wm  ef-  aside  by  BZW  toSS 
toSS?5SSfrleSforuP  handcuffe  for  senior  stiff  Lfa 
, hie  to  ^ Poached  by  other 
nounfiri6^  **  *“■  City  bouses. 

ft™??  °f  ^e  threat  of  disruption  is 
Jts  h’Bh'  hicely  to  embarrass  Barclays’ 
20000  invfc^hl0"’  .More  ihan  own  chief  executive,  Martin 
£e  ■?“,?  0111111  Taylor-  aPPoiflted  by  Tony 

is?  business,  Blair  to  head  the  Govern- 

befowlSn^  have  had  nwe  ment’s  taskforce  on  the  tax 
mentT^f  pay  sett,e‘  and  beneQt  system 
ThecoiSi^1-**.  v “Barclays  can  afford  ruil- 

mem  rfSl  ^ tI?at-  Uons  of  Pounds  to  pay  off  top 
c?ief  executives  in  the  City,"  Ed 


Finance  Union  said  yester-  expected  to  sweeten  the  pill, 
day.  "It  is  time  they  found  the  Most  Barclays  pay-rates 


ment  on  previous  results. 
The  action,  which  will  in- 


Bank  unions  are  also  in- 1 money  to  settle  this  dispute. " I range  from  a mid-point  of  voire  managers  as  well  as 


censed  by  the  £25  million  set 
aside  by  BZW  for  golden 
handcuffs  for  senior  staff  lia- 
ble to  be  poached  by  other 
City  bouses. 

The  threat  of  disruption  is 
likely  to  embarrass  Barclays’ 
own  chief  executive,  Martin 


A Barclays  spokesman  said  

it  was  disappointed  by  the  Barclays  imposed  the  new  should  cement  relations  be- 
st r ike  decision,  but  would  pay  system,  which  will  hold  tween  Bifu  and  Unifi,  whose 
“pull  out  all  stops  to  limit  cus-  down  pay  for  those  consid-  leaders  have  agreed  to  merge 
tomer  inconvenience".  Staff  ered  to  be  earning  above  their  with  the  NatWest  Staff 
concern  over  the  biggest  market  rate,  at  the  beginning  Association  to  form  a new 
change  in  the  bank’s  pay  BJ’s-  of  June.  Unifi  and  Bifu  called  united  banking  union  by  the 


£10,000  to  £17,000  a year. 


clerical  and  computer  staff. 


market  rate,  at  the  beginning  Association  to  form 


Taylor,  appointed  by  Tony  mean  some  staff  not  getting 
Blair  to  head  the  Govern-  rises  — was  not  surprising. 


change  in  the  bank’s  pay  ays-  of  June.  Unifi  and  Bifu  called 
tem  for  25  years  — which  will  an  overtime  ban  in  August, 
mean  some  staff  not  getting  which  fizzled  out  after  a cou- 


ment’s  taskforce  on  the  tax 
and  beneQt  system 
“Barclays  can  afford  mil- 
lions of  pounds  to  pay  off  top 


executive  or  Barclays’  far  less 
successful  investment  bank- 


The  spokesman  said  no  con- 
nection could  be  made  with 
payoffs  at  BZW.  In  both  parts 
of  the  Barclays  empire  it  was 
the  “market  which  decides 


pie  of  weeks. 


united  banking  union  by  the 
end  of  next  year. 

• Production  of  the  Fiesta  at  i 
Ford’s  Dagenham  factory  in 


Edited  by 


duces  data  that  look  at  the  use 
oT  non-renewable  resources 
and  has  unveiled  figures 
which  for  the  first  time  assess 
the  size  and  importance  of  un- 
paid work. 

The  main  problem  for  the 
ONS  has  been  to  decide  how 
to  translate  the  amount  of 
time  we  spend  cooking,  clean- 
ing, shopping  and  looking 
after  the  children  into  a form 
comparable  with  the  tradi- 


Last  month,  members  of  Essex  was  halted  yesterday.  AUy  RnimmPr  comparable  with  : 

both  unions  delivered  votes  of  at  a cost  of  £6  million,  by  the  ....  „ . tional  GDP  figures. 


Sweeney,  general  secretary  of  what  salaries  should  be  paid”,  over  a third,  but  onion  offi-  company  to  impr 
the  Banking  Insurance  and  Transitional  payments  were  cials  say  that  is  an  improve-  2.75  per  cent  pay  offer. 


55  and  51  per  cent  to  strike,  second  unofficial  walkout  in 
Barclays  is  taking  comfort  four  days.  The  stoppages  were 
from  the  low  turnout,  of  just  held  to  put  pressure  on  the 
over  a third,  but  onion  offi-  company  to  improve  a 


On  one  measure’ — assum- 

A FTER  a relatively  trou-  mg  that  housework  should  be 
/A  ble-free  period  as  chief  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  work 
# ^executive  of  Barclays,  in  the  office  or  the  factory  — 
Martin  Taylor  finds  himself  the  unpaid  sector  is  worth 


Celtic 


fire 

old] 

PM 

El 


up 
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JpM  NflNEERS  were  yes- 
!■  teflay  inspecting  the 
tifbine  hall  in  the  Usk- 
mouth  ipower  station  near 
Newpo f in  Wales. 

The  Jal-fired  station  is  to 
be  reemmissioned  as  part  of 
coal  inning  company  Celtic 
EnergFs  plans  to  move  into 
poweeeneration.  writes 
Chrisforrie.  Reopening  the 
360-nrgawatt  station  will  cre- 
ate If  jobs. 

Cepe  Energy  was  formed  in 
1994 men  directors,  employ- 
ees ad  the  venture  capital 
firnCharterhouse  Develop- 
men  Capital  bought  British 
Coas  open-cast  mining  opera- 
tion! for  £94  minion. 

(Title  said  yesterday  that  it 
wajto  open  talks  with  poten- 
tispuyers  after  Charter- 
hose  decided  to  sell  its  85  per 
cdt  stake  in  the  company. 

fee  venture  capital  house 
hi  decided  to  sell  its  stake  in 
t|  wake  of  Celtic’s  plan  to 
ivest  in  electricity  genera- 
rni,  a strategy  requiring 
mg-term  backing  that  is  at 
ids  with  the  type  of  short- 
frm  investment  favoured  by 
enture  capitalists. 
j Wales'  largest  open-cast 
Liners,  Celtic  wants  to  create 
[ group  to  mine  coal,  bum  it 
n power  stations  and  sell  the 
lectricity. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  JEFF  MORGAN 


fighting  on  two  fronts.  But  in 
his  determination  to  improve 
the  hank’s  rate  of  return  and 
keep  shareholders  well  fed 
with  regular  share  buybacks 


more  than  the  whole  of  the 
paid  sector. 

On  the  other  hand,  cooks 
and  nannies  tend  to  earn  con- 
siderably less  than  the  aver- 


be  may  be  losing  sight  of  age  income,  and  if  unpaid 
some  broader  stakeholding  work  is  assessed  by  the  pay 
goals  like  dealing  fairly  with  rates  of  these  low-wage  sec- 
all  employees,  taking  note  of  tors  it  would  swell  GDP  by 
the  broader  public  interest  just  over  50  per  cent. 


and  displaying  some  strategic 
ambition. 


But  the  fine  details  do  not 
matter.  Gradually,  the  au- 


It  could  be  argued  that  Brit-  thorities  are  edging  towards 
ish  commercial  banks  cannot  statistics  that  measure  stan- 


be  trusted  beyond  their  nar- 
row remit  — certainly  events 
at  NatWest  would  suggest 
that  But  the  more  ambitious 


dard  of  life  rather  than  stan- 
dard of  living. 

The  New  Economics  Foun- 
dation, a radical  think  tank. 


and  visionary  approach  seen  has  a measure  of  wellbeing 


at  Lloyds  TSB.  which  has 
turned  itself  into  a market 
leader  as  a provider  of  retail 
financial  services,  and  at 
HSBC,  which  has  pioneered 


known  as  the  Index  of  Sus- 
tainable Economic  Welfare, 
which  takes  into  account 
crime,  pollution,  unemploy- 
ment, poverty,  housework 


expansion  into  emerging  mar-  and  renewal  depletion,  and 


kets,  suggests  there  are  alter- 
natives to  the  great  commer- 
cial banks  turning  in  on 
themselves. 

Barclays  seems  to  have  lost 
all  sense  of  equity  and  bal- 
ance in  dealing  with  its  em- 
ployees. The  most  profitable 
part  of  Barclays,  which  has 
with  management  time  and 
rationalisation  delivered  so 
well  for  shareholders,  has 
been  its  retail  and  commer- 
cial banking  operations.  But 
it  is  25.000  of  the  staff  in  these 
operations  who,  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  introducing  a perfor- 
mance-related pay  scheme. 


has  been  felling  since  the 
mid-1970s.  The  ONS  is  stiff 
some  distance  from  its  own 
index,  but  is  taking  steps  in 
the  right  direction. 


Sales  crash 

IN  WHAT  must  be  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  sales  pitches 
ever,  the  ATTC,  the  invest- 
ment trusts’  industry  body,  is 
invoking  the  danger  of  a stock 
market  crash  to  peddle  its 
wares. 

The  argument  runs  like 


+v,;«.  After  lQR7'«s  rrnch  in- 

may  have  to  endure  two  years  s.J2w,,mL 

of  frozen  earnings  while  they 

li  n nrifhiiiei  ripnr  nortnr.  outperformed  their  unit  trust 


catch  up  with  the  new  perfor- 
mance  criteria. 

Meanwhile,  over  at  BZW  3SLSSlS^SSLbaon 


where  the  rates  of  return  are 
seen  by  Mr  Taylor  as  so  la- 
mentable, the  bank  is  putting 
chunks  up  for  sale  — and 


they  were  backed  before  or 
after  Black  Monday. 

According  to  the  AITC, 
there  is  no  reason  this  should 
not  happen  in  another  crash, 
since  unit  trust  managers  — 


Report  predicts 
£1 5bn  utilities 
payout  bonanza 


Windfalls  bring  Training  the  key 
rise  in  car  sales  to  jobs  for  youth 


being  forced  into  a charm  of-  ~ 

tensive  which  may  result  in  uMi*e  their  ^vestment  trust 
some  particularly  skilled  in-  nY,^s  ' would Ibe forced  into 

divi  given  bo- 

nuses  up  to  110  per  cent  oflast  rushed  to 

year’s  returns.  That  will  not  c^fSL?SjL IJSS"  {rn 
help  much  in  bringing  about  S ?rJSi 

peace  in  the  high  street  ^edIate  ^noath  of  a crash 
branches  5 there  would  be  huge  demand 

Mr  Tavlor’s  dismember-  from  institutional  fund  man- 

ment  Sta 

muklnp  » InniUprm  rmmit.  OMUlt  trUStS  as  A Cheap  and 


Sharehoideijs  will 
win  if  power)  and 
water  firms  take 
on  debt,  says 
Simon  Beavs 

THE  privatised  water 

and  electric!  y indus- 
tries could  rei  mnupto 
£15  biJUiou  to  tb<  r share- 
holders if  they  ;opy  the 
recent  move  by  1 G pic  to 
load  up  with  deb  and  cut 
the  cost  of  capital,  accord- 
ing to  new  reseixh  from 
SBC  WarburgrBUf>o  Read. 
Analysts  at  thdbank  say 

that  the  reWwk  ^not^ 

water  and  electricity  otih* 
tie&  can  lanncp  a. 
round  of  share  Juy-baoss, 
with  the  electricjy  wmpa- 
nles  able  to  affo*  to  hnnd 
out  aa^bimon  to  inves- 
tors, water  companies 
about  £3^bUIioh  and  the 
multi-utlli  tiew  some 
£3bllUoxi.  I ...  - 

The  hash  predicts  that,  of 
tiie  17  quoted  /water  and 

electricity  find;  tl*® 
likely  to  ccptemplate 


confidence  that  Labour  will  UIL 

not  object  to  the  companies  ■^kfaffi 
splashing  out  more  cash  to  W^sun 
shareholders.  powering 

In  a note  to  investors  yes-  de  sales, 
terday,  SBCWDR  suggests  Acrordi 
there  are  three  main  ob-  1^sed  ^ 


fiiiitc  rTiTTin ers  Association,  said  con- 

unns  wnw_  sumer  confidence  was  strong 

aBflunvHHott following  a decisive  election 

result  and  evidence  from  the 
UILDING  society  wind-  first  Budget  that  Chancellor 
falls  and  buoyant  con-  Gordon  Brown  would  not  levy 


Martin  Walker 
In  Bn— la 


. ^ ^ . . JL  L.  making  a long-term  commit- 

II  \/|||  IT||  ment  to  European-based  in- 
* ■ V wi  k I I vestment  banking,  has  been 

poorly  handled.  It  shows  a 
susceptibility  to  the  short-ter- 

The  five  EU  countries  with  migm  which  enfeebles  Lon- 
unemployment  at  10  per  cent  don  as  a financial  centre. 


0 falls  and  buoyant  con-  Gordon  Brown  would  not  levy 
sumer  optimism  are  much  higher  taxes.  The  pros- 
po we  ring  a sharp  rise  In  vehi-  pect  of  higher  house  prices. 


111  I HE 
I that 
I heir 


socles  to  the  new  payouts  ety  of  Motor  Manufacturers 

and  Traders  (SMMTT,  Sep- 
a crackdown  from  regula-  tember  car  sales  smged  by 
tore  and  fear  in  board-  16.4  per  cent  against  the  same 
roSns  of  taking  on  much  month  last  year  to  reach 
JdStordebt-^  what  the  160J39  units 
SSe?  caUs  “management  The  sa^  foffowed  rerord 
. ...  loot  hncinnK  in  Aueust  and  lifted. 


cle  sales.  fuller  employment  and  wind- 

According  to  figures  re-  falls  from  building  society  flo- 
leased  yesterday  by  the  Soci-  tations  was  also  boosting 
ety  of  Motor  Manufacturers  spending, 
and  Traders  (SMMT),  Sep-  Despite  last  month’s 
tember  car  sales  surged  by  strong  demand  for  cars,  the 
16.4  per  cent  against  the  same  Bank  of  England  is  expected 


or  less  for  those  aged  20-29  — 1 

Austria,  the  Netherlands,  i 
first  clear  evidence  Denmark.  Germany  and  Brit- 

I that  vocational  training  ain—  all  share  strong  records 1 
helps  young  people  get  to  vocational  training.  I 

and  keep  jobs  is  published  “All  workforces  must  be  | 


today* — In  time  to  justify  de-  better  educated,”  the  Euro- 
mands  for  substantial  new  to-  pean  Commission’s  proposal 
vestment  to  training  at  next  to  next  month's  job  summit 


tto^p^bas^to-  shortterm way  of  gaining  ex- 
ment  tS^T^bwn  to  big  stocks. 

Iv  hftndiftri  Tt  shows  a Aff  well  and  good.  Except 
StfoSStotheSle®  that  to  1987,  invetement  frust 
Q wffi  enfeebles  lZ-  shares’  average  discount  to 

as  a financial  «»ntTP  83361  value  was 

as  a financial  centre.  whereas  it  is  currently  rising 

and  probably  has  some  way  to 

Wellbeing  index  6 At  the  same  time,  there  are 

numerous  investment  trusts 
|“OR  YEARS,  there  have  exposed  to  the  smaller  compa- 
been  big  problems  with  nies  sector,  which,  despite 
the  way  the  Government  having  underperformed  the 
sures  the  economy,  market  as  a whole  this  year, 
ning  up  oil  spiffs,  for  ex-  can  expect  to  be  hammered 


measures  the  economy. 
Cleaning  up  oil  spiffs,  for  ex- 


month’s European  jobs  sum-  stresses.  It  suggests  that  the  Tin  *1 

sni.itinn  tn  nnemni nvmftnt  ample,  counts  towards  gross  again  during _a  crash  because 


to  put  interest  rates  on  bold 
later  this  week  following 
weaker  than  expected  fig- 


This  last  business  in  August  and  lifted  ures  for  factory  output 
sS*n  as  the  biggest  the  year-todate  registrations  released  yesterday, 
item  is  seen  as  me  u bb  ^ 177  mjjjion,  7 2 per  cent  up  Date  from  the  i 

mw  “Our  anal-  on  last  year.  Importers  took  a National  Statistic 


item  is  seen  as  xne  uibg^ 
block. 

The  note  says:  “Our  anal- 


Bests  the  utilities  673  per  cent  share  of  the 
^ouo^svastly  under-  month’s  saira.  up  from  last 


th  from  group  is  vasu, 

Hw 

ncompa-  £1S  billion  ,in  cash  to 
"SontbBGplc- 

*as  iffa 

* ttat,  of 

giSnTitTbSaoM  sheet 

he  debt  to  mount  a 

X rMon  boy-hech  of 


Data  from  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics  showed 
that  manufacturing  produc- 
tion dropped  by  0.1  per  cent  to 


mit  in  Luxembourg. 

Unemployment  is  more 
than  double,  at  235  per  cent, 
among  20  to  29-year-olds  with 
only  a basic  education  than 
for  those  with  basic  education 
and  some  vocational  training, 
at  11.5  per  cent  Britain  is  to 


solution  to  unemployment  ^ riTT 

lifts  in  Hw*  finrilno  nf  its  nthftr  domestic  product.  But  aig- 


the  middle  range  for  the  pro-  vocational  skills. 


lies  in  the  finding  of  its  other  S ILt*' 

surveys:  that  SOper  cent  of  ^^SS^SSSS 
Europe’s  small  and  medium-  The^nffire 

sized  enterprises  report  diffi-  s 1 ? ®^lce  ^or 
eulty  to^eStotinT National  Statistics  now  pro- 

labour,  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
long-term  unemployed  lack 


domestic  product  But  dig-  of  its  lack  ofliquidity. 
ging  an  allotment  does  not.  All  of  this  Is  academic  any- 

This  state  of  affairs  is  now  way,  since  anyone  who  be- 
changing.  The  Office  for  lieves  there  is  a crash  coming 
National  Statistics  now  pro-  is  hardly  likely  to  be  buying. 


portion  of  young  people  in 
training,  ranking  with  Den- 
mark and  Germany  to  the  top 


year's  64.7  per  cent 
The  sales  were  welcomed 
by  the  industry  and  car  deal- 


August  after  two  months  of  three  countries  that  make 


robust  increases. 

Over  the  latest  three 


ers.  SMMT  chief  executive  months  — a better  guide  to 
Ernie  Thompson  said  many  the  underlying  trend  — man- 


manufacturers  were  catching 
up  with  a backlog  of  orders. 


ufactoring  output  rose  by  0.6 
per  cent  and  was  L9  per  cent 


Alan  Pulham,  director  of  higher  than  in  the  June  to 

the  National  Franchised  Deal-  August  period  of 1996. 


The  Brussels-based  Euro- 
pean Trade  Union  Confedera- 
tion insisted  yesterday  that  it 
would  still  rally  behind  the 
such  provision.  demand  for  a 35-hour  week  at 

Britain  is  ahead  of  both  next  month’s  jobs  summit 
countries  In  the  proportion  of 

workers  also  participating  in  *Key  Data  on  Vocational 
study  courses,  and  this  bn-  Training  in  the  EU.  Eurostat, 
plicitly  helps  explain  a re  la-  Jean  Monnet  Building,  1-2920 
tively  good  British  record  in  Luxemburg,  price  J9.5ecu 
finding  jobs  for  young  people.  (£13.40)  plus  VAT. 


JKX  proves  too 
much  for  Horton 


Paul  Murphy 


Dan  Atkinson 


of  Sir  Robert  Hor- 
S*  ton’s  more  inglorious 

_ corporate  escapades 

Swiss  companies  ungrateful  for  Brummie  tribute  gjaaffi 

ish  Petroleum  resigned  as 

the  parfraging  into  believing  I bars  and  for  an  order  that  Cad-  j want  a legal  inquiry  into  the  chairman  of  JKX  Oil  & Gas. 


“returning  vaitp*’  to  share- 

Manoeuvre,  alttough 


Power,  Powe 
ers  Ireland 
Wessex  Wate 
West  Water. 

All  five  ha vi 
money  to  In v« 
buy-backs,  to 
enhanced  dirt 

The  Nation 
era  Trent,  Jf 
and  Tbsmesf 
being  the  na 
to  offer  hancii 

Thetimtojo 

ment  brnsjid 
tkms  fromjfl 
conxpaifies  fan 
£32  blDfoniwl 
the  utiHttef  e 


ten,  North- 
flectricity, 
■and  Sonth 


Eback 
ougb 
*1  OT 

$ev- 
Fater 
id  as 
ikely  1 

lysis 
* the  Govem- 
d aside  objec- 
She  privatised 
nd  levied  its 
indfell  tax  on 
excess  profits 

are  is  growing 


coming  from  a company 

that  has  attraetedadKg^ 

SSS/o£f»-ithUttleorn0 

'WffsrWfjg 

fact  that  it  Ctane  at  gie 


that  this  product  of  Binning- 
ham  mi^it  actually  be  the 

CADBURY  Schweppes  real  thing. 

yesterday  swapped  the  Not  since  senior  judges 
jolly  public  image  of  the  ruled  in  1990  that  Reckitt  & 
nation's,  favourite  sweet-  Caiman,  maker  of  Jit  effec- 
maier  for  the  grim  role  of  tively  owned  the  design  of  the 
court  defendant  as  the  men  lemon,  has  the  legal  system 
from  Bournvffle  faced  a tern-  faced  such  a challenge.  Cho- 
ble  accusation.  One  of  their  colatlers  Suchard  and  Lindt, 
products,  it  is  alleged,  is  not  along  with  the  trade  associa- 
knd  wffl  never  be  “Ssss  ...  tion  Chocosnisse,  want  Mr 
vou  know  what".  Justice  Laddie  to  swap  Swiss 


had  made  ® f^JSSof  That’s  right  - Swiss.  Ax> 
prtjvision  to  pay  its  snare  cording  to  the  massed  ranks 


bury  Band  over  or  destroy  all  question  of  whether  the  Swiss 
the  bars  it  has.  The  Swiss  also  are  entitled  to  damages  in 

respect  of  the  financial  effects 


question  of  whether  the  Swiss  The  company,  which  has 
are  entitled  to  damages  in  been  prospecting,  with  little 
respect  of  the  financial  effects  success,  in  the  former  Soviet 
caused  to  their  businesses  by  Union,  cited  Sir  Robert’s 


the  circulation  of  Cadbury's 
Midlands-Swiss  chocolate. 


other  commitments  as  mean- 
ing "he  will  no  longer  be  able 


along  with  -file  trade  associa- 
tion Chocosnisse,  want  Mr 
Justice  Laddie  to  swap  Swiss 
Chalet  bars  from  the  shops. 
They  are  prepared  to  cede 


YODCLUHG  A 
OR  CHOKING?  hr 


The  case  could  clear  the  to  dedicate  the  necessary  time 
path  for  huge  claims  in  simi-  to  JKX  as  it  miters  a new 


the  windfall  t®*-,  nr,,  of  the  Swiss  chocolate  indus-  that  British  chocolate  has  its 
SBCDW  warned  that,  m Cadbury’s  Swiss  Chalet  own  special  Charm,  being  rich 

less  the  comparn^  took  tM  ^ about  as  Swiss  as  a in  vegetable  fat  and  less 

risk  of  living  with  mnen  Banks’s  or  the  Bull-  smooth  than  the  Swiss  van- 


lar  areas.  “Swiss”  rolls,  long  a 
teatime  favourite,  could  disap- 
pear. along  with  “Irish"  stew 
and  “Hungarian”  goulash. 


phase  in  its  development”. 


gas  reserves  across  Ukraine 
and  Georgia, 

Instead,  a spate  of  revela- 
tions about  boardroom  ex- 
cesses and  lack  of  prospecting 
success  sent  the  shares  spiral- 
ling downwards.  Last  year,  it 
emerged  that  the  company 
was  a favourite  of  Morgan 
Grenfell’s  disgraced  fund 
manager.  Peter  Young. 

A rescue  rights  issue  fol- 
lowed, with  new  money 
raised  this  spring  at  34p-a- 
share.  A new  chipf  executive, 
Robert  McCrackln,  was 
appointed. 

With  the  previous  deputy 
chairman,  David  Boyd,  acting 
as  an  interim  chairman,  JKX 


floated  in  the  summer  of  indicated  yesterday  that  it  was 
1995  at  190p,  shares  in  JKX  planning  a foil  reshuffle  of  di- 
initiaffy  soared  to  226p  on  rectors  to  give  its  new  Ukraini- 


£S<  Se  their 

3ESSkM»»B01« 

catting  dividends- 


sweet-toothed  Britons  may  be 
fooled  by  the  name  and  the 
picture  of  the  Matterhorn  on 


labelled  as  British. 

The  Swiss  are  asking  the 
judge  to  ban  the  sale  of  foe 


and  “Hungarian”  goulash.  initially  soared  to  226p  on  rectors  to  give  its  new  Ukraini- 
Simon  Thorley  QC  declared  hopes  that  it  would  cash  in  on  an  shareholders  representa- 
tfaat  Swiss  chocolate-makers  a string  of  potential  oil  and  tion  in  the  boardroom. 

objected  to  the  passing-off  of  

British  chocolate  as  cocoa-  tourist  rates  — bank  sells 

hv  thP  Aufilral,aZ-16  France  925  Italy  2.727  Singapore  2.44 

Evidence  collected  oy  the  Wa  1SL3Q  Germany  2.75S  Malta  0.8125  South  Attica  728 

Swiss,  he  stated,  indicated  a Belgium  sago  Greece  437.70  Netherlands  309  Spain  231.50 

Substantial  proportion  of  foe  Canada  2.16  Hong  Kong  12.14  Now  Zealand  2.47  Sweden  11J9 

public  considered  Swiss  Cha-  cyp"1® 0 019  1ndla  Norway  11.03  setawimd  2275 

]pt  ha-e  made  in  Swit-  Denmant  1Q.56  Ireland  1077  Portugal  280.75  TurKey  271^20 

ler  na«  were  maoe  in  »wn  Rftteftd  B 3S  (srao(  5W  Saudi  Arabia  595  USA  158 

zerland.  - 


Finland  8.35 


Italy  2.727 
Malta  0.8125 
Netherlands  3.09 
Now  Zealand  2.47 
Norway  11.03 
Portugal  280.75 
Saudi  Arabia  595 


Singapore  244 
South  Africa  728 
Spain  231.50 
Sweden  11J)8 
Swtaertand  2275 
Turkey  271^20 
USA  1J58 


Supplied  by  NarWasi  Ban*  (oxduttng  Indian  rupee  and  Israel]  utiekal). 


12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Bonn  seeks  hands-off 
strategy  for  the  euro 


The  Guardian  Tuesda 


tanTnynorin  Bonn 


THE  German  finance 
minister,  Theo  Wai- 
gel, yesterday  moved 
to  counter  French  de- 
mands for  a European  eco- 
nomic council  by  calling  for 
an  informal  international 
grouping  of  officials  to  dis- 
cuss policy  co-ordination 
when  the  single  European 
currency  is  introduced. 

Paris  and  Bonn  have  been 
at  odds  for  the  past  year  over 
control  of  the  single  currency, 
with  the  French  keen  to  see 
an  independent  European 
central  bank  ‘•counter-bal- 
anced" by  a policy-making 
council,  a proposal  that  Is 
anathema  to  the  Germans. 

Mr  Waigel  told  the  Frank- 
furter Ailgemeine  Zeitung  be 
would  table  bis  proposals  to 
next  week's  meeting  of  Euro- 
pean Union  economics  and  fi- 


nance ministers  and  to  a bi- 
lateral Franco-German  con- 
ference of  finance  and  bank- 
ing officials. 

He  made  it  plain  he  would 
prefer  his  Informal  body  to  be 
agreed  once  the  euro  Is  in  use, . 
since  it  would  then  only  need 
the  backing  of  those  joining ! 
the  single  currency  and  not  of 
all  EU  members. 

Referring  to  the  Group-of- 
Seven  conferences  of  the  lead- 
ing industral  democracies, 
Mr  Waigel  said:  "The  G7  has 
no  statute,  no  secretariat,  and 
no  internationally  binding 
treaty.  And  it  functions.” 

A similarly  configured  in- 
formal grouping  of  single  cur- 
rency countries  could  per- 
form the  same  function  for 
the  euro. 

Mr  Waigel  said  his  pre- 
ferred consultative  body 
would  have  no  influence,  nor 
could  it  put  pressure  on  the 
Frankfurt- based  European 


central  bank  which  is  to  run 
the  single  currency  after  Its 
scheduled  1999  start 

That  insistence  starkly  con- 
trasts with  the  French  view 
that  decisions  on  the  euro 
cannot  be  left  solely  to  un- 
elected and  unaccountable 
central  bankers. 

The  finance  minister,  who 
triggered  political  mayhem  in 
Bonn  over  the  summer  by  de- 
claring he  was  tired  erf  his  job 
and  wanted  a new  cabinet 
post,  said  he  expected  contro- 
versy with  EU  partners  over 
his  proposals. 

The  German  chancellor, 
Helmut  Kohl,  meanwhile  sig- 
nalled that  he  expected 
Europe  and  the  single  cur- 
rency to  dominate  next  year's 
general  election  campaign. 

Mr  Kohl  said  European  uni- 
fication would  be  made  irre- 
versible next  year.  He  said  he 
would  not  sign  any  single  cur- 
rency agreement  that  would 


weaken  the  stability  of  the 
German  mark.  50  years  old 
next  year. 

Mr  Waigel  said  joining  the 
single  currency  would  mean 
forfeiting  any  further  hand- 
outs of  structural  funds  from 
Brussels.  Meeting  the  criteria 
for  the  single  currency,  he 
stressed,  meant  aid  from  the 
EtJ  cohesion  ftmd  was  no 
longer  needed. 

He  said  next  month's  EU 
jobs  summit  should  concen- 
trate on  releasing  funds  from 
the  European  Investment 
Bank  as  a spur  to  employment 
There  should  be  no  deals  on 
dishing  out  subsidies  or  jobs 
programmes  which  hurt 
national  budgets,  he  aaifl 
• The  Government  estimates 
that  the  average  number  of  un- 
employed will  reach  4.45  mil- 
lion this  year,  150,000  more 
than  the  average  assumed  in 
the  1997  supplementary 
budget 


Prince  with  Princess  in  sights  takes  30pc  stake  in  Moevenpick 


Ian  King 

PRINCE  al-Waleed,  the 

billionaire  Saadi  inves- 
tor famous  for  taking 
stakes  in  Planet  Holly- 
wood. Citicorp  and  Euro- 
Disney,  yesterday  made  an- 
other big  investment  in  the 
hotel  industry,  snapping  up 
a 30  per  cent  stake  in  Swiss 
group  Moevenpick’s  hotel 
division  for  an  undisclosed 
sum. 

Prince  al-Waleed,  who 
last  week  took  a 7 per  cent 
stake  in  struggling  New 


York  fashion  house  Donna 
Karan,  said  the  deal  would 
be  followed  by  an  alliance 
with  Moevenpick  to  create 
a worldwide  hotel  manage- 
ment business. 

The  deal  is  expected  to  be  ! 
followed  soon  by  confirma- 
tion of  a deal  with  Lonrho 
to  buy  the  trading  conglom- 
erate’s international  hotel 
chain.  Princess  Hotels,  for 

around  £350  million. 

As  with  the  Donna  Karan 
deal,  where  part  of  the 
stake  was  taken  in  his 
daughter's  name,  the 
Prince  has  included  one  of 


his  children  in  the  deal, 
since  5 per  cent  will  be  reg- 
istered in  the  name  of  his 
son.  Prince  Khaled. 

Moevenpick,  whose  other 
operations  include  food  and 
drink,  premium  Ice  cream 
and  the  Marchfe  restau- 
rants chain,  operates 
around  40  hotels  In  10  dif- 
ferent countries  including 
China,  Egypt,  Yemen,  Jor- 
dan and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Announcing  tiw>  HmT,  jt 
said  Prince  al-Waleed’s  in- 
volvement would  allow  it  to 
open  up  to  eight  new  hotels 
a year,  it  is  considering 


opening  in  Kenya  and 
South  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Prince  al-Waleed,  whose 
approach  to  investment 
often  involves  baying 
stakes  in  companies  with 
well-known  brand  — 
like  Apple  Computers  and 
Trans-World  Airlines  — 
that  are  down  on  their 
luck,  has  become  increas- 
ingly involved  in  the  hotel 
world  in  recent  years. 

Last  wight,  a spokesman 
for  Lonrho  declined  to  say  ' 
when  the  Princess  deal  was 
expected  to  be  completed. 


Vested  interests  and  nepotism  render  Indonesia’s  fires — and  its  economy — uncontrollable 
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Rupiah’s  free-fall  fails  to 
move  Suharto  regime 


While  the  economy  lurches  from  crisis  to 
crisis  the  political  obscurity  grows,  says 
NICK  CUMMING-BRUCE  in  Bangkok 


K 

■ toe 


ANC1AL  markets  are  | sucking  out  nearly  l per  cent 


built  up  by  Mr  Suharto’spow- 
erful  family  and  friends. 

Measures  to  woo  invstor 
confidence  may  inchi  decan- 
celling the  cantrovestal 
“national  car’’  projet, 
launched  by  one  of  the  pesi- 
denf  s sons,  Hutomo  Madela 


waiting  apprehensively  of  GDP  from  the  economy  Putra,  and  announcing  the 


today  For  an  announce- 1 each  month. 


ment  by  Indonesian  authori- 
ties of  new  measures  to  halt 
the  plunge  of  a currency  in 

freefell  and  threatening  to 


The  rupiah’s  fell  has  raised 
the  cost  of  debt-servicing  and 
created  a massive  appetite  for 
dollars  that  adds  to  pressures 


drag  another  of  South-east  I on  the  local  currency. 


Asia’s  once  booming  econo- 
mies into  recession. 

Some  regional  analysts  ex- 


“No  one  believes  the  gov- 
ernment alone  can  solve  the 
problem,’’  argues  Kwlk  Gian 


pected  it  yesterday,  when  Gie,  an  economist  close  to  In- 


President  Suharto  huddled 
with  senior  economic  advi- 
sers as  the  rupiah,  for  the 


donesia’s  opposition  leader, 
Megawati  Sukarnoputri, 
pointing  to  the  need  for  Inter- 


second  consecutive  trading  national  Monetary  Fund  or 
day,  crashed  to  a historic  low.  World  Bank  support. 


But  the  only  action  was  cen- 
tral bank  intervention,  throw- 
ing a miniscule  $200  million 
(£124  million)  into  foreign  ex- 


But  Kwik  and  other  Ja- 
karta-based observers  also 
fear  that  conditions  likely  to 
accompany  IMF  support  may 


change  markets  in  what  deal-  ( be  unacceptable,  for  the 


ers  judged  a largely  futile 
effort  to  check  the  rupiah’s 


simple  reason  that  they  could 
appear  to  threaten  the  control 


k % ... 


vertiginous  drop.  It  slowed,  Of  the  vast  corporate  empires 
but  tiie  rupiah  still  ended  and  business  monopolies 
down  by  7 per  cent,  a devalua- 
tion of  nearly  50  per  cent 
against  the  dollar  in  little 

more  thmi  four  months.  computing owing cop" 

Some  foreign  analysts  con- 
fidently believe  that  the  crisis 
will  provide  the  catalyst 
which  will  precipitate  the 
government  into  long- 
awaited,  badly  needed  deregu-  | L — 

lation.  But  prospects  of  a I M Q I ^lr|| 

reform  package  anywhere  I ■ IV^  v/CIl  I1 

close  to  the  core  of  its  finan- 
cial woes  are  obscured  by  po- 
litical considerations. 

Indonesia's  nightmare  is  \ M I I ■ i 

private  foreign  debt  amount-  l\  mb  f ■ I “§—  ■ I 

ing  to  at  least  $60  billion,  I \/ I I I I I I I 

about  one  third  of  it  short  I V I *■  I ft  I I 

term,  most  of  it  unhedged.  " 1 

Bankers  estimate  repayments 
of  principle  and  interest  are 


bankruptcy  of  another  Ptra 
company,  Sempatl  Airline.' 

But  financial  sources  tso 
note  that  only  last  week  he 
state-owned  telecoms  ccu- 
pany,  Indasat,  took  out  a 
150  billion  rupifti 

(£24.8  billion)  bond  in  tie 
loss-making  television  com- 
pany TPI  — which  is  co- 
trofied  by  two  more  of  tfe 
president’s  children  — at  i 
rate  of  Interest  that  is  a fiat 
tioo  of  bank  rates. 

"What  is  needed  is  effect! vi 
private  sector  governance,' 
one  corporate  analyst  asserts, 
arguing)  insolvent  companies 
should  be  placed  under  pub- 
lic administration  to  prevent 
assets  being  siphoned  off. 
“You  haven’t  got  it,  because 
of  nepotism  and  vested 
interests." 


Multi  PASS 


Every  problem  Is  anop)fo«jni^, 

■ . ./■  So  why  riot  make  it  easy  for peopfe. to  complain?. 

. Aiready.  we’re  providing  FreefcaH  0800  numbers  to  many  businesses 
to  do  just  that,  ft's  a simple  way  to  enhance  their  quality  of  service. 

This  « just  one  of  the  many  possibilities  our  commurtcations 
y ; • technology:  is  opening  up.. 

:...  With  so  many  options,  it’s  important  for  us  to  know  what  you  really 
want,  so  we  can  shape  arid  develop  our  products-  to  :suh  you. 

. That’s  why  weVe  sending  aft  of  our  business  customers  a 
. . nariond  survey  to  hear  their  views. 

If  you’re  nor  a customer,  but  would  like  to  join  in.  sJmpiycaB  our 
. > suiveyfK)iifneonFreeCatt0«0^068  8fi60. 

, Or  visit  hrtp://www.cwcom.cojjk 


CABLE  & WIRELESS 

What  can  . we  db  for  you? 


Family 

affairs 


Wealth  ofSidnrtote  children 
SKI  HardQanti:  nickname 
Tutut,  aged  48.  She  is  Involved  in 
7 00  plus  companies  including: 

toll  roads,  contracting, 
manufacturing,  banking.  Worth 

(net)  at  least  US$2  billion 
SlgttHarfejiidamto:  aged  45. 

He  Is  Involved  in  about  20 
companies  including  plastics 
manufacture.  Worth  up  to 
$500  million 

Bambarng  TrihaCmocQa:  aged 
43.  He  is  involved  in  at  least  1 40 
companies  Including: 
electronics,  telecoms, 
broadcasting,  construction  and 
shipping.  Worth  circa  $1.2  bWJon  . 
SKI  HedbrtI  Hartyadk  | 

nickname  Tttiek.  aged  37.  She  is  ' 
Involved  In  some  30  companies 
Including:  telecoms,  finance, 
property,  forestry.  Worth  about 
$20  mWton 

Hutomo  Mandate  Pntnc 

nickname  Twnmy,  aged  34.  He  is 
Involved  in  at  least  70  companies 
including:  natural  gas  importing, 
toll  roads,  wood  manufactures, 
fertiliser,  sugar  and  palm  ofl 
plantations.  Given  $1  barton  tax 

break  to  create  national  car. 

Worth  at  least  $600  million 
SKS  Hutami  Endang 
AcfiningsBi:  nickname  Mamie, 
aged  34.  She  is  involved  in  about 

20  companies  Including: 
telecoms,  property,  contracting 
and  trading.  Worth  less  than 
$100  million 
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Rugby  Union 
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Cricket 


Racing 


Ryan  ban 


Animal  Ainwlmnu 

EWCASTLE  have 
reacted  angrily  over 
a 2&day  suspension 
^ Imposed  on  their 
captain  Dean  Ryan  as  a result 
°f  an  intervention  bv  Cliff 
Brittle,  the  cKKm  «r ™ 
Rugby  FootbaB  Union’s  man. 
agement  board. 

Rob  Andrew,  Newcastle's 
ouector  of  rugby,  win  lodge 
an  appeal  against  the  tea 
which  Ryan  has  received  for 

S3?*HL  **“  8301  fl^ker 
Nathan  Thomas  on  the  open. 

ing  day  of  the  Premiership 
season  at  the  Recreation 
Ground  on  August  23.  Ryan 
has  been  named  in  the  New- 
castle team  to  fece  Northamp- 
ton tomorrow  pending  an  au- 
peal  hearing. 

Brittle,  who  watched  the 
game  live  mi  Sky  television, 
instructed  .the  RFlTs  disc 
plinary  board  to  investigate 
the  incident  having  regard  to 
a regulation  governing  play- 
ers’ conduct  which  allows  for 
sanctions  against  retaliatory 
violence.  At  the  time  Ryan 
was  given  merely  a yellow 
card  for  his  punch  whereas 
Thomas  was  sent  off,  alleg- 
edly for  stamping  on  Newcas- 
tle’s Tim  Stimpson,  and  sub- 
sequently received  a SOday 
suspension. 

But  Newcastle  believe 
Ryan’s  offence  was  properly 
dealt  with  during  the  game  by 
the  Liverpool  referee  Steve 
Lander.  The  club  also  ques- 
tions the  propriety  of  impos- 
ing the  ban  six  weeks  after  an 
offence  which  prompted  no 
complaint  from  Bath.  Andy 
Robinson,  the  Bath  coach, 
said  after  the  game  that  he 
had  not  fell  it  was  appropriate 
for  Ryan  to  be  sent  off. 

Brittle,  who  was  at  logger- 
heads  with  the  Newcastle 
chairman  Sir  John  Halt  during 
last  year’s  RFU  negotiations 
with  the  top  clubs,  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  first  RFU  chair- 
man to  invoke  the  regulations 


Century  Celebre  rated 
for  Naqvi  21b  below 
on  debut  Dancing  Brave 


5JSF6  clrcumstances.  Sir 
Procedural  pre- 
cedeut,  instructing  lawyers  tn 

ue  s,  right  to  prevent  the  dubs 
from  making  their  own  TV 
agreements. 

Meanwhile  the  RFU  has  an- 
nounced  a record  £io  million 
agreement  with  Nike  the 
352*  manufacturers! 

which  installs  them  as  official 
suppliers  of  the  England 
up  to  the  end  oT  the 
2003  World  Cup. 

Last  year  Fran  Cotton,  now 
a vice-chairman  of  the  RFU’s 
“““1  Buying  committee, 

Enghmd  franchise  in- 
terest  in  his  company  cotton 
Traders  to  Nike  tor  an  esti- 
^fted_  £3  million.  The  Latest 
z®.8*  brings  the  aggregate 
yulue  of  the  RFU’s  sponsor- 
ship agreements  since  the 
smri  of  the  summer  to  £30 
million. 

France's  national  selectors 
nave  recalled  three  Anglo  ex- 
iles. Thierry  Lacroix  and  Lau- 
rent Cabannes  of  Harlequins 
and  Gloucester’s  Philippe 
Saint  Andre  for  the  forthcom- 
ing Latin  Cup  competition  in- 
volving Argentina,  Romania 
and  Italy.  If  the  trio,  whose 
form  was  assessed  in  recent 
Heineken  Cup  games  by  the 
France  coaches  Jean-GLaude 
Skrela  and  Pierre  Villepreux, 
successfully  rebuild  their  in- 
ternational careers,  they 
could  be  chosen  to  fece  dub- 
mates  in  this  season's  Five 
Nations  Championship. 

Zinzan  Brooke,  the  New 
Zealand  back-row  forward, 
may  not  make  his  debut  for 
Harlequins  until  next  season 
even  though  his  contract  with 
Auckland  has  ended. 

TMtojr  Httar  Cap,  tMrd  rom  dnwi 

OOey  v Manchester;  Wmt  Hartlepool  v 
Cheltenham;  Coventry  v Sheffield; 

Wakelleia  v Money;  Wharfedele  v 
Woroiwer;  Doncaster  v TynedaJK  Fylde  v 
AapUrla;  Moseley  v Liverpool  St  Helens; 

Bladcheem  v Sendai;  Havant  v Rugby; 

Bedford  v Staines:  Broadstreei  v 
Bracknell;  Rotherham  v Launceston; 

Lydrmy  v London  Scottish:  North  WBtahuti 
v Roaslyn  Park:  Orreif  v Newbury; 

Camberlay  v Kendal;  London  Welsh  v 

Waterloo:  Stourbridge » RetuSng;  Bartdng  I . 

v Exeter.  fTiee  to  be  pieyed  November  i).  Falling  off  the  edge ...  Saeed  Anwar  is  caught  behind  by  Dave  Richardson  muzammlpasha 


A LI  NAQVX,  a 20-year- 

/ \ old  opener,  yesterday 
/ Ibecame  only  the  fifth 
Pakistan  batsman  to  mark 
his  Test  debut  with  a cen- 
tury. In  his  10th  first-class 
match  Naqvi’s  career-best 
115  helped  Pakistan  to  210 
for  six  against  South  Africa 

in  Rawalpindi. 

Bad  light  forced  an  early 

close  with  3-4  overs  left  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  first 
Test  of  a three-match 
series.  Naqvi  joins  an  elite 
Pakistan  group  of  Khalld 
“Billy”  Ibadollah,  Javed 
Mian  dad,  Salim  Malik  and 
Mohammad  Waslm  who 
have  scored  centuries  on 
their  Test  debuts. 

“I  am  Just  dreaming  and 
wishing  that  this  moment 
doesn’t  end  here,”  Naqvi 
said  after  his  350-minute 
innings,  in  which  he  struck 
14  fours. 

Naqvi’s  previous  first- 
class  best  was  Z14  against 
MCC  on  the  Pakistani  A 
team’s  recent  tour  of  Eng- 
land. Playing  for  a Presi- 
dent's S3  against  the  South 
Africans  in  Karachi  last 
week  he  scored  61  and  113. 

Naqvi’s  innings  ended 
when  he  was  smartly 
caught  by  Gary  Kirsten  off 
Allan  Donald’s  fifth  deliv- 
ery with  the  second  new 
Kali-  Donald  finished  the 
day  with  two  for  61. 


*&Med  Anwar  cRietanSsonb  Donahs  IS 

AH  Naqvi  c Klrmn  D Donald its 

Mohammad  Ramazan  Itxv  Pollock 29 

IJaz  Aimed  b Symcox 11 

Inzasnarn-uJ-Haq  c Richardson 

b Schultz 8 

Mohammad  Waalm  c Kirsten 

b Sycmcx 11 

Moln  Khan  not  out S 

AatiarMahmood  not  out 4 

Extras  |b2,  im.  nbQ) i« 

total  [for  6) 218 

rnllnf  ailrhalii  n .111  111117  VHI. 

306. 

To  bab  Saqlaln  Mu&htaq.  Mushtaq  Alt- 
mod.  Waqar  Younta. 

■oofcqi  Donald  16 3-MU  Schultz 
15-4-58-1;  Pollock  iB-6-38-1:  McMillan 
1 0-4-10-0;  Symcox  23-6-49-2:  Kallla 

2-2-0-a 

SOUTH  AFRICA:  *H  CronjB,  O Klmton.  A 
Barter.  J Kallla,  D CuKInan.  B McMillan.  S 
Podocfc,  D Richardson.  P Symcox.  A Don- 
ald. B Schultz. 

Umphas  S VeMuuaravaBhan  and  Javed 
Ahiaar. 


Chris  Hawkins 


THOSE  busy  denigrating 
the  current  crop  of 
three-year-olds  since 
mid-season  have  had  two 
results  in  a week  to  make 
think  again.  First  came 
the  victory  of  Air  Express 
over  the  older  m tiers  in  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  n Stakes  and 
on  Sunday  we  had  Peintre 
Celebre  in  the  Arc. 

To  refuse  to  recognise  the 
truly  outstanding  ability  of 
Peintre  Celebre  because 
horses  he  bad  beaten  paid 
Mm  no  compliments  was  my- 
opia bordering  on  blindness. 
inatwaH  of  feeling  the  quality 
the  critics  were  concentrating 
on  the  width. 

Once  in  a while  an  animal 
comes  along  that  should  ex- 
cite every  sense  and  sinew  of 
a raring  man  and  if  Peintre 
Celebre  did  not  do  that  then  it 
is  time  to  get  out  the 
tiddlywinks. 

There  was  no  mistaking 
that  breathtaking  accelera- 
tion in  the  French  Derby  and 
even  more  impressive  was 
the  turn  of  foot  shown  in  de- 
feat in  the  Prix  Niel  — one  of 
the  most  mind-etching  sights 
£ have  seen  in  30  years  as  a 
racing  writer. 

On  Sunday  we  saw  Peintre 
Celebre  in  all  his  glory.  Noth- 
ing they  could  do  could 
thwart  Ms  brilliance  and  a 
measure  of  that  was  the  dis- 
tance he  put  between  himself 
and  Pflsudskl. 

This  Is  the  sobering 
thought  or  the  killer  punch 
tor  the  detractors  if  any  still 
exist  Pilsudski  is  a very 
good,  very  consistent  horse 
yet  Peintre  Celebre  made  him 
look  ordinary-  The  gap  be- 
tween good  and  great  is  a gulf 


Timeform  are  to  give  Peintre 
Celebre  a rating  of  141  which 
is  Zlb  below  the  equivalent  tor 
Dancing  Brave's  final  rating. 

Thankfully  Peintre  Celebre 
will  have  the  chance  to  im- 
prove on  that  next  season  but 
there  is  already  another 
young  pretender  waiting  in 
the  wings  of  the  Andre  Fabre 
stable. 

This  is  Xaar  whose  victory 
in  the  Prix  de  la  Salamandre 

bore  all  the  hallmarks  of 
class.  His  clash  with  Daggers 
Drawn  and  Central  Park  in 
the  Dewhurst  Stakes  on  Sat- 
urday week  win  be  the  two- 
year-old  race  of  the  season. 

Also  on  that  card  will  be  the 
Champion  Stakes  featuring 
Splngspiel  and  possibly 
Benny  The  Dip.  The  Derby 
winner  has  run  well  without 
scoring  since  Epsom,  hut  has 
been  campaigned  at  ten  fur- 
longs in  the  erroneous  belief 
that  he  does  not  truly  stay  a 
mile  and  a half. 

There  is  to  be  no  rest  for  the 
Arc  fourth  Oscar  Schindler 
who  could  run  in  the  French 
St  Leger  on  October  26  before 
being  shipped  to  the  States  for 
the  Breeders'  Cup  at  Holly- 
wood Park. 

Jack  Bennett  and  Mel 
Davies,  directors  of  the  Pem- 
brey  Racecourse  Company, 
are  appealing  to  the  people  of 
Wales  to  make  their  feelings 
felt  about  the  decision  of  the 
British  Horseraing  Board  not 
to  sanction  fixtures  for  a pro- 
posed new  racecourse  at 
Fembrey. 

“Every  obstacle  that  could 
be  dreamt  up  was  put  in  our 
way,"  said  Davies.  “The 
whole  approach  by  the  BHB 
was  negative.’’ 

It  is  hoped  that  the  new 
Welsh  Assembly  will  look  at 
the  matter. 


I Trainer  watch 


Hones  taring  Ibet  tint  run  for  a am  Inkier  today — Pkmptoo:  220 Animate,  D WeU 
loTMcGowm;  2.50  Quttwik.  J Pearce  to  H CoUngildge;  150  LBb  of  Brian,  Mis  PGraknerteJ 
Whyte. 

Redcar  2.1 0 Percy,  J Bottomley  to  J Hetoerton ; 5. 1 0 Petite  Daraeue.  C Dwyer  to  D Chapman. 
WaraUc  2.30  Zydeco,  J Dunlap  to  M Pipe:  430  Dim's  Mistral.  F Lee  to  K Morgan,  Northern 
Grty,  JScargO  to  A Canal,  Tauten,  M to  Usher  A Chamberlain. 


Redcar  card  with  form  guide 


II  Warwick  Jackpot  programme 


||  Plumpton  (N.H.) 


Java  Rod  Java  Red 

3.10  Final  Tango  Hmd  Tango  (nap) 

3.40  Exactly  Royal  CasOe 

4.-10  Raebacbev  (nap)  Resbuctm 

4.40  Dated  Accent  (nb)  listed  Account 

5-10  Matadevle  Sfaarpo  Wassi 

Left-handed,  galloping  Irack  of  IXm  wffli  5f  nn-to.  Straight  mile. 
Gotag: Goodto Firm.  * Derate  bbtera. 

Oner;  Hkfi  numbers  favoured  up  to  1 m. 

Loon  Mm  Iranian;  Greenbraok  <2.109.  W Turner,  Someiset, 
306  mies;  Borda  Fdfcon  (4.40),  I BakSng,  Hants,  271  nte;  Fanil 
Dancer  <2.101 8 Sansa  oC  Wonmr  (3.1Q,  B Meehan,  Batefare.  257 
mies. 

Sawn  day  woman:  Nona.  : 

BMorad  test  IbtoB  None.  Vteored:  2.10L8  VasoVercf;  2.40  No 

Caches. 

Ftauos  In  brackets  rfer  hone’s  name  denote  days  shea  last  outing. 


RMHI GBBE  - CHeat  01  taw  Tmted  Into  toortowa  cut.  Mdmdaw 
11  cu.  5tHd  0.  iM  WWfllxx«taBBt»ert£T'7rnfcHfc.  Gd-ffli  MlamaHtcti 
KX  haafaw  owr  3 on  ran  on  But  May.  no  dianca  tob  toner.  fad  d 1&  SO 
Mod  Meysv  at  NattHtatflB  mdi  Us,  Bd-Fnt.  Ufltt  Step:  Mate  mat  oar  SI 
sooa  Statu.  3ri  id  7. 9 Mted  Mr  a Dmitcr  71 2f  ada.  Bd-SA.  Pkanlaai  Rtaf: 
IE-1  OOwfcd  lead  41  mob  Attn  md  aupxad,  M ol  10, 181  tehted  Wxxttnd 
Ikfcdy  al  Haydock  61  No*.  &1 


O /|/\WEATHERBYS BULLETIN R4AGAZINE 
Wl^tU  HANDICAP 

Im6f  £3,532  (4  declared) 

tm  C5104IM  Ml*  rutmw  Hon  3-9-10 TSpnte«M 

201  60QCQ  fiJiknB*jn73 TEaaHteS-M JMn  00 

30  056436  Bucflr»JEj»4-M T HBw  BO 

B44404  OrtWMM  WE  AWm  4-8-11 J F Egai  V 

MBnf  11-10  QrdanM,  13-B  Ha»*J  Cofe.  4-1  Exact ,.  16-1  (teteiHete. 

RMI  BODE  - Rani  ChOt  iim  pmamenL  ow  a oil.  ran  ca  MS  hade 

M kitono.  4ti  of  0.  II  MM  ZMi  ■ GDadwoBd  In  « Aap.  fttfn.  BncSy: 
Qnatf  harts  ud  paUbr  aetased  H 2t  ted  17, « MM  Tnm  Dm  tf 
Hmflon  1m  41  tan,  60  Ontatant  Hdd  vp,  IwdHr  M ow  If  nt  aayad  on  Ml 
bfcni  48  al  10.  afl  MM  SMayi  d mjdock  in  31  Ita  hoc.  Gtf-Fti 


A 4 ^CASTlfTONCONDniONS  STAKES 

*Wu  ■ W7f  £4,662  (5  declared) 

10-  m02tOBnWmjmotoSx3-S-10 LteOxi  a 

2(1)  300350  tatfog  BnrflQ  D Bkntanl  4-9-6 K Oaky  18 

3(4  033402  Rattndmfin  UraJCtad  6-8-0 J Mn  M 

40  200043  IMHteMtnDlkMiH4  .MB  Mm  84 

60  03406  MUM (28} B Ms 3-0-7 K Mb  K 

Baffin:  7-4  Sm*  Nd.  9-1  ftMctm,  3-1  RnMny  Ban,  7-1  tNffiHHi«d.  6-1 

Wrtie  CtevteQst. 


Baortwr 

Tonent 

UoaQabadimr 


4na  003  Gnaa  JkM  on  J DwHop  9-S  6 enter 

4M0  164  Cailia Aca (t^P  Dianfe-iMm 8-0 J Md 

405(12)  43105  ORmBtaa  laatte  pq  (Q  B iffc  6-13 .RBi 

510  Bcnenna  Eatnca  OB)  M Bal  8-11 B Hrtaa  (5) 

4W0q  8410  Car  Mn(iq»PMn  6-7 KHnfen 

4Hd3)  0555®  HaaOnanb  AffiT M (Bf)  R EttfctJesc  M F Im 

«9  66060  IMuoODt  (14) B Snarl  6-5 R Hrmcb  ^ 

4WB  500  Bbdn (MJ U JohnsXn 6-3 BUM 

4J1t4  IBS  Om  Wsfe  (l9CD»Kr  7-n A Macfcay 

4120  031003  Tte  Baoo^ilr  L*ty  (W)  U Chwrti  7-11 J (kffia 

«OR  006000  Ate  DnapqitaPCUBdd  7-10 6 Bnihiil 

Baffin  3-1  Cany  Hie  fbg.  11-2  Cam  fa.  6-1  Sam  Ja*a.  iWQarWaB, 
7-1  Bom  Opponw  Unfa,  6-1  Genenu  Eotjare,  Heafanffi  Shek. 


4.00  bffia  BhMtoyB-M 

430  ftawnftwitlOB  Fighting  Tkoes 

5-00  HvwvWUa  State  Approval 

5 JO  Brute's  Pride  Brute’s  Prido  (nb) 

Left-handed  track  of  IXn  wflh  2X  run-in;  5f  track  bears  left  after 
halfway.  Sap  track  wWi  the  emphasis  on  speed 
Going:  Good  to  frm.  * Denotes  btokro. 

Draw  Low  nxnbere  tawurad  h spriras. 

Long  liatanca  teiw—o;  Doha  (5JXQ  J Bethel,  N Yuris.  164 
mbs; 

Msaba  (3-30)  aid  Double  Crest  (5.00  M Johnston.  N Yorks,  164 
ndes. 

Sewn  day  nfcnerc  None. 

BWorad  fret  tore  4^0  Weet  A Bft.  Vbara*  5.30  Theme  Arena, 
figires  to  brackets  after  tuna's  name  denote  days  since  last  outing. 


\f\9am BUS  HADEN  AUCTION  STAKES 
JVZYO 

6f  £3,382  (12  ttedared) 

CMMiD ChwdS-10 K Mama 

25  BteaddllM  (DMA  JanbO-9 1 Draw 

30Z422  BhMR  (2fi»  S tfafa  M J MU 

Dot  Asti  J Fntaa  8-7  B Bqr 

005503  ted  Caspar  ni)  P HMbg  6-7 SMtert 


A PAUSE  TO  REMEMBER  LIMITED  STAKES 

■w Wlm  £3,122  fl  2 dedarad) 

tel  0 011405  Ob  8artXar  (9)  (D)  6 Bkaeiy  3-9-1 ■ Btanar 

50202)  3000-0  Lodfa  Anhar  (15)  J Brafey  4-9-1 S Dranaa 

5B0  -5504D  ftfau  UpM  (28)  6 Vhagg  4-9-1 Mteb* 

604(1)  005005  Sritwto{15)(!i  PM  IMM  6-9-1 P BtaaaAM 

5060  0-60  Tatbkant (25)  R Stepson  5-8-1 K flaMAar 

5030  136&0  Thr Sbgv (tqjfattb 5-9-1 llfa 

507  0 620036  StMtey  « (4  R faraao  HaqW  3-0-1 0 J HaM 

5300  000030  Mtead  Faatnm  (2S9  Dr  J Scagi  4-6-12 J tttea 

SBtll)  06EG0Q  Lady Ste (7)  UbJ Cms  66-13 8 BUakr 

6U(n  6442B3  Hay  Qmn  Bagn  (0)  l*a  A Khq  t-6-12 H Maaa 

511(4  -50004  (Mypn  Lady  (2Q  R Hamm  3-8-6 DmOH 

SOPH  -44034  Wfa  (12)  P tefayn  3-0-0 Ite* 

BaBtaa:  3-1  OyOntfa.  7-2  BtoMuy  M.  0-2  Pnae  Utft  kSa.  13-2  Qt&o 
LfldTf-1  Dsfaad  Foaw.  i*-i  n» 


TOP  FORM 


2.20  MysHkDay  MyafflcDay 

2.50  Totally  Yoera  TotelyYocrs 

3^0  BambmnBU  OhSoHandy 

150  Damss  Damn 

420  Ruth's  Boy  RnBtte  Bay 

4.50  King  Of  Sparta  Canton  Venture 

Left-handed  dreuft  of  Unit  with  200yds  on-n.  Tight  mack  but  finish  is  upha  end  the  ground 
often  gete  heavy. 

fSotag:  Good  to  Firm.  A-  Denotes  bUnkera. 

Lang  dtetanca  bnaBonc  Mystic  Day  (2  20),  TOMy  Yous  (250),  Bantam  BU  (3.2C0  & 
Damas  (3-50),  M Pipe,  Devon.  167  miles. 

Sawn  day  aten:  None. 

BBnkarad  ibat  flew:  None.  Vteorod;  2.2D  Aqucto  Lad;  2^0  Totaly  Yens. 

Figures  In  braefceto  ^ter  horse's  name  denote  days  stoce  last  outing. 


. HE  hi  005503  ted  PanLP1>PHtefenB-7 3 VHtenrife 

SteEwrydina  orepaM  MMM  Entoi  auda  2Jfl  1060  50  8iaaaSWjHM»i66 Aamte  Bartey  (71 

CUapi  71  Gr  X Gfl-Ht  BHnMna  tec  Rttfai  va  3 auL  Wfl  35  Hd*a  CTfl  QM  8-5 P BkntfMd 

na  DBDB.  78  N 14.  S MM Btnv U Aafa  H Gr  2.  Gd-Fm  VMQ  040000  ntefarllo  QQ  fl  HAnteaMl  8-S F laMi 


ivninri  Head  Xten  al  0*001  71  Gr  0,  Gfl-Sft.  RaaMInn  Baar  Rttfai  mar  3 auL 
iKttwy  aw  II  aul  ona  woe.  78  af  14.  a MM  Bate ijs  Pool  H Gr  2. 66fta 
Bcnmrtia:  Cterfl  ImUM.  rtttn  31  oai  dtastd  fan  to*  a.  nai  m,  m H 61 
no  MM  Denmfal  Hoc  « Gaofaoad  71  Sr  3.  QHHa.  Vateaa  teatetefc  Efat  a 
ad.  MS  on  bsdB  5M  turtong.  iwar  art  (Map,  M al  7. 3 MM  Bate  Edge  C 
KnRcn  H flks,  6d  M Manud;  ta  toch.  Art  uw  21  oil  ao  tegeata.  6b  d 
ID,  31  MM  Auty  Jan  cd  Donasiar  71  te,  Gd-Fm. 


JM  yf/teGWS8OROUOIMAffl0(  STAKES  3Y0 

tfififV61  £3,526  (6  teetered) 

in)  -40352  BayopdOdHidtoamiP Ha* 9-0- C LwtMr  R 88 

20  0 Bardar  Fakn  (17t)i  btoM K Mob  86 

3(4  0 Dteuera»CTSffUPraWl8-0-— — — ttfan  83 

40  5640  IteridWH TtoMto) AW 9-0 .a_La»P*0  77 

sS  024S-0  Weodatta  (W  E W»»nw  9-0 ■*  tenfag  — 

bB  642232  LkMMMl  P)  LCamaolM LMM 


1030  irufim  Hat> ‘-pur immimi n n FiyMi 

3 toiea  nniateH  H Can3y  6-0 C Kuter 

rann  4060oosm*w_uuMbwi bwobm 

111(11)  4 ABM*  (17)  J Dufaj  7-13 J QdMi 

ra(4  Ofc  Baba  JAWtoot  7-13 0 BteB> 

BaUng  6-2  Manta,  3-1  Bnta  9-2  Bras  BrmM,  6-1  Hapte  8-1  ted 
Pwar.  W-i  BwM  Ian  20-1  Bn  Stub. 


I p)  L Cananl  8-9  — 


BMiam  ffnn-1  HA  iftflmr  rei  Tifr  Yit  f w — r ‘n'lfr 

isnstxsasss 

hK?7ia  MMMwM  Bn»  al  Ptorasto  51  art.  BL  WaMUlK  OWeM 
Sm  m had  s.  13  btnw a omatx  a ran  am  60  ijwm 
AmMOsM  tedK  rttto  ow  21  m anal  m MUe  M bins,  2M  ol  Ml 

baud  LnMd  al  atsMon  5t  bon.  Fia 


BC3  KWOO 

7(14  2D6320 


0 C/\PEACS1AVBi  MARES’  ONLY  NOVICE  HANDICAP  HURDL£ 

MivvZni  If  £2  J01  (8  declared) 

1 12214  Many  YMre  era  raff)  U Pfa,  4-T2M1 A V aicCoy  * 

2 2«3  Ha MMar ra RBotmon 4-1B-12 L Baray 

3 TWB4  tedn  Oaltete  a ffi) « Snnm  5-10-11 — ...  J CaMv 

« (H^1-  tttewdcjzsn  h wantage  5-Td-ib V Stott 

5 60144  Shobt Stand) (0) K Wngnn 5-10-4 JBhb* 

6 -043E0  Baggie  SMI  BMs  A ttg  6-10-2 IM) 


7 mtr  Mai  Cbm  (ISO  NTTmason  7-10-0 Itentt* 

3 6P-P5Z  Sprig  ante  (iqo  eanuu  5-10-0 Sopite  nteM  * 

BaOkw  5-4  Toa*r  mm  6-C  ten  near.  6-l  SWnw  Vte.  M Pastto  Bunafa.  6-1  strip  M ate.  10-1 
Qutoafc,  16-1  Hapgb  Sul  33-1  ten  Own. 


0 A Awestmeston  kakdicap  chase 

OaM>l#3ni  If  110yds  £2.917  (4  declared) 

1 11/352  0h  So  Hntr  (IB  (CD)  R Ctvfa  9-11-13 ■ ten too* 

2 62236-  Bancmn  BU  pa  TOM  Rpe  6-11-13 A P mm** 

3 46143-  Doan  Unfa  fte  M JAfaB  7-10-6 P to ttfa  Q 

4 354W  nateM(«5CTHttigBoidga  B3-10-5 — B Psaw 

Baffin  6-4  Banrtm  9L  9-4  Oi  So  Kandy.  IM  Dreau  Lute.  7-1  Page  Star 


*%  BA  HOVE  NOVICE  HURDLE 

WiwV2in  4f  £2,259  (5  daefared) 


MlFfll  tea  ® M M 6-11-3 A P HcCte 

0-Uao(itei(ae)JWM&-lO-lO B ItagtoiQ 

0340-  met  Hade  (21^0  GiUrf  6-10-10 B Ftotai 

3Q1 P-  «■  Dal  Oralra  (Ptffi  J U*b  5-10-6 S Cam 

5-  Bote  (tan  P BMfaJ-10-4 T J tevptiy 

:4-6  Ojbbs.  4-1  MW's MbC.  11-2  Wa  Osl ttaflo.  13-2  Uni  10-lUbOfEMii 


O IflATOBL  FflJJES’  STAKES  2YO 

OiW7f  £3,878  (15  dseterad) 

301 H 0 Bte*  spfca  (17)  MOaiwri  8-11 Oaaa  ITlaa 

30(12)  - MWnjWlS-ll ACtefc 

mfo  000  Oertaa Goom (7) K Oncrtod S— 11 J Batter  (7) 

304(19  IBM tadHtMagdoa 6-11 - B Part— 

308  h)  MwmrtettPttwWtetoWI JBdd 

3060  in  BMW  fate  6-11 J Mm 

3070  ItooMtedM ROM 6-11 « Ryan 

308  nq  66  On  Ma(iq  PWHanB-11 J Canafl 

308(13  5 8ldLi(teW»TOJ*W1 H MB 

Stop)  40  Sarnia*  (15)  J DuVop  8-11 S Carter 

311  St  ScaaMnfa  P Ote  8-11 T Ufa 

312(14}  0 Sjm«  Ban  p?).K  CuaiBbBShtea  6-11  „ ttete  tayar 

3130  Ita Bate BUaaban 8-11 N Marti 

314  S IftBtoOT  tdmd  II  PltSOBB  8-11 BteAU 

315h1)  Ztey  Ladr  R HaVaa  8-11 S Drama 

Bate  9-4  Uottoftadm,  iw  Boson  ten.  6-1  Scapeskaa.  Treasure  btsad 
18-1  fider.  ted  Uafen  12-1  May. 


O Qf\K0SREY  RUGBY  CLUB  HANDICAP  2YD 

WiWVlm  £3,849  (13  ded»Ed} 

401(11)  416  Cwy  ffit  Rffi  (33)  n P Ctt  B-7 TOriu 

4B0  HUD  teano(fi}ftHnat9-7 : P Dortt  (7) 


A O AriiiMprm  handicap  cha^ 

fcTsfcW2m  £2,B84 14  declared) 


E2.B84  (4  declared) 

1 ?1 1-re  CadtoagFM  mm  tea  DMn  9-11-10 tolWteR 

3 333P3-  LgtaarMM tm  p]  K Bate/ 9-11-7 I MBam 

3 45-161  (MhBnOTmURAEatbfaa  8-10-6 B JoMaoa 

4 3S3FU  BAau  Tm  (tg  (Q  H Usnas  7-1M S Cans 

BaUnp  Evens  Rutft  Boy.  9-4  labsa  Conage,  11-4  Craddog  Fmet  10-1  Httam  1am 


A CA  SHBTBfr  PARK  HANDHSAP  HURDLE 

*fcte#W2ni  4f  £2.760  (2  (teetered) 

1 P12-21  Una OtSffirtaffl  (GteM OteaMUt 4-U-13 J Osborne 

2 1F0-11  M Wotan (14) (EQS UtaB 5-11-10 — P Mda 

Bal%  8-11  Ug  0 teoiU  11-10  Caras  taaie. 

• Alhaarth.  the  leading  European  two-year-old  of  1995,  has 
been  retired  to  stud.  He  won  eight  of  his  17  races  and 
amassed  a total  of  £373,475  In  win  and  place  money,  earning 
£33,670  for  his  win  in  last  Saturday’s  Prix  Dollar  at 
Longchamp. 


SPECIALISTS 


(ma  1 1!*“ 


■■  h * Mr  ^ 


ponoMcr 

tiff  (In'toVtaWM  CVW.S 

Stouten i (HMK  S.  May  of 

(l-a  fMfc  V7«.to>ln.i  (S-l).  9 rgt 

Mf  Ml  » «-  m-.-  aan  on.  CA  n 


(M  l«fc  UMMM  (S-Il.  9 1*1  »■ 

ZL  (M  JwwI.YtoK  230«  C45A 

DM  R «w  Tfia  enua  CSF 

E2059. 

M*  (1te|»  JAV-OW-TWO,  DM" 

McKQO««W(2(  %KaM>teteih  Ooj  |1M 

-r~  “ — * n fin r"  n — “•  * , .... 

IP  WNffifctot  TOM  137 JO;  E&40.  Cl.  10.  | 4,40(10):* 
S5C30.  OMFiCSMB.  TriB:«BT«.  CSF. 

CS7Ja.TrfeMC  1(78080,  NR:  SMVAUtoto- 
us  c um  4Qi  t.  ■ratiAli  Hivsne,  J 
Fante  (12.1  K «,  m tWtt  wMiri  03-31: 3, 


KEEPING  TRACK 

0891  222  + 


The  Tuesday  October  7 1997 


Appointment  in  Rome 


Martin  Thorpe  finds  Manchester  United’s  young  full-back  confident  that  Italy  will  be  proved  less  than  superhuman  on  Saturday 


s inner 


Group  practice Gary  Neville,  foreground,  joins  his  ifoigiand  team-mates  on  a stamina-testing  ran  during  training  at  Bisham  Abbey  yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH:  TOM  JEMONS 


Ferrara  injury  forces  Italy  to  rethink  defence 


Paddy  Agnew  In  Rome 


ITALY  seem  certain  to  be 
without  their  key  defender 
CIro  Ferrara  for  Satur- 
day's World  Cup  qualifier 
against  England  in  Rome 
after  the  Juventus  defender 
pulled  a thigh  muscle  in  a 
league  game  on  Sunday. 

The  national  coach  Cesare 


MaJdini  last  night  called  up 
Internazionale’s  Fabio  Ga- 
lante  as  cover  though  Ferrara 
will  stay  on  for  fresh  scans 
tomorrow  at  Italy's  Cover- 
ciano  base  near  Florence. 

Italy  would  miss  Ferrara 
badly  as  he  isa  coach’s  dream. 
With  42  caps’  experience,  he 
Is  versatile  and  can  play  in 
any  defensive  position,  be  It 
right-back.  Left-back,  stopper 


or  sweeper.  The  30-year-old 
had  seemed  in  line  to  man- 
mark  either  Teddy  Sher- 
ingham  or  Ian  Wright,  the 
probable  England  strike  pair. 

In  his  absence  Maldini 
seems  likely  to  look  to  a de- 
fensive triangle  of  Milan’s 
Alessandro  Costacurta  as 
sweeper  behind  Fabio  Canna- 
varo  of  Parma  and  Lazio's 
Alessandro  Nesta.  Flanking 


these  three  may  be  Ferrara's 
Juventus  team-mate  Angelo 
Di  Livio  at  right-back  with 
the  coach's  son  Paolo  Maldini 
of  Milan  at  left-back. 

Another  Milan  player  De- 
metrio  Albertini  and  Parma’s 
Dino  Baggio  seem  certain, 
choices  in  central  midfield 
with  Chelsea’s  Gianfranco 
Zola  sure  to  lead  the  attack 
along  with  either  Christian 


Vieri  of  Atledco  Madrid  or 
Pierluigi  CasiragH  of  Lazio. 

Yesterday  the  coach  ar- 
rived at  the  Italian  federa- 
tion's Coverciano  technical 
centre  to  attend  a meeting  of 
coaches.  When  he  entered  the 
conference  hall  he  was 
greeted  by  a spontaneous 
round  of  applause  from  his 
peers,  including  a very  pub- 
lic, "Good  Luck,  Cesare”  from 


Milan's  coach  Fabio  Capello, 
who  was  addressing  the  gath- 
ering as  Maldini  arrived. 

Between  now  and  late  next 
Saturday  night  Maldini  may 
need  all  the  help  he  can  get 
• Channel  Five  win  screen 
live  Scotland's  World  Cup 
game  against  Latvia  at  Park- 
head  on  Saturday.  BBC  Scot- 
land were  keen  to  show  the 
game  but  have  beat  outbid. 


AN  illustration  of 
how  much  Eng- 
land's game  against 
Italy  means  came  in 

Paul  Lake's  testimo- 
nial matr-h  between  Manches- 
ter City  and  Manchester 
United  at  Maine  Road  on 
Sunday. 

When  United’s  five  Rome- 
bound  players  left  the  field 
after  playing  20  minutes  in. 
honour  of  the  City  midfielder 
forced  to  retire  with  fcnee 
damage,  the  announcer 
wished  them  good  luck  and 
the  home  fans  gave  them  a 

standing  ovation. 

•It  was  amazing,"  said  one 
of  the  five,  Gary  Neville.  “I 
□ever  thought  I'd  see  City 
fans  applauding  United 
players." 

The  neat  crowd  will  be  less 
generous.  As  the  Olympic  Sta- 
dium echoes  to  the  noise  of 
72,000  Italians,  fire  England 
players  will  need  stout  hearts 
and  a lotta  bottle  to  avoid  feel- 
ing intimidated. 

One  of  the  main  antidotes 
to  fear  is  confidence  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  22-year-old 
Neville,  the  England  squad 
have  built  up  sucb  a store- 
house over  the  past  few  years 
that  they  fear  no  one.  It  is  an 
important  new  skill  for,  as 
Glenn  Hodcfle  says:  “Your 
body  follows  your  mind.” 
Nothing  is  better  for  play- 
ers’ confidence  than  getting 
results,  and  the  foundation 
for  this  tower  of  self-assur- 
ance was  the  team's  perfor- 
mance in  Euro  96,  especially 
the  games  against  Holland 
and  Germany.  The  building 
continued  with  file  success  in 
Le  Tourooi  this  summer  and 
the  qualifying  wins  in  Geor- 
gia and  Poland. 

Most  recently  a lift  came 
from  Manchester  United's 
win  over  Juventus.  If  ever 
one  game  debunked  a myth, 
this  was  it  "It  proved  that 
they're  not  super- 
human.” says  Neville,  "and 
it’s  the  same  with  Italy.  I 
think  we  build  Up  teams  like 
Italy,  Germany  and  Brazil 
but,  when  you've  played 
against  them  a few  times,  you 
don't  have  the  same  fear. 

‘T  don't  think,  to  be  honest 
with  you,  that  Italy  are  any- 
thing special  If  you  compare 
file  Brazilian  forward  line  of 
Ronaldo,  Romario,  Leonardo 
and  Denilson  with  the  Italian 
forward  line  of  Zola  and  Cas- 
iraghi,  it  doesn't  have  the 
same  zest  about  it 
"And  when  you  start  look- 


ing at  wbat  .we've  got  instead 
of  fearing  wfiat  the  Italians  - 
have  got  then  we  can  match 
them  player  for  player.  For 
their  Zola  tbereVour:  Jan 
Wright  for  sheir:  Caslragu 
there’s  oud'-Tefldy  ■ Sher- 
jpgh«mt  for  their  Albertfoj 
there’s  our  David  Beckham, 
and  so  on." 

The  confidence  which 
stems  from  sttch .perceptions 
— real  or  self-d  eluding — pins 
the  inner  belief  fuelled  by 
recent  results  has,  says  Nev- 
ille, made  all  the  difference. 
“The  change,  in  our  confi- 
dence in  the  last  year  has 
been  dramatic.  It  also  helps 
seeing  players  like  Zola  every 
WGG ik- 

“We  were  maybe  not  as  con- 
fident when  we  lost  to  Italy  in 
February,  plus  we  also  bad  a 
lot  of  injuries.  But  we've 
played  them  twice  now  and 
you  start  to  feel-that  -they’re 
not  as  brilliant  as  people 
rcv iira  them  out  to  be  and  that 
we’re  not  as  ted  as  sometimes 
people  make  us  out.  to  b&" 

Another  reasbn  for  the 
growing  confidence  is  the  fa- 
miliarity built  uplin  a. squad 
that  has  largely  remained  tat 
changed  under  Hodale. 
"There  used  to  be  surprises 
when  the  squad , was  an- 
nounced,” says  Neville,  “but 
now  it  is  very  consistent  and 
that  is  good  for  -.England- 
When  players  play  .together 
they  get  to  know  each  other, 
there’s  a better  team  spirit 
and  they  work  harder  for 
each  other."  • - 

So  this  healthy  dose  of  con- 
fidence, plus  HoddOLe’s  .desire 
to  play  his  most  experienced 
team,  should  ward  off  any 
ferilngs  of  intimidation  as 
England  step  on  to  the  Rome 
pitch  on  Saturday  evening. 

But.  just  in  case  they 
should  think  of  succumbing 
to  the  heat  of  battle,  their 
goalkeeping  coach  Ray  Cle- 
mence  offers  a salutary 
warning. 

He  appeared  in  the  last  Eng- 
land team  to  play  in  Rome. 
The  year  was  1976,  another 
World  Cup  qualifier,  and,  as 
Clemence  remembers  it:  "The 
atmosphere  was  quite  intimi- 
dating, full  of  hostility  and 
noise.  And  key  England  play- 
ers didn't  play  well. 

"Probably  the  atmosphere 
got  to  us  because  we  were 
very  tentative  at  the  start-of 
the  game  and  gave  them  foe 
Initiative  from  which  we 
never  recovered.”  And  the 
lesson?  England  lost  2-0.  '■ 


Premiership:  Leicester  City  1 , Derby  County  2 


Bargain  Baiano  gives  Leicester  double  grief 


David  Lacey 


FRANCESCO  BAIANO, 
Derby  County's  £1.5  mil- 
lion bargain  of  a buy 
from  Fiorentina,  scored  twice 
at  Filbert  Street  last  night  to 
frustrate  Leicester  City's  at- 
tempts to  pick  up  the  thread 
in  the  Premiership  after  last 
week's  disappointment  in 
Europe.  Nevertheless  Matt  El- 
liott forced  in  a late  goal  to 
keep  Leicester's  hopes  alive. 

Derby  arrived  amid  a glut 
of  goals.  14  scored  In  their  last 
three  matches.  Dean  Stur- 
ridge  began  the  game  on  the 
bench  but  their  attack  still 
carried  plenty  of  venom,  with 
the  Costa  Rican  Paulo  Wan- 
chope  in  awesome  form. 

Not  that  things  looked  quite 
that  way  at  the  outset.  Derby 


lost  Stefano  Eranio  in  the 
second  minute,  the  Italian 
limping  off  holding  his  right 
thigh  after  a tackle  by  Muzzy 
lzzet  Thus  they  had  to  play 
practically  the  whole  game 
with  the  team's  chemistry 
more  than  a little  disturbed. 

Leicester  were  dearly  set 
on  purging  their  memories  of 
Atletico  Madrid  and  Juninho. 
With  Tony  C-ottee  starting  a 
match  for  the  first  time  this 
season  they  created  a series  of 
early  chances  as  Derby  strug- 
gled to  cope  with  the  midfield 
aggression  of  Neil  Lennon, 
Garry  Parker's  vision  and  the 
speed  of  Emile  Heskey. 

In  the  opening  seconds  Fou- 
tus  Seamark  saw  a shot  rico- 
chet wide  off  a defender,  after 
four  minutes  Cottee’s  head 
glanced  a cross  from  Parker 
past  a post  and  a minute  later 


Anderton  balances  Scales  injury 


Darren  anderton 
made  a successful 
return  to  playing  yesterday 
but  John  Scales  is  the  latest 
victim  of  Tottenham's  in- 
jury jinx.  The  defender  is 
likely  to  miss  matches 
against  Derby  County  and 
Sheffield  Wednesday  with  a 
damaged  calf  muscle. 

Scales  pulled  up  in  pain 
as  he  ran  on  to  the  pitch  for 
Saturday's  pre-match 
warm-up  at  Newcastle. 

Anderton,  meanwhile, 
scored  one  goal  and  made 
two  others  in  a be  hind- 


closed-doors  practice 
match  against  Bristol 
Rovers  and  is  likely  to  play 
for  Tottenham  reserves  at 
Portsmouth  tomorrow. 

The  Barry  Town  left-back 
Garry  Lloyd  yesterday  be- 
came the  first  uou-League 
player  since  the  Second 
World  War  to  be  called  up 
by  Wales. 

Hampshire  Comity  Coun- 
cil yesterday  backed  South- 
ampton’s quest  for  £7.5  mil- 
lion from  the  National 
Lottery  to  help  pay  for  a 
£50  million  stadium. 


Team  talk 

The  independent  news  and  reports  sen/ice 
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Ian  Marshall’s  attempt  to  di- 
vert Cottee’s  shot  home  was 
thwarted  by  Mart  Poom. 

Marshall  was  not  cast  in  his 
usual  striker’s  role.  With 
Steve  Walsh  unfit  he  became 
an  emergency  defender,  but 
when  another  emergency 
arose  Marshall's  lack  of  pace 
was  not  equal  to  it. 

Having  spent  the  opening 
20  minutes  struggling  to  con- 
tain the  opposition,  Derby 
scored  with  their  first  dear 
chance.  Igor  Stuoac’s  free- 
kick  sent  Wanchope  striding 
dear  of  Marshall  on  the  right 
and  from  his  low  cross 
Derby's  other  Italian, 
Francesco  Baiano,  turned  the 
ball  into  the  net. 

Elliott  had  Poom  turning  a 
long  shot  round  a post  as 
Leicester  resumed  their  ear- 
lier pressure.  But  goals 


Results 


restore  confidence  and 
Derby’s  defending  was  now 
more  assured.  In  addition, 
they  were  now  playing  the 
ball  from  the  back  with  some 


Football 

FA  CARLING 

10)1 


EUlott  67 
19.685 

OHVMIXHMLI 

tort  1.  Telford  0. 

UMIBOMD  UM 

Hyde  Uw  0.  Altrincham  1. 
tSTtURAM  IXAQUB 
□as  S Red  2,  Bishop's  Stanford  1. 


DwtqrdJS 
Baiano  21.  62 


IM  too:  Worcester  C B,  Stafford 
Rwpra  a. 

POOTM*  league  FWt  DhMon  Sun- 
derland 1,  Grimsby  1. 

EUROPEAN  IHH  C3HIP  QUAUmBU 
two,  Poland  3.  Moldova  2. 


Tennis 

ATP  SWOAPOfte  OPOfc  Flrat  round:  N 
Kiefer  {dor)  m S Draper  (Aus)  6-4,  (HE  O 
«1  (SAJ  fctt  R Romberg  (US)  ML 
M.  7-6;  ■ 9me  (Ger)  bt  G Ftazzf  W 
4-6.  6-2.  7-5;  M Omftuafca  (SA)  M R Fur- 

lan  m 6-3.  B-6. 7-6;  ■ TMefeef  ($wc)  at 
u Wootforde  EM.  6-t;  ■ Penn  (Cz)  bt  J 
Krottlafc  (Slovak)  B-7.  7-6.  6-1;  J Honk 
(Slovak)  M N Kul!l  Owe]  6-a.  6-2. 

ATP  INDOOR  Tounumir  (Vienna): 
Hn*  raondi  J ApeU  (Swa)  bt  J StemorW* 
(Noth  | 6-3,  (W;  II  L arena  (Sort)  bt  M K 
Goenner  (Ger)  3-6.  7-6.  7-6;  B OwR 
(Cs)  M 5 SefnAsn  (Nam)  6-2.  T Mae 

(Gerl  fit  A Boatseh  (Fr)  6-3.  6-2;  A Clean 
ant  (Fr)  bl  3 Bruouara  (Sp)  6-2.  7-6. 
MDrt  ACTUM  SATELLITE  (WTrraJh 
fWt  ram*  C hart  (OB)  bt  C WUI 
(GB)  6-7,  6-1,  6-4;  A Popp'  (Ger)  bt  T 
Sptntaa  (QB[  6-0,  6-3  A Tayiar  IGB)  bt  M 
Zahlrome  (BIH)  6-3. 6-4;  BCawea  (GB)  bt 
M Hlttno  (GB)  6-3.  6-7.  6-3;  A OnmMOT 
(Sp)  UWHartMrl  (GB)  7-fi.  3-6.  7-8;  J Pox 
(GO)  to  M Orogore  (Stal  6-4.  6-2  HIM 
(GB)  bt  G Darlington  (OS)  6-1,  fi-%  Q B- 
S4MMW  (Ben  bt  J Layrw  (Or)  6-3,  7-6. 
WORM'S  TOtmaUHDfT  (FHdarttadt); 

■M  raw*  A Sancton  (S0)blJMMii« 
ftofl.fr-a  7-*  M SawMrtae  (Japan)  W S 
Appalnans  (Bel)  6-3. 6-2:J  Spbfaa  (Rom) 
M R Dragorair  (Rom)  6-fi.  B-ft  K IUm- 
4m  (Slovak)  bt  J Capriati  (US)  6-2.  6-1. 

Baseball 

AMWOCAN  LEAGUE)  Dhiaion  Softool 

Baltimore  3.  Seattle  I (Baltimore  win  3-11; 
Cfevafand  3,  NY  3 (Had  2-2). 

Chess 

THJBURO  TOURHAIIIKT  (Noth);  Row'd 
otgM>  G Kasparov  (Bus)  1,  J Pfcut  Noth)  0; 
L van  waiy  (Noth;  v A Qnri*fiuk  (UJcr).  r 
Shaheo  (US)  v J Poigar  (Hun).  A SMrov 
(Sp)  v J Lauder  (Fr).  P SvkMer  (Rus)  v If 


Baiano ...  on  target 


Adams  (Eng).  V Kramnik  (Rus)  v P Leka 
(Hun)  drawn.  Leaden,  Kasparov  at 
SvkSar  6;  Kramnik  St  Adams  S. 

WORLD  YOUTH  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Ere- 
van); Pkm  aenc  Boy*  U-1B.  1.  R Pon- 
otnariov  (Ukr)  9711;  21.  K Man  (Eng)  6:  27. 
E Bearing  (Scot)  6 U-1S,  l.L  Va|da  IRomj 
ft  17.  N Pen  (Eng)  8.  (Brfs  If-ISb  1.  R 
Gotadam  (Geo)Bfc  7.  J Houska  (Engl  7;  18. 
R Shefdon  (Eng)  6.  U-ifc  1.  Y Xu  (China) 
«*,  46.  M Buckley  (Engl  4. 

American  Football 

NFLt  Baufmore  34.  PWsburgn  42;  Buffalo 
22.  Detroit  13;  Green  Bay  2i.  Tampa  Bay 
IB:  JacksonvIUe  21.  Cincinnati  13:  Miami 
17.  Kansas  C 14:  NY  Giants  20.  Dallas  IT; 
Philadelphia  24.  Washington  10:  Arizona 
16.  Minnesota  20.  Indianapolis  12.  NY  Jets 
IS:  Oakbuto  10.  S Diego  25:  Seattle  IE. 
Tbwneeeoo  13.  Chicago  17.  New  Orleans 
an. 


Hockey 

■ IDrTEARANEAM  CUP  (Cagliari): 
France  3.  Portugal  ft  Cyprus  1.  Croatia  2: 
Egypt  17.  Greece  a 

lee  Hockey 

aUPnjUUHIb  Ayr  S.  Nswcasde  1; 
Bracknell  Z NoUngham  2 for).  Cardiff  3. 
Basingstoke  3 (MJ. 

MTISH  NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  Kingston 
5.  Slough  3;  Lancashire  2.  Guildford  ft 
Pafalay  13,  Fife  & Polerboro  1.  Tdford  6. 
NHh  NY  Rang  era  2.  Las  Angeles  2 (at). 
Philadelphia  1,  Phoenix  2;  Tampa  Bay  1. 
Buffalo  1 (at):  Edmonton  0.  Colorado  3. 


Squash 


HCI  CUP  (Hamburg):  Iwnl-fleilu 
(Pak)  bt  A Hill  (Aual  ML 


8-5.  9-2.  ■ Crira  (Eng)  bt  A Shabana 
(Egypt)  B-6.  5-8.  9-1.  9-3.  Ml 
w calms  9-3.  9-0.  9-4 


Fixtures 


pjq^Kitess  tuned] 

Football 

WORLD  CUPr  Hwwpeaw  Qwia»i*r 
Group  Twt»  Moldova  v Poland  (6.0). 
SPAUMNO  CHALUMCE  CUPl  PM 

iwA  Dover  v Kettering  (7.45);  Hayoa  v 
Rushden  6 D'monds  (7.46):  Ldeh  Tn  v 
Southport  *7-451;  Slough  v Welling  (7.4S); 
Statybrtdgo  tf  Halifax  (7AS):  Yeovil  v CheJ- 
tanhem  (7  45) 

OH  VAUXHALL  COMPERBiCS:  Shield; 

Meed  ecu  Bid  v Woking  17*5). . 
OUARD1AN  maRMMf  CUPr  Hret 
rotrodt  BIBeHtay  Tn  v Hamehureh. 
UNDOIIO  UUCUB  Premier  DMrion 

AHmun  TB  v Gainsborough.  Bamnor 
Bridge  v Barrow:  Choriey  r Accrington 
Stanley;  Cdwyn  Bay  v Marine;  Frlckwy  v 


composure  which  meant  that 
more  consistent  lines  of  com- 
munication were  established 
with  Wanchope  and  Baiano. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first 
half,  as  Heskey  turned  past 
his  marker,  Christian  DaiHy 
clawed  him  down  a yard  from 
the  left-hand  corner  of  the 
penalty  area.  Daftly  was  cau- 
tioned and  Poom  just  man- 
aged to  get  to  the  free-kick 
Parker  attempted  to  curl  in- 
side the  near  post 

Then  Lennon  ran  at  a 
retreating  defence  before 
sending  in  Steve  Guppy  from 
the  left  for  a cross-cum-shot 
that  Jacob  Laursen  scooped 
away  from  the  line  after 
Poom  was  beaten.  Martin 
O’Neill  reorganised  his  team 
at  half-time,  adding  Graham 
Fenton  to  the  attack  and  tak- 
ing off  Marshall  with  Kaa- 


filytfr  Spartans  (7.45).  Gulsatey  v Bishop 
Auckland:  Roddlfte  Bor  v Lancaster.  Cope 
Flrat  rmanfc  Worksop  Tn  v Eastwood  Tn. 
Fhwt  CMvMoee  Buxton  v CwiglBton  Tn: 
ntrton  v StocksbrWga  PS;  Gretna  v 
Workington.  Harrogate  Tn  v Astflon  Utd; 
Natborflold  v Droyisden;  WtOon  Alb  v 
Traffora. 


mark  switching  from  right  to 
left  In  defence. 

Yet  Derby’s  football  was 
still  more  fluent  and  when 
Wanchope  nodded  down 
Chris  Powell’s  centre  Baiano 
should  have  done  better  than 
waft  a shot  over.  But  in  the 
61st  minute  Wanchope  aimed 
a low  angled  pass  towards 
Sturridge.  who  had  just 
replaced  Deon  Burton,  and 
Rob  Savage,  an  earlier  substi- 
tute for  the  injured  Muzzet, 
became  entangled  with  Kasey 
Keller  as  both  went  for  the 
ball.  Faced  with  an  empty  net, 
Baiano  did  not  miss  this  time. 


City  (3-5-2):  Keller:  Prior. 
Elliott.  Marshall  (Fanton.  H-r);  Kaamark, 
Parker  (Campbell.  BBmfn],  lzzet  Lennon, 
Guppy;  Cause.  Hmfrey. 

Bwby  Coonty  (3-5-2):  Poom:  Dal lly. 
Sttmac.  Laurson:  Rowott.  Eranio  (Trollope, 
2).  Baiano  (Van  dor  Loon.  82).  Carsley.  C 
Powell:  Burton  {Sturridge.  61),  Wanchope. 
G Ashby  (Worcester). 


Yorath  poised  to 
replace  Horton 


bun  Horn 


Terry  yorath  is 

poised  to  return  to 
management  with 
Huddersfield  Town,  who 
dismissed  Brian  Horton 
yesterday.  Yorath,  a former 
Wales  coach,  is  believed  to 
be  the  unanimous  choice  of 
the  Huddersfield  board  to 
replace  Horton,  whose  28- 
month  spell  with  the  West 
Yorkshire  club  ended  in 
predictable  fashion. 

Horton  and  bis  three-man 
backroom  staff,  Dennis 
Booth,  David  Moss  and  Les 
Chapman,  were  sacked 
after  a dismal  run  of 
results  which  has  left  Hud- 
dersfield at  the  foot  of  the 
First  Division,  four  points 


adrift  of  Portsmouth.  Hud- 
dersfield have  not  won  In 
the  league  this  season. 

If  Yorath  is  installed 
today  he  is  likely  to  be 
joined  by  Peter  Jackson, 
the  former  Huddersfield 
captain  who  is  currently  on 
the  books  of  Halifax  Town. 
Yorath  recently  returned  to 
this  country  after  two  years 
coaching  in  Lebanon. 

The  Everton  manager 
Howard  Kendall’s  growing 
sense  of  desperation  was 
underlined  yesterday  when 
he  allowed  the  veterans  Da- 
lian Atkinson  and  Franz 
Carr  to  train  with  his 
senior  squad.  The  players, 
both  free  agents  unable  to 
find  clubs,  may  .play  in  a 
reserve  game  against  Man- 
chester United  tonight. 


Carshallon  * Baalngstoka;  Dulwich  v En- 
flald;  Gravaaend  fi  N * Aylesbury  (7 AS): 
Kings  tertian  v Boranam  Wood;  0*iord  c v 
loading  (7.45)  RteU  CtnraMy  Tn  v Berk- 
ftamsted  Tn;  Laattiormuo  v Staines  Tik 
Met  den  hood  Utd  « Wembley;  WortMng  v 
Uxbridge.  Secwntki  Brsckrtefi  Tn  v Leigh- 
ton Tn;  Edgwara  Tn  t CltaKont  Si  Peter. 
Hungertort  Tn  v Weaktetone;  Met  Police  v 
Egtiam  Tn;  Northwood  « Bedtord  Tn:  T1I- 
bury  v cnosnunc  Windsor  6 Eton  v Brain- 
tree Tn.  vnvuni  Tn  v Burning 


round,  first  lew  AsMord  T v Chelmstord 
C;  Eashl ey  r Fleet  T;  BedworthUv  Nunea- 
ton Bor.  Bltftten  T » Halesowen  T;  Clevo- 
don  T v Clrwicestar  T;  Crawley  T * Sttflng- 
bourne:  Ftalwr  Ath  Lndn  v DorHord; 
Grantnam  T v Wisbech  T:  imeotan  T « 
Kings  Lynn;  Hinckley  UM  v VS  Rugby 
Mertiyr  Tydfil  v Forest  Gm  Rwtk  Newport 
IOW  « wsurtoovine:  RoudSch  u » Brome- 
grove  R:  Shepshed  Dyn  w Cambridge  C; 
stourtnMga  • Evecitam  U;  Sutton  Coldfield 
T v RG  Warwick;  Tamworth  v Burton  Alb; 
Tonbridge  v Margate:  Witney  T v Newport 
AFC,  Yato  T v Bath  C. 
k-v  cownres  usaqusi  fm  moss- 

ley  v Ballard  C;  Namwicn  Tn  v Warrtngran 
Ta  vau xhall  GM  v Blackpool  Rvrs 

ARNOTT  INSURANCE  NORTHERN 
LBAOWb  Ch*  FW  rank  Eaaingtoo  V 
Morpeth  Tn. 

NORTHERN  COUHrieS  EAST  LHAOUfii 
lYwiilr  Bt.il  mu  Armttwpe  Wal  w Setey 
Tn;  ThncMey  v Duett  Aft  IteMfUgf 
Copt  BOdworth  Wil  » Maltam.  Uverwdge 
v Yorkshire  Am;  Osset!  Tn  v Eccleshni  Utd. 
PONTIUS  LEAGUE  (7.0):  Pramlen  Derby 
v Stoke:  Everton  v Man  Utd . im  Coven- 
try v Leicester;  Man  City  v MUdfMbrgugh 
(6.45f;  Mtotverhampton  V west  Brom. 
Imri  Roftertiam  v Uncoin. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION, 

Fhu  Dhbkm  Araonel  v Oxford  Utd  (2.0). 
PRESS  S JOURNAL  HIGHLAND 
LRAOUfii  FrasMburgh  v LooBlnmouth 
IftOl;  HunUy  v Peterhead;  Keith  v Buckle 
Thtstte  IBUI:  Rothes  v Deveronvale  (8.0). 
GOLD  CUP:  Saefloq  At  Dungannon 
Sartlti  v Ballymena;  Glenn  von  v Cruead- 
erti  Lama  v Bd/lys(w.  Bk  Otstlltory  « Ban- 
gor, Ltmavady  Utd  v Aras:  Unflsld  v Cole- 
raine. C>  Garrick  v Clirtonvtlle:  Newry  v 
Omagh  Tm  Portodown  v oiemoran. 
LEINSTER  SENIOR  CUP:  Second 
round:  Bray  Wndrs  v Ashtown  Villa  (7/45). 

Basketball 

EUmcUR  Ldn  Towers  v Honved  (HD). 

Ice  Hockey 

Noam  » Manchester. 


Sport  in  brief 


Squash 

Jansher  Khan,  the  world  and 
British  Open  champion  who 
said  he  would  never  play  in 
the  British  league  again,  has 
agreed  to  play  for  Halifax  In- 
surance in  the  national  Super 
League  this  season,  unites 
Richard  Jago. 

The  Pakistani  was  banned 
from  playing  in  this  competi- 
tion for  12  months  until  April 
of  last  year.  Jansher  was 
banned  after  accusations  of 
not  trying  when  representing 
the  Welsh  Wizards  in  the 
semi-final  play-offs  in  April 
1995,  when  he  lost  10-5,  9-0, 
9-0  to  Scotland's  Peter  NicoL 

Basketball 

Dana  Beszczynski  yesterday 
became  the  first  Budweiser 
League  coach  this  season  to 
be  sacked,  writes  Robert 
Pryce.  The  31-year-old  Ameri- 
can has  been  axed  by  the 
Watford  Royals  after  three 
weeks  and  six  defeats.  “It  was 
a very  expensive  exercise  that 
hasn’t  borne  fruit  for  us," 
said  the  club’s  owner  Vince 
Razaq,  who  will  take  over  as 
coach  against  the  Manchester 
Giants  on  Saturday. 

Golf 

David  Marr,  a former  US  PGA 
champion,  has  died  of  cancer 
in  Houston.  He  was  63.  Marr 
won  four  times  on  the  US  PGA 
Tour,  most  significantly  its 
1965  championship.  After  retir- 
ing he  captained  the  American 
Ryder  Cup  team  to  victory  in 
1982  and  worked  as  a television 
golf  analyst 


Hockey 


Students  face  re-run  in  cup 


PatRowfejr 


Loughborough  stu- 
dents have  a quick  chance 
of  revenge  after  their  3-1  de- 
feat by  Brooklands  on  Sun- 
day's National  League  debut 
The  two  teams  have  been 
drawn  against  each  other  In 
the  second  round  of  the  EHA 
Cup.  which  is  to  be  played  on 
October  19. 

The  National  league  clubs 
come  into  the  competition  a 
round  earlier  this  year  and 
there  are  five  all  First  Div- 
ision encounters. 


BtA  CUPi  S«oa«Kf  rood  drawl 

fla ctanham  v Onshore  Btoxwfch  v 
Stturport  Biuchorts  v Stockton; 
Bridgnorth  v Bourne:  Bromley  v Oxford 
Unlv.  Chester  v Boumvtlle;  Eistcote  v 
Ashford  (Mx);  Faraham  v 'Yeovil: 
Firebrands  v Hampstead:  Gloucester  city 
v Epsom:  Hartmna  » Sheffield:  Harieaton 
y Deroham:  Harrogate  v Whitehaven;  High 
Wycombe  v MIO-Sueeox:  Hull  v teuton: 
Indian  Gym  v Oxford  Hawks:  Urswtoh  v J 
laav  Lions;  Jersay  v Robinsons; 

Thursday  v Hampton.  Lawat  v 
Surbiton;  Loughboro  S v Brooklands; 
Loughbora  TvDa  MondonLU;  Middleton  v 
Chichester;  Neston  v York;  Old 
Cranteighans  v PHC:  Old  Georgians  v City 
or  oxford:  Olton  v Combo  C;  Pgierboro  T v 
Tmiporioy:  Ramgartila  (Leeds)  v Formby: 
H Navy  v Havant:  Souttexm  v Warrington; 
Spalding  v N Starts;  si  Albans  v Ctecton: 
Tr^ano  v Old  MBd-WMig ttttans;  Ton  Wells 
v Chelmsford;  w.  Hem  v B Startord:  W 
Wilts  v Bournemouth:  WSU  v CHy  ot 
Portsmouth:  winchester  v Herne  Boy. 


Pools  Forecast 


NATIONWIDC  LEAGUE 


VAUXHALL  CONRBNCE 
HS  FambOro 

24  *te*a  v StalfMOge  1 

25  NttttMtch  ; v Hwhiemfertl  2 

M RusMen  . „ RMwfonr  ft 
*7  Timthpuii  Y KUdemrinater  1 


WORLD  CUP  QUAiMTO 
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Tennis 

i^mpant 

Rusedski 
looking  to 

make  history 
in  Hanover 


Stephen  Bierley  on  the  new  world  No.4 
who  is  on  course  to  become  the  first  Briton 
to  qualify  for  the  ATP  world  championship 


People  surfing  the 
Internet  for  tennis  in- 
formation yesterday 
and  finding  Greg  Ru- 
sedski ranked  No.4  in  the 
world  might  have  supposed 
they  had  dropped  into  a world 
of  virtual  reality.  Yet  sud- 
denly, almost  magically,  Brit- 
ain has  a player  of  unparal- 
leled stature. 

Nine  months  ago,  after  Tim 
Henman  had  won  his  first 
ATP  tournament  in  Svdney 
and  then  reached  the 'third  i 
round  of  the  Australian  Open 
it  seemed  that  he  was  the 
more  likely  to  break  Into  the 
top  10.  Indeed,  Pete  Sampras 
said  it  would  be  so. 

There  is  still  no  reason, 
given  his  innate  talents,  why 
Henman  should  not  reach 
similar  heights.  But  for  the 
moment  Rusedski  has  de- 
servedly upstaged  him  and  all 
other  British  players  since 
Fred  Perry  for  that  matter. 


Sunday's  Swiss  indoor  final 
was  Rusedski’s  45th  win  out 
of  62  matches  this  year  and 
his  20th  match  in  42  days. 
Sooner  or  later,  as  is  the  na- 
ture of  all  sport  he  is  bound 
to  hit  a flat  spot  but  his  deter- 
mination to  reach  nest 
month’s  ATP  world  champi- 
onship in  Hanover  is  total 
‘Til  play  as  many  matches  as 
it  takes,"  he  said. 

The  ATP  championship, 
formerly  the  Masters,  is  open 
to  the  top  eight  ranked  play- 
ers on  November  10.  To  date 
the  holder  Sampras.  Michael 
Chang  and  Pat  Rafter  have  ac- 
cumulated enough  points  to 
be  certain  erf  playing;  the 
other  five  places  will  be  de- 
cided over  the  next  month, 
with  Rusedski  clearly  having 
an  excellent  chance  of  becom- 
ing the  first  Briton  to  take 
part 

The  ATP  rankings  are 
based  on  a player's  best  14 
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Athletics 


events  over  the  previous  52 
weeks.  To  the  bafflement  of 
the  public  at  large,  who  may 
barely  remember  what  hap- 
pened last  week  let  alone  12 
months  ago,  a player  may  fall 
or  rise  in  no  apparent 
relationship  to  his  roost 
recent  result. 

“I  am  very  excited  at  the 
way  things  are  going  for  me 
at  the  moment,”  said  Ru- 
sedski, who  has  reached  five 
finals  this  year,  including  the 
US  Open,  and  wori  titles  in 
Nottingham  and  now  Basle. 

This  week  the  European 
roadshow  gathers  In  Vienna, 

Medvedev  of  Ukraine,  who 
beat  him  during  their  post- 
Wimbledon  Davis  Cup  meet- 
ing in  Kiev.  But  that  was  on 
clay. 

Henman,  who  has  slipped 
one  place  to  No.  21  in  the 

rsm1rln£TG  Ic  In  the  carrro  half 

of  the  draw,  with  an  opening 

This  goal  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  Rusedski’s 
mind  since  he  lost  to  Rafter  at  Flushing  Meadow 

Any  sport  which  relies  on  a 
system  of  grading  that  the 
public  cannot  and  do  not 
understand  has  clearly  got 
things  wrong.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  provided  Rusedski's 
form  does  not  disappear  alto- 
gether over  the  next  five 
weeks,  he  should  be  in  Hano- 
ver, which  would  be  a 
remarkable  achievement. 

where  Rusedski's  new  coach 
Tony  Pickard,  the  former 
mentor  of  Sweden's  Stefan 
Edberg,  will  link  up  with  the 
British  No.  l for  the  first  time 
since  Rusedski  ditched  Brian 
Teacher  just  alter  the  US 
Open. 

Rusedski,  the  No.4  seed, 
faces  a tricky  opening  match 
tomorrow  against  Andrei 

match  today  against  the 
world  No.  14  and  seventh  seed 
Felix  Mantilla  of  Spain,  the 
winner  of  the  Bournemouth 

tmiT-namant  and  Huumtinlly  a 

day-court  player.  The  two 
Britons  could  meet  in  the 

semifinals. 

David  Felgate,  Henman’s 
coach,  believes  his  man  can 
reach  the  ATP  finals  as  well. 

although  to  do  this  Henman 
would  probably  have  to  win 
one  of  the  two  major  indoor 
tournaments  in  Stuttgart  or 
Paris  towards  the  end  of  this 
month,  when  the  competition 
will  be  at  its  most  intense. 

Henman  has  spoken  posi- 
tively about  the  rivalry  with 
Rusedski  and  his  desire  to 
match  hrm.  Few  have  ever 
doubted  Henman's  ability, 
and  his  initial  reaction  to  Ru- 
sedski’s success  has  been  en- 
couraging, with  a win  in 
Tashkent  and  a semi-final 
place  in  Basle.  However,  the 
pressure  is  now  really  on  him 
as  never  before. 

Just  because  Rusedski  is 
ranked  No.4  does  not  make 
him  the  fourth  best  player  in 
the  world.  Because  of  the 
selective  nature  of  the  ATP 
rankings  they  can  never  be 
truly  representative  all  of  the 
time.  Most  players  assess 
their  progress,  or  lack  of  it. 


lee  Hockey 


American  Football 


Superleague  gets  stick  for  ‘cheap’  shot  at  referees  Dungy’s  Buccaneer  revival  founders  in  Green  Bay 


•Wes  Batcheider 

NICO  TOEMEN,  who  has 
overall  responsibility  for 
refereeing,  is  unhappy  at  crit- 
icism of  tnafrft  officials  by  the 
Superieague's  own  Media  In- 
formation Service. 

“It’s  very  unhelpful,”  said 
Toemen  after  the  report  on 
Cardiff’s  3-3  home  draw  with 
Basingstoke  on  Sunday 
accused  Jouni  Lehtonen  of 
“allowing  too  many  offences 
[to  go]  unpunished".  It  also  al- 
leged the  referee  missed  a 
“two-handed  slash”  that  in- 
jured the  Cardiff  forward 
Steve  Thornton.  Now  Toemen 
wants  a meeting  with  Super- 


league’s  director  of  sport 
Richard  Boprey  to  discuss  the 
matter. 

“The  officials  are  doing  ex- 
tremely well  in  some  very 
tight  games,”  said  Toemen, 
denying  hie  referee*  are 
struggling  under  pressure  of 
the  higher  standard  of  play  in 
Superleague.  “They  are  under 
pressure,  yes,  but  they  love 
that.  What’s  wrong  is  criti- 
cism like  this  after  games;  ref- 
erees are  again  the  cheap  ex- 
cuse for  a team  not  winning.” 

Cardiff  took  48  minutes  in 
penalties  to  the  20  awarded 
against  Basingstoke  but 
saved  a point  when  Steve 
Moria  grabbed  a S5th-minute 
equaliser.  The  visitors  had 


twice  taken  the  lead  on 
powerplay  goals  with  Cardiff 
players  in  the  sin  bin. 

Nottingham  Panthers  were 
twice  ahead  against  the  Bees 
at  Bracknell  on  goals  from 
Derek  Laxdal  and  Brent  Bo- 
byck  before  having  to  settle 
for  a 2-2  draw  when  Tom 
Gomes  equalised  for  the  home 
side  four  seconds  from  the 
end  of  regulation  time.  Not- 
tingham nevertheless  lead  the 
table  with  three  points  from 
two  games. 

• Ian  Taylor,  the  former 
Great  Britain  field  hockey 
goalkeeper  who  won  an  Olym- 
pic gold  medal  in  1988,  has 
been  appointed  the  Super- 
league’s new  chief  executive. 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 

THE  Green  Bay  Packers 
regained  a measure  of 
credibility  as  they  repelled  a 
late  charge  by  the  Tampa  Bay 
Buccaneers,  the  most  im- 
proved team  in  the  National 
Football  League,  to  gain  a 
21-16  victory. 

The  battle  of  the  Bays  had 
all  the  atmosphere  of  a play- 
off game.  It  pitted  the  Super 
Bowl  champions  against  a 
young  team  enjoying  a tre- 
mendous resurgence  under 
one  of  the  league’s  most  un- 
flappable coaches,  Tony 
Dungy.  In  only  his  second 
season  Dungy  has  made  the 


.Bucs  play-off  contenders,  a 
dramatic  turn-around  for  a 
team  that  have  not  enjoyed  a 
winning  season  in  IS  years. 

While  Tampa  won  their 
first  five  games  the  Packers 
had  looked  shaky,  particu- 
larly in  last  week’s  defeat  by 
the  Detroit  Lions.  But  they : 
still  reign  supreme  at  Lam- , 
beau  Field,  where  they  have 
won  their  last  22  games. 

Yet,  after  falling  into  a 21-3 
hole,  Tampa  climbed  back  in. 
the  second  half  to  give  them- 
selves a fighting  chance  of 
pulling  off  their  first  win  at 
Green  Bay  since  1989.  But 
Trent  DOfer  failed  to  connect 
on  his  passes  on  the  last 
Tampa  drive. 


The  most  grievous  blow  for 
Tampa  was  self-inflicted. 
When  the  Bucs  took  over 
after  Brett  Favre  fumbled, 
Diner's  pass  flew  straight  to 
Gabe  Wilkins,  who  hurdled 
over  a diving  DOfer  on  his 
way  to  a 77-yard  touchdown. 

The  Dallas  Cowboys  domi- 
nated play  but  stOl  lost  20-17 
to  the  New  York  Giants.  Troy  ! 
Aikman  was  intercepted 
twice  by  Tito  Wooten,  who 
returned  one  of  them  for  a siz- 
zling 61-yard  touchdown  run. 

The  Giants  came  through 
despite  having  to  rely  on 
Danny  Kennel  after  the  start- 
ing quarterback  Dave  Brown 
retired  in  the  second  quarter 
with  a bruised  chest  Down 


Basle  high , . . Rusedski’s  second  tournament  win  of  the  year  in  Switzerland  on  Sunday  made  him  the  highest  ranked  Briton  ever  wefuo  getzmann 


on  the  final  year-end  position. 
Last  year  Henman  finished  a 
career-best  29th  with  Ru- 
sedski 48th,  10  places  down  on 
his  199S  best-ever  showing, 
which  emphasises  what 
remarkable  progress  he  has 
made  this  year. 

To  reach  Hanover,  and  then 
do  well  against  his  seven 
peers,  is  the  goal  Rusedski 
has  had  at  the  forefront  of  his 
mind  since  be  lost  to  Rafter  at 
Flushing  Meadow.  “He  is 
remarkably  ambitious,"  said 
Pickard.  His  biggest  ambition 
of  all.  to  win  Wimbledon,  no 
longer  seems  improbable. 

TW  to 

1 P Sampras  (US)  4,291  compmor  palms 

2 M Clung  (US)  3585 

3 P Rafter  |Aue)  2588 

« G Rusedski  (GB)  2511 
5 C Moya  (Sp)  2AS1 
3 Y Kafelnikov  (Rue)  2.438 

7 S BruQuera  fSp)  2567 

8 M RkM  (CM)  2501 

S G Ivanisevic  (Cro)  2591 

lO  A Corretfa  (Sp)  2551 

Alaoc  f 1 G Kuerten  (Bra)  2530;  18  M 

PWHppouaab  (Aim)  1597;  10  B Becker 

(Gar)  1.682. 


20-9,  the  Cowboys  pulled  to 
within  three  points  on  a two- 
yard  TD  catch  from  Anthony 
Miller  and  a two-point  con- 
version pass  by  Aikman  with 
less  than  two  minutes  left 
But  they  ran  out  of  time  on 
their  last  drive. 

Kordell  Stewart,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steelers  quarterback, 
lived  up  to  his  reputation  as 
one  of  the  league’s  most  sc  in- ' 
tDlatlng  players  in  a 42-34 
shoot-out  against  the  Balti-  ; 
more  Ravens.  He  threw  three  ! 
interceptions  in  the  first  half, 
allowing  Baltimore  to  accu- 
mulate a 21-0  lead,  then  threw 
three  TD  passes  in  the  second 
half  and  capped  that  by  rush- 
ing for  a 74-yard  touchdown. 


Australia 
urged  to 
remove 
coach 


Athletics  Australia 

has  been  told  by  the 
country's  top  Olympic 
official  that  It  should  buy  out 
the  contract  of  its  new  director 

of  coaching  Eckhard  Arbeit 
because  he  was  impiinatwi  in 
systematic  steroid  abuse  in 
former  East  Germany. 

Kevan  Gosper,  an  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee  ex- 
ecutive member  and  one  of  the 
leading  candidates  to  replace 
Juan  Antonio  Samaranch  as 
its  next  president  said  yester- 
day: ’Tm  seeing  far  too  much 
evidence  coming  through  that 
he  was  there  at  the  time,  prob- 
ably was  involved. 

"Although  there  will  al- 
ways be  uncertainties  about 
it  we  shouldn't  go  into  an 
Olympic  Games  in  our 
country  with  a team  as  impor- 
tant as  track  and  field  driven 
by  a coach  whose  background 
is.  to  say  the  least, 
questionable." 

The  decision  to  put  Arbeit 
in  charge  of  the  Australian 
track  and  field  team  in  the 
run-up  to  the  2000  Olympic 
Games  in  Sydney  has 
received  widespread  criti- 
cism from  current  and  former 
athletes  and  officials. 

Arbeit  who  was  East  Ger- 
many’s throwing  coach  from 
1982-88  and  head  coach  in 
198SMM).  has  denied  giving  ath- 
letes drugs  directly  but  admit- 
ted steroid  abuse  happened  in 
the  country  during  his  reign. 
But  he  defended  his  role  in 
the  past  by  saying  the  use  of 
illegal  methods  was  “part  of 
the  time"  and  not  restricted 
to  Eastern  Bloc  nations. 

Gosper  said  he  had  no  role 
In  AA  and  it  would  be  reason- 
able for  the  organisation  to 
tell  him  to  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness. "But  our  job  in  Olympic 
administration  is  to  protect 
the  athlete.”  he  said. 


Boxing 

Naseem  faces 
new  opponent 

Naseem  hamed  win  face 
a new  opponent  in  Shef- 
field on  Saturday  when  he  de- 
fends his  World  Boxing 
Organisation  featherweight 
title  against  the  No.  l con- 
tender Jose  Badillo  from 
Puerto  Rica. 

The  promoter  Frank  War- 
ren secured  the  contest  when 
Badillo's  scheduled  bout  in 
California  next  week  fell 
through.  Naseem  was  to  have 
faced  Colombia’s  Victor  Ller- 
ena,  who  stepped  aside  after 
being  compensated. 

Badillo  has  lost  only  to  Tom 
Johnson,  whom  Naseem  has 
beaten. 
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Appointment  in  Rome 


Hoddle 
to  lock 
up  his 
team 


David  Lacey  on 

the  pressures  for 
England  in  Rome 
-and  at  home 

N GLAND’S  apoca- 
lyptic World  Cup 
qualifier  in  Rome 
this  weekend  was 
always  going  to  be 
labelled  the  Italian  Job.  so 
why  not  get  Glenn  Hoddle  to 
pose  with  a Mini,  just  to  get 
into  the  swing  of  things? 

At  least  that  is  what  Green 
Flag,  the  breakdown  company 
that  sponsors  the  England 
squad,  supposed.  So  a little 
white  car  was  brought  down 
from  Leeds  to  Bisham  Abbey 
and  draped  with  the  cross  of 
St  George. 

The  England  coach  would 
not  play  ball  Maybe  Hoddle 
remembered  that  at  the  end  of 
the  Italian  Job,  the  film  in 
which  Michael  Caine  orga- 
nises a robbery  and  a traffic 
jam  in  Turin,  enabling  the 
Minis  to  get  away  through  the 
arcades,  the  crooks  are 
trapped  in  a bus  teetering  on 
the  edge  of  a precipice. 

Perhaps  the  parallel  of  what 
feces  England  when  they  meet 
Italy  in  the  Stadia  Olimpico  on 
Saturday  was  too  apt  for  Hod- 
cfle’s  peace  of  mind.  He  drove 
off  in  a Peugeot  and  a slightly 


embarrassed  Steve  McMana- 
man  did  the  honours. 

IT  the  memory  Is  correct, 
Caine  and  his  colleagues  are  at  i 
the  tack  of  the  charabanc  with 
the  loot  at  the  front  Any  at- 1 
tempt  to  grab  the  swag  w2L  tip  i 
the  balance-  and  send  the  whole  | 
company  over  the  cliff. 

Hoddle  feces  a similar  prob- ' 
lem  this  week  as  he  sorts  out 
his  England  need  only 

a draw  to  top  their  World  Cup 
group  and  qualify  automati- 
cally for  France  next  summer. 
Haying  to  win.  as  Hoddle  in- 
sists they  will,  may  lead  to  de- 
feat and  the  prospect  of  a two- 
leg  playoff  against  one  of  the 
other  runners-up. 

So,  again,  it  is  all  a question 
of  balance;  the  balance  of  the 
team  its  priorities  and  die 
way  Hoddle  wants  to  play  it 
He  says  be  knows  his  line-up. 
What  he  does  not  know  is  how 
his  players  will  react  in  one  of 
the  world's  most  fiercely  parti- 
san settings. 

While  the  presence  of  Paul 
luce  and  Paul  Gascoigne,  who 
have  both  played  for  Italian 
dubs,  will  provide  some  valu- 
able wrinkles  of  experience, 
this  win  help  only  so  much.  In 
any  case  Gascoigne  barely 
played  enough  times  for  Lazio 
to  berome  part  of  the  Rome 
ftirniture,  while  Intern  azion- 
ale,  Ince's  team,  were  as  align 
to  the  Roman  crowd  as  Eng- 
land will  be  this  weekend. 

For  Hoddle  the  better  part  of 


Getting  a grip  . . - Panl  flascnigno  la  gliwiltlixl  by  Glenn  Hoddle  on  the  England  training  pitch  at  Biriiam  Abbey  yesterday  PHOTOGRAPH:  TOM  JENKINS 


Jim  White 

Kev  kicks  out 
but  the  sack 
is  now  on 
the  other  foot 

NOW  we  know  why  New- 
castle United  Football 
Company  Limited  were 
so  unwilling  to  stock  in  their 
retail  outlets  the  new  auto- 
biography of  their  erstwhile 
manager  Kevin  Keegan.  From 
the  moment  a terse  statement 
referred  to  toe  man  who 
brought  five  years  of  pleasure 
to  the  Geordie  masses  as  ‘the 
author”,  one  sensed  there 
might  be  something  in  it 
And  something  in  it  there 
is.  After  reading  extracts  from 
his  tome  serialised  in  The 
Sun.  one  gets  toe  impression 
that  Keegan  is  not  a happy 
fellow  about  his  Newcastle  ex- 


perience. Were  pain  and  mis- 
fortune to  be  visited  on  the 
I men  in  suits  who  now  regard 
themselves  as  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  of  the  organisa- 
tion he  rescued  from  extinc- 
tion, he  would — as  be  himself 
, might  say — love  it 

To  the  disappointment  of 
those  on  the  Geordie  rumour 
circuit  who  workshopped  up 
I some  fanciful  explanations  for 
; their  leader's  departure  at  the 
time,  it  seems,  after  all.  that 
Keegan  left  because  of  a clash 
of  cultures:  between  the  City 
and  football;  between  Mam- 
mon and  sporting  sentiment 
Exhausted  by  the  job,  he 
had  shaken  on  an  agreement 
to  quit  at  the  end  of  last  season 
but  with  flotation  impending, 
the  board  needed  him  to  be 
either  fully  engaged  or  fully 
detached.  Uncertainty  is  no 
way  to  increase  a share  price. 

*1  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened," Keegan  writes.  “The 
board  dared  not  reveal  to  the 
City  that  I was  leaving  in  the 
summer.  They  couldn't  lie 
either,  so  they  panicked.” 
Keegan  claims  that  once  it 
was  decided  he  should  go,  the 
haste  to  get  him  out  of  the  door 
was  unseemly.  Black  bin  bags 
were  involved,  he  says,  and 
his  salary  was  stopped  imme- 
diately, although  there  was  a 
compensation  package  to 
carry  him  through  lean  times 
ahead — or  until  the  cheque 
for  the  book  advance  cleared. 


the  next  few  days  will  be  de- 
voted to  keeping  peck  era  up  in 
public  while  protecting  his 
players  from  public  gaze  as 
much  as  possible.  If  toe  coach 
has  his  way.  once  the  squad 
arrive  at  their  base  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Rome  tomorrow,  they 
will  be  cut  off  from  English 
newspapers. 

“We’re  leaving  a day  earlier 
than  usual.”  Hoddle  pointed 
out  “The  pressure  builds  up 
subconsciously  when  you  stay 
in  this  country  and  we  can  do 
without  that  It’s  not  as  if  we're 
playing  Italy  at  Wembley  bav- 


Keegan  Is  an  emotional  man. 
more  a blubber  than  a tighter, 
and  the  tone  of  embittered  hurt 
at  his  treatment  is  never  far 
from  his  writing.  He  talks  of 
“broken  promises”,  "under- 
hand tactics"  and  “shattered 
dreams”.  And  most  of  all.  be 
complains  about  toe  move  to 
sell  the  club  to  the  City.  Not 
since  the  lads  shared  a team 
bath  with  Gazza  has  the  word 
“float”  been  uttered  with  such 
distaste  at  St  James'  Park. 


■^^EEGAN  believes  toe  de- 
■K  mands  of  the  flotation 
■ ^prevented  the  dignified 
exit  he  feels  he  merited. 
Obliged  to  keep  quiet  when  he 
left,  so  as  not  to  destabilise  the 
sale,  he  had  no  chance  to  ex- 
plain to  the  fans,  left  bereft  by 
his  departure,  why  he  had 
gone. 

Worse,  he  says,  while  other 
figures  central  to  Newcastle's 
renaissance  will  become 
loaded  by  the  City  takeover 
(the  Halls,  for  instance,  will 
notch  up  more  than  £110  mil- 
lion), he  will  receive  only 
£1  million.  Which,  he  reminds 
us.  "is  only  £600.000  after  tax”. 
Poor  lamb:  the  buckets  will  no 
doubt  already  be  going  round 
Newcastle  pubs,  to  start  up 
a Wor  Kev  fighting  fund. 

As  Les  Ferdinand,  another 
victim  ofNewcastle's  flotation, 
pointed  out  last  week,  anyone 
who  hopes  for  sentiment  in 
football  is  deluding  himself.  It 


tog  to  win.  We  haven’t  quite 
got  that  situation.  Neverthe- 
less we  know  that  getting  the 
result  we  need  in  Rome  win  be 
difficult. 

“Manchester  United  beat- 
ing Juventus  last  week  and 
England  beating  Italy  in  toe 
summer,  these  are  very  small 
factors  now.  This  is  not  going 
to  be  the  difference  between 
us  winning  or  drawing  and 
losing  come  Saturday.  It’s  go- 
ing to  be  about  which  team 
can  get  closest  to  their  natu- 
ral game  under  pressure. 

“We’ve  got  to  make  sure 


is  a business,  and  business  de- 
cisions are  harsh. 

None  the  less  any  right- 
thinking  person  would  agree 
that,  when  a man  almost 
i single-handedly  saves  a football 
club  from  the  blink  of  bank- 
ruptcy, then  leads  them  to  pro- 
motion and  the  sunlit  uplands 
cf  optimism,  he  deserves  more 
than  a cheque  and  a terse  state- 
ment cf  thanks  when  his 
employment  becomes  an  em- 
l harassment  to  the  new  busi- 
| ness-oriented  owners. 

So  no  doubt  Kevin  Keegan 
was  straight  on  the  blower  last 
month  to  commiserate  with  a 
colleague  precipitously  ejected 
from  a job  he  did  so  well,  with 
just  nothing  more  than  a pay- 
off to  soothe  his  tojured  pride. 
He  will  have  been  foil  of  fellow 
feeling  for  a mate  treated  as 
badly  as  he  himself  was. 

Except  that,  when  Micky 
Adams  was  removed  from  toe 
ma  nager’s  bench  at  Fulham,  it 
was  Keegan’s  elegantly  cob- 
bled two-tone  Oxfords  he  felt 
on  the  seat  of  his  pants.  Lucky 
for  Kev,  seeking  to  All  our 
stockings  this  Christmas  with 
his  pages  of  self-justification, 
that  Adams  is  unlikely  to  be 
offered  a six-figure  deal  by  a 
book  publisher  for  his 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of 
merciless  football  sackings. 
But,  if  he  was,  one  suspects 
the  new  Chief  Operating  Offi- 
cer would  not  be  keen  to  sell  it 
at  the  Fulham  club  shop. 


that  all  our  players  go  down 
that  tunnel  on  Saturday  night 
believing  they  can  do  the  job. 
If  s the  crunch  game,  it  was 
always  the  crunch  game. 
When  you’re  playing  Italy  in 
Rome  in  the  last  match  and 
you  need  a point  to  win  the 
group,  thafs  sufficient  moti- 
vation in  itself.” 

Hoddle  is  under  no  Illu- 
sions about  playing  in  Rome. 
‘Italy  is  a tough  fixture  for 
any  country,”  he  said. 
“You’ve  always  got  to  give  the 
Italians  respect.  They’ve 
beaten  ns  at  home,  so  in  many 


ways  they  are  the  favourites 
to  win  tfrfg  game.” 

In  February  a goal  from 
Gianfranco  Zola  beat  an  Eng- 
land team  lacking  David  Sea- 
man, Tony  Adams  and  Teddy 
Shermgham.  All  three  will 
play  on  Saturday  and,  while 
toe  loss  of  Alan  Shearer  has 
ritininishpd  Hoddle’s  chances 
of  victory,  he  is  confident 
that,  given  the  available  expe- 
rience, he  can  still  field  a side 
who  can  avoid  another  defeat. 

Adams,  who  missed  train- 
ing yesterday  just  to  have  a 
rest  after  his  busy  comeback 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,088 


1 College  course  for  all- 
rounders  (9) 

6 Barrels  camouflaged  in 
sportsmen's  hides  (5) 

9 Brand  of  pen,  but  which? 
(5) 

10  Dressed,  or  nude  and 
natural  (9) 

11  Pretend  to  be  out  (4.6) 


12  Tug  said  to  be  in  shallow 
water  (4) 

14  Drove  illegally?  (7) 

15  Head  boy  is  enticing  (5,2) 
17  Floor  taken  by  female  with 

exceptional  talent  (7) 

19  Governors  on  board  a bit 
backward  looking  (7) 

20  England's  centre  dropped 
goals  (4) 


from  injury,  will  probably 
captain  England.  Gareth 
Southgate  and  Sol  Campbell 
are  expected  to  support  him 
in  defence,  with  Ince,  Gas- 
coigne and  David  Batty  in 
midfield,  David  Beckham  on 
the  right  and  Sheringham 
and  Tan  Wright  up  front. 

The  position  on  the  left, 
however,  looks  relatively 
open  with  Phil  Neville  and 
Andy  Hinchcliffe  each  a plau- 
sible alternative  to  Graeme 
LeSaux. 

Nows  from  <hocamps.pl  4 


22  Left  note  in  immediate  part- 
payment  (10) 

25  Maybe  Death's  unique 
testimony  (9) 

26  Ante  or  post?  (5) 

27  Back  for  one  term  to 
cover  the  general  course 
(5) 

28  Cast  doubt  on  the  girl's 
direct  involvement  (9) 

Down 


1 Pages  holding  edge  of 
dress  (5) 

2 Doubly  confused — 
overcome  by  the  drink 
(4,2,3) 

3 Is  he  one  to  turn  up  late  for 
work?  (10) 

4 Supported  by  a sound  faith 
(7) 

8 Lug  may  be  eaten  by  marine 
mammal  or  bird  (7) 

6 Made  Mack  and  blue,  such 
was  the  punch  (4) 

7 Smack  and  hug  after  the 
dance  (5) 

8 Small  shareholder  in  firm, 
we’re  told,  set  up  business 
subsidiaries  (9) 

13  Teaser’  I translate 
'conundrum'  (10) 

14  Ball  to  first  hole  sliced  (3) 

16  Company  assistant  gets  a 

transfer — part  of  the  deal 

P) 


fines 


1 Y 


Paid  Bees 


THE  organisers  of  the 
Helneken  Cup  are  too-  i 
mg  a legal  Challenge': 
over  they  have  recently, 
handed  out.  Llanelli  .will  .,. 


handed  out.  Llanelli  .wifif..^ 
today  tell  European  Rugby 
Cup  Ltd  that  they  wffl  notpay:^ 
the  £10.000  imposed 
month  for  toe  club's  pail 
violence  which  marred^ thefe  fri 
encounter  in  Pau.  and  Ponfy-”\.- 
pridd,  involved  in  trouble  io-Li' 
Brive.  want  their  £15,000 
ishment  reduced. 

The  board  which  runs 
elli,  who  have  asked 
Welsh  Rugby  Uniop  to 
their  case,  was  mcorporateapSjgg 
yesterday  after  a suaressfltf^S 
share  offer  raised.  £512,0^3^ 
and  at  its  first  meeting 

elded  to  challenge  the  fine.  .• 

The  club  are  arguing  “39 
ERC  acted  outside  itsjjurisdip- 
don  in  imposing  toe  toie  -ab 
both  dubs  because  the  dause  ';^ 
under  which  they  w$re  puHr  ^-  5 
ished  was  taken  from1 the  lit-  in- 
ternational Rugby  board’s  'jUi 
handbook  and  Is  not  included  ■ ph 
In  ERC’s  articles  of  -.yjj 
association.  ; • . _ / ;:5 

Pontypridd  and  Brive  were 
each  fined  £15,000,  with  "toe  *<3 
same  suspended,  after  a brawl  .TJ 
between  the  dubs  in  France.'  ;.  -' 
Pontypridd  have  agreed  to  pay 
but  have  asked  ERC  to  reduce 

the  fine  to  £10^)00.  • 

Pontypridd’s  manager  Ed-  ;x.:. 
die  Jones  said:  "The  tooma- 
ment  director  Roger  Ptokerr  " , 
ing  has  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  toe  violence  in  Pau  was  -1  : ' 
worse  than  that  in  Brive,  so  ^ 
we  want  to  know  why  we 
have  been  fined  more  for  • 
less.” 

Jones  said  that  Dale  McIn- 
tosh, Pontypridd’s  No>:8,  .- 
would  be  legally  represented 
next  week  when  he  answers 
an  ERC  charge  of  bringing 
the  game  into  disrepute.  He 
gave  the  Brive  crowd  the 
thumbs-up  as  he  was  sent  off.  . • 


Set  by  Gemini  7? vL, 
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CnOSSNKXm  SOLUTION  21 ,087 

18  Not  one  who  would  hear  ted 
of  this  divine  calling  (7) 

19  Streets  fouled  by  dogs  (7) 

2f  Exhaust  p/pe  (5) 

23  At  this  bridge,  you  may  view 
the  Test  (5) 

24  Pusher  drops  soft  and  hard 
drugs  for  him  (4) 


Solution  tomorrow 


Stuck?  Then  caB  our  solutions  Una 
on  oast  338  Z38.  Cato  cost  50p 
par  minute  at  sfl  ttmas.  Service  sup- 
plied by  ATS 
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